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CHAP. VII. 



Of Food and Drink ; — their Quantity, Quali- 
ty, Proportion to each other, Time of taking 
them, &c. — Of Spices.—^ Clarification of 
the mofil ufual alimentary Subfiances, according 
to their individual Effeil on Health. 

ALTHOUGH it be certain, that animal 
life could not be fupported without food 
and drink, few individuals give themfelves the 
trouble of reflecting, how the very important 
function of aflimilating our aliment is accom- 
plifhed. That office of the ftomach, by which 
all living creatures are fupported, deferves the 
attention of every inquilkive mind. Were I 
not confined in my plan to the relative falubri- 
ty of Food and Drink, without entering into 
phyfiological difquifitions, how the digeftive 
organs prepare and conducl the food from one 
ftage to another, till it is converted into chyle, 
and from that into blood, I might amufe my 
readers with a variety of fpeculations aad 
B 
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theories, none of which are fully eftabli/hed % 
but fuch digreffions, however entertaining or 
gratifying to curiofity, would be of little fer- 
vice, either in making the proper choice of al- 
iment, or in ascertaining its wholefome or 
pernicious qualities. 

If, in the early periods of fociety, when men 
fubfifted upon roots, plants, and animal food, as 
they were promifcuoufly found, people did not 
reflect upon the relative falubrity of things, we 
have no right to cenfure them ; as they often 
might have been ftarved, before they could have 
difcovered their qualities. But if we, in our 
prefent ilate of knowiedge, neglect fuch inqui- 
indifcriminately feed on whatever 
is prefented to our palate ; fuch conduct de- 
ferves fevere animadverfion. For, if man af- 
fume the right of calling himfelf Lord of the 
Crc ' j incumbent on him, to 

make acquainted with the nature and 

prop hole fubJftances, which fo effen- 

tially co e to animal exiftence. 

Hence it may be juftly aficed, what are the 

coir' [>arts of aliment — how are they to 

be di ! — are they of different kinds, 

ore i all the difference of form and 

taf <;(t the fame properties, powers, 

and effects — do they promifcuoufly fupply all 

the parts of the human body, or are particular 

kinds of food more or lei's adapted to fupply 

wants of different parts of the body — and 

laftly, have all fubitances, we make ufe of as 

mare in this nutritive principle? 

; queftions, which mull arii'e in 

\ mind j and as the prefervatioa 
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of the body depends fo much on the manner in 
which the continual wade is fupplied, it is a 
matter of the firfl confequence, to choofe the 
fubftances which are mod congenial to the 
different ifates and conditions of the body. 

An eaftern Dervife was once alked by a 
wealthy Mahometan, " Of what fervice to 
" fociety is an order of men, who employ 
" themfelves in fpeculative notions of divinity 
<c and medicine V* — " If you were more cau- 
u tious and temperate in your meals," an- 
" fwered the Dervife ; " if you wouldTearn to 
u govern your paffions and defires, by a due 
" attention to abitinence, yd* all might be 
" fages, and have no occafionwpr Dervifcs a- 
" mong you. But your appetjrc and aliment 
<c impair your understandings IS 

In the confumption of food an drink we are 
liable to commit errors, both M to their quan- 
tity and quality. The error in the quantity, 
however, is generally the mod detrimental. A 
("mail portion of foo be better digefted 

and more eafily prepared into chyle, or that 
alimentary fluid, from which the blood derives, 
rigin, than a large portion of food, which 
injures the coats of the ftomach, and prevents 
them from exerting their force. Hence every 
fatiety, or fuperfluity, is noxious. 

It is in infancy, and early age, that the foun- 
dation is laid for the many t difeafes arifing 
from indigeftion, which are now found in al- 
xnoft every family. If children are fed immod- 
erately, and beyond the real wants of nature, 
the fir ft pafTages become too much diitended, 
and their ftomach by degrees acquires an un- 
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natural craving for food, which muff be fatis- 
lied, whatever be the confequence. Thefe ex- 
ceffive fupplies not only are unneceffary, but 
produce the mofl ferious and fatal diforders. 
There is a certain relation fubfifting between 
what is taken in, and what is loll by the body : 
if we eat and drink much, we likewife lofe 
much, without gaining any more by it, than 
we might do by moderate meals. For that 
which affords the alimentary particles, is as it 
were drowned by the current ; and mufcular 
energy is not only decreafed, but in a great 
meafure deftroyed. Yet eating too little would 
be going to the oppofite extreme, weaken the 
growth to bodily perfection, and eventually 
diminifh the djigeftive power of the /tomach, 
by depriving ifrof its due fhare of exercife and 
fupport. 

Nature is eafily fatisfied, and is always beft 
provided, if we do not intrude upon her more 
than fhe is accuftomed to. If we have, for 
fome time, taken little nourimment, nature be- 
comes fo habituated to it, that we feel indiipo- 
fed, as foon as the ufual meafure is tranfgreff- 
ed ; and b©th the ftomach and its digeftive 
powers are thereby impaired. 

The hardy countryman digefts the crude and 
folid food, at which the ftomach of the luxu- 
rious citizen recoils. In order to ftrengthen 
the ftomach, we ought not to withhold from it 
what keeps it in proper exercife. But, for 
this purpofe, we mould rather improve the 
quality, than increafe the quantity of alimen- 
tary fubftances. It is with this organ as with 
all other ps.. : the more exercife 
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we give it, the more Strength and vigour it ac- 
quires. Hence, it is highly improper to leave 
off eating food of difficult digeftion, as feme 
people are apt to do ; for this is not the way 
of improving the energy of the body. 

It would be a fruitlefs and impracticable at- 
tempt, to lay down fixed rules, by which the 
refpedtive falubrity or pernicioufnefs of every 
fpecies of aliment might be determined, in its 
application to the individual. It has been be- 
fore obferved, that fuch rules do not exift in 
nature ; and that the particular {late and con- 
dition of the perfon, time, and circumitances, 
mull: ferve as our guide. Hence it may be 
confidered as a general rule, that all incon- 
gruous mixtures and compofitions, for inftance 
milk and vinegar or other acids, or milk and 
fpiHts, are hurtful, by generating an acid and 
acrid whey in the ftomach, and at the fame 
time producing an indigestible coagulated 
mafs. 

Having premifed thefe introductory re- 
marks, I proceed to treat 

Of Food in particular* 

r. As to its quantity. A much greater num- 
ber of difeafes originate, upon the whole, 
from irregularities in eating, than in drinking ; 
and, in the latter refpeel, we commit mere 
frequent errors with regard to quantity, than 
quality : otherwife the heterogeneous mixture 
of provisions, with which we load our ftom- 
achs, would difagree with all. This indeed 
but too often h; One who eats flowly, 

Bi 
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and a little only of a variety of difhes, will 
lefs injure his ftomach than another, who eats 
immoderately of one or two favourite articles, 
and partakes of the others only for the fake 
of cuftom, or as a compliment paid perhaps 
to a fair hoftefs. — The gaflric juice which is 
generated in the ftomach, is capable of dif- 
folving and digefting the molt diverfified ma- 
terials, provided they be not unfuitably mix- 
ed ; and a perfectly healthy ftomach can pre- 
pare a chyle, or a milky fluid, of the fame 
nourishing principle, from all eatable fufc>- 
ftances whatever. 

The general rule then is, to eat as much as is 
necefary to fupply the ivajle fujfered by the body ; 
if we tranfgrefs this meafure, we produce too- 
much blood ; a circumftance as detrimental, 
though not fo dangerous to life, as that of 
having too little. If we were never to tref- 
pafs the due limits of temperance, our natural 
appetite would be able accurately to deter- 
mine, hew much food we might confume, 
-without diminifliing our vivacity. But, from 
the ufual phyfical education of children, this 
can fcarcely be expected in ?dults. We ouo-ht 
therefore to pay ftrzet attention, to the ftate°of 
thofe interlines, which ferve to prepare the ali- 
mentary fluid j and when thefe are in a relax- 
ed or difeafed ftate, we mould inftantly begin 
to be more moderate in eating. 

There are three kinds of appetite : ift, The 

natural appetite, which is equally ftimulated 

and fatisfied with the moft fnnple dim, as with 

>le ; 2d, The artificial appetite, 

or t] ic elixirs, liqueurs, 
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pickles, digeflive falts, &c; and which remains 
only as long as the operation of thefe ftimu- 
lants continues ; 3d, The habitual appetite, or 
that by which we accuftom ourfelves to take 
victuals at certain hours, and frequently with- 
out a defire of eating. — Longing for a particu- 
lar food is likewife a kind of falfe appetite. — 
The true and healthy appetite alone can afder- 
tain the quantity of food proper for the indi- 
vidual : if in that Hate we no longer relifh a 
common dim, it is a certain criterion of its not 
agreeing with our digeftive organs. If after 
dinner we feel ourfelves as cheerful as before it, 
we may be allured, that we have taken a diet- 
etkal meal. For, if the proper meafure be ex- 
ceeded, torpor'and relaxation will be the ne- 
ceffary confequence ; our faculty of digeflion 
will be impaired, and a variety of complaints 
gradually induced. 

The ftomach being diftended by frequent 
and violent exertions, will not reft fatisfied 
with the former quantity of food ; — its avidity 
will increafe with indulgence in excels ; and 
temperance alone can reduce it to its natural 
ftate, and reftore its elafticity. Fulnefs of 
blood, and corpulency, are the difagreeable ef- 
fects of too much eatin h progreflively 
relaxes the ftomach, and pnnifhes the offer: 
with headach, fever, pain in the bowels, diar- 
rhoea, and other diforders. * 

The more fuddenly this expanfion takes 
place, the more forcibly and dangeroufly it 
affe&s the ftomach ; and its fibres, being too 
much extended, are the more fenfible of the 
fubfequent relaxation. Slow eating, therefore, 
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prefcryes the fibres in a due ftate of elafdcicy. 
Hencej to eatjlowly, is the firfl maxim in Di- 
etetics : the ftomach fuftering in this cafe but 
a very gradual diftenfion, as the food has fuf- 
ficient time to be duly prepared by maftication. 
He who obferve* this fimple rule, will feel 
himfelf fatisfied, only when he has received a 
due proportion of aliment. But he who fwal- 
i his food too quickly, and before it is per- 
fectly chewed, will imagine he has eaten 
enough, when the unmafticated provifions oc- 
caiion a fenie of preffure on the fides of the 
ftomach. — The teeth are defigned by nature 
to grind our food, and to mix it with the fal- 
produced by innumerable glands, and 
deftined to promote its iblution. 

A healthy appetite is alfo determined by the 
feafon, to the influence of which the ftomach 
is expofed, in common with the other vifcera. 
Hence heat, in general, relaxes and exhaufts 
the body, from its tendency to diffipate the flu- 
ids, or to diminifh. their quantity \ and conse- 
quently the ftomach cannot digeft the fame 
portion of food in fummer, which it does in 
winter. There are however perfons, who have 
the ftrongeft appetite, and poffefs the moft 
vigorous digeflive powers, in the extreme heat 
of fummer. The bile of fuch individuals is 
of a watery connftence, and too fparingly fe- 
creted ; a defect, which is bed remedied by 
heat. Thofe who take more exercife in winter 
than in fummer, can alfo digeil more food. 
But as individuals leading a fedentary life ufu- 
ally fuffer in winter from a bad (late of digef- 
tion, owing to a want of exercife, they ought 
to take lei's food ih that feafon. 
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We call thofe fubftances nutritive, which re- 
store and fupply what has been wailed. They 
conduct to the body homogeneous or affirm- 
lated parts, by means of the inteflinal canal, 
and by changing thefe parts into mufcular 
fubitance or flefli, or into the fluid form of 
blood. Since forne alimentary articles com- 
municate their nutritive element fooner than 
others, as they contain coarfer or more delicate 
particles, which according to their nature are 
more or lefs apt to be aflimi lated with the body, 
it follows, that all of them cannot be equally 
nourifhing. 

Too little aliment debilitates the body, 
which thereby acquires lefs than it lofes by 
refpiration j it hailens the confumption of life \ 
the blood becomes inert and rarefied ; or is 
rendered acrid and liable to putrefaction. Af- 
ter long failing the breath is fetid, and the an- 
imal body becomes difpofed to putrid fevers. 
—We can more eafily digeit a heavy meal, in 
four hours of accelerated refpiration and muf- 
cular action during the day, than in eight hours 
of ileep. This circumftance has led mankind 
to make their principal meal about the middle 
of the day.. A perfon who fits up five or fix 
hours after fupper, will Tel himfelf much more 
inclined to take a fecond fupper, than to go 
to bed.. 

Abjti'ience readily induces putrid difeaies : a 
failing of twenty-four hours is followed with a 
difgufl and averiion to food, which ofitfelf is a 
fymptom of putrefcency, and is at length fuc- 
ceedtd by delirium. — After taking for fome 
time too little food, the body is enfeebled ; 
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the veflels are not fufliciently fupplied ; their 
aftion on the whole mafs of the blood, and of 
the blood on the feveral veflels, is interrupted \ 
its free circulation is checked ; and the imall- 
er veflels corrugate, fo that the thinneft blood 
is no longer capable of pervading them, as is 
the cafe in old age. When a perfon has fuf- 
fered io much from extreme hunger, that his 
fluids are already in a putrefcent ftate, much- 
food mufl not be given him at once j for his 
contracted ftomach cannot digell it. Such a 
body muft be fupported with liquid nourish- 
ment, in fmall quantities, and be treated alto- 
gether like a patient in a pUtrid or nervous fe- 
ver. Hence, no animal food of any kind, but 
fubacid vegetables alone, can be given with- 
propriety. 

i. As to the quality of ailment, we mufl here 
inveftigate the nature of Digeftion. This func* 
tion may be aptly divided into two different 
proceffes : Solution and AJfimilatioiu Solution 
takes place in the ftomach, where the food is 
changed into a pulp, where it is diflblved ac- 
cording to its greater or lefs folubility, and 
where its nourifliing particles are abforbed. 
Affimilation only begins, when the folution 
has already taken place in. the ftomach, when 
the nutritive fubftance, or the alimentary juice, 
is inhaled by the abibrbent veflels, and con- 
ducted to the blood, by means of the la&eals. 
Aflimilation, therefore, is that function, bj 
which the aliment is as it were annualized \ 
and hence it has been conjectured, that animal 
food is eafier digefted than vegetable, as being, 
more analogous to our nature, and more eafily 
converted into animal fluids. 
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There are articles of eafy and of difficult di- 
geftion, in the animal as well as in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom : in both we find fome fubftances, 
which are completely indigeftible, and which 
pafs through the alimentary canal, without af- 
fording any nouri/hment. 

The mqftjimple dijhes are the mojl nourifljing. 
The multiplied combinations of fubftances, 
though they may pleafe the palate, are not con- 
ducive to health. All fubftances containing 
much jelly, whether animal or vegetable, are 
nouriming ; for this alone affords nutriment ; 
and the hard, watery, and faline particles of 
food cannot be afhmilated or converted into 
chyle. Nouriming fubftances would, indeed, 
be more conformable to Nature j but, as our 
appetite generally incites us to eat fomewhat 
more than is neceffary, we mould acquire too 
much alimentary matter, and become too full 
of blood, if we were to choofe only fuch articles 
of food as contain a great quantity of jelly. 

Dr. Buchan very juftly obferves, that " the 
iC great art of preparing food is to blend the 
" nutritive part of the aliment with a fufficient 
M quantity of fome light farinaceous fubftance, 
*' in order to fill up the canal, without over- 
'* charging it with more nutritious particles 
" than are necefiary for the fupport of the ani- 
Ci mal. This may be done either by bread or 
" other farinaceous fubftances, of which there 
" is a great variety/' Thole, who are not 
employed in hard labour or exercife, do not 
require fuch nouriming food as thofe, whofe 
nutritive fluids are in part confumed by muf- 
cular exertions and violent perfpiration. 
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Such as have fuffered frequent IofTes of blood, 
from whatever caufe, will beft reftore it by 
ftrong aliment ; which, on the contrary, ought 
to be avoided by the plethoric. Thofe, lafUy, 
whofe frame is weakened and emaciated by 
irregularities and dimpation, fhould not at- 
tempt to eat much at a time, but rather repeat 
their meals more frequently, at proper and 
regular intervals. 

Whether we ought to make ufe of articles 
of eafy or difficult digeftion, cannot be deter- 
mined by general rules : every perfon mufl 
attend to the effects, which fubftances of dif- 
nt degrees of digeftibility produce on his 
ftomach. The chyle, when prepared of fub- 
ftances not eafily digeftible, is folid and con- 
centrated, and confequently affords a fubftan- 
tial mufcular fibre : but fuch fubftances as the 
ftomach cannot digeft, ought never to be ufed 
as food. 

It is an important rule of diet, to eat if pof- 
fible of one kind of meat only, or, at all events, 
to eat of that difh Jirji which is the moji palata- 
ble. The ftomach is enabled to prepare the 
beft chyle from fimple fubftances, and will 
thence produce the moft healthy fluids. And 
if we fallow the fecond part of this rule, we 
are in no danger of overloading the ftomach. 
At a table dietetically arranged, we ought to 
begin with thofe difhes which are moft diffi- 
cult to be digefted, and finifh pur meal with 
the moft eafy ; becaufe the former require 
ftronger digeftive powers, and more bile and 
faliva, all of which become defective tov ards 
the end of a heavy meal. The power of di- 
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geftion in the ftomach is undoubtedly moil 
vigorous and a&ive, when that organ is not 
too much diflended ; and the more coarfe Jub- 
ilances alfo require a longer time for being 
duly affimilated. 

To begin meals, as the French, Germans, 
and Scots generally do, with foups or broths, 
is highly improper and noxious. Thefe liquid 
dimes are ill calculated to prepare the ftomach 
for the reception of folid food ; as they not 
only weaken and fwell it by their bulk and 
weight, but alfo deprive it of the appetite for 
the fucceeding part of the dinner. Every 
tenfion is attended with relaxation, fo that we 
imagine ourfelves fatisficd fooner than we are 
in reality. Befides, broths and foups require 
little digeftion, weaken the ftomach, and are 
attended with all the pernicious effects of oth- 
er warm and relaxing drinks. They are ben- 
eficial to the fick, to the aged, and to thofe 
who, from the want of teeth, have loft the 
power of maftication ; but for fuch perforis 
they ought to be fufficiently diluted, and not too 
much heated with fpices ; — otherwife they will 
be digefted with fome difficulty. 

Many individuals are accuftomed to fpend 
the whole forenoon without breakfaii, and feel 
no inconvenience from it, while others of a 
more delicate flomach could not bear fuch 
abftinence, without unavoidable cravings and 
debility. The bufmefs of digeftion is ufually 
accomplifhed within three or four hours after 
a meal ; hence the ftomach is empty at rifmg 
in the morning, and the body often enfeebled 
by long falling. Our breakfaft mould th 
C 
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fere confift of more folid and nourifhing fub- 
ftances, than are now generally ufed for that 
meal ; efpecially if our dinner is to be delay- 
ed till the late hours which modern fafhion 
prefcribes. We mould breakfaft foon after 
up, dine about mid-day, and not pro- 
t the hour of fupper till the time which 
are points out for reft 
A principal rule of diet is to take food with 
i ne mind ; hence it is prefera- 
ble to^dine or fup in company : our food has 
thus more relifh, it agrees better with us, and 
eat more (lowly and cheerfully. But we 
ht not to indulge ourfelves in fitting too 
; at table, which is always pernicious to 
health. For digeftiori takes place, even while 
we fit at table ; and as the ftomach, when 
gradually fupplied, craves for additional quan- 
s of food, efpecially when a variety of pal- 
atable dimes ftjmulates the appetite, we ought 
to be much on ird againfl thefe feduc- 

tions. Hence it is moft advifable to make our" 
dinner on one or two diilies ; becaufe we can 
eat more of a plurality of dimes than of i 
or two only, and do not fo eahly perc 
nthe ftomach is overloaded. — To read, or 
rwifc exercife the mind, during the time 
of eating, is improper. 

G« c dinner or fup;v:r 

. conducive to increafe i 

the circulation of the blood. But' 

petite, . 
s of the ftomach, b. 
- fy m P ; ^ the other parts' of the 

- . >, wc feldom fee pep- 
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pie worn out with fatigue able to partake of 
their ufual repafts. Ihe exercife, however 
gentle, ought to be over at lead half an hour 
before dinner ; becaufe it is hurtful to fit 
down to table immediately after great fatigue. 

As to our conduct after dinner, it is fcarcery 
pofiible to give rules that are generally appli- 
cable, and much lefs fo to every individual. 
From the contradictory opinion of the molt 
efleemed authors, they appear not to have 
difcriminated between the various dates and 
conditions of animal life ; and as exercife was 
found to agree with fome conftitutions, and to 
difagree with others, a diverfity of opinions 
neceffarily arofe among thofe who were fo 
paffionately fond of reducing every thing to 
general rules. In order then to remove thefe 
difficulties, I think it neceifary to obferve, 
that though it be apparentlv confident with 
the inltincl: of nature to reft fome time after 
dinner, according to !e of ani- 

mals, yet this time, ! as other concur- 

rent circumftances, dei to be more pre- 

cifely determined. 

As foon as the food has entered the ftom- 
ach, the important office of digeftion begins : 
the vigour of the organs exerted on this occa- 
fion ought certainly not to be abridged by vio- 
lent exercife ; but mufcular and robuft people 
feel no inconvenience from gentle motion about 
one hour after the heavielt meal. On the con- 
trary, it is highly probable that the abdominal 
mulcles receive additional impetus, by exer- 
tions of a moderate kind. But as the whole 
procefs of digeftion is of much longer duration 
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than is generally imagined, the afternoon 
hours cannot be employed advantageoufly to 
health, in any labor requiring flrong exer- 
tions. 

The tranfition of the alimentary fluid into 
blood, which takes place in the third or fourth 
hour after a meal, and in fome people of a 
weak and flow digeltion much later, is always 
attended with fome increafe of irritability, 
which, in perfons of great fenfibility, may de- 
generate into a painful fenfation or illnefs. 
At tiiistime, therefore, nervous and hypochon- 
driac perfons are frequently troubled with 
their ufual paroxyfms ; they are feized with 
anguifh, opprefnon, and an inclination to 
faint, without any external caufe. Perfons 
in this condition of body, as well as all febrile 
patients, and efpecially thofe who are troubled 
with ftomachic complaints, would aft ex- 
tremely wrong and imprudent, to undertake 
any exercife whatever, before their- victuals 
be completely digefted ; as during digeftion 
all the fluids collect towards the ffcomach. In 
violent exercife, or in an increafed Hate of 
perspiration, the fluids are forced to the ex- 
ternal parts, and withdrawn from the ftomach, 
where they are indifpenfable to afiiit the proper 
concoction. 

As to the propriety of JJceping after dinner •, 
we may learn from thofe animals, which fleep 
after feeding, that a little indulgence of this 
kind cannot be hurtful. Yet this again can- 
not be eftabliflicd as a general rule among 
men. For the animals which fleep after food, 
are for the moil part fupplied with articles of 
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fo very difficult digeftion, and fo hard in V. 
nature, that great digeltive powers are r. 
to convert them into alimentary matter. He 
this practice can be recommended only to the 
nervous and debilitated, to weakly performs in 
general, who are much employed in mental 
exercife, and are pail the middle age — ef- 
pecially after a heavy meal, in hot weather, and 
warm climates. 

Experience, however, teaches us, that, in 
this refpecl:, a fhort fleep, of a few minutes 
only, is fufficient and preferable to one of 
longer duration ; for, in the latter cafe, we 
lofe more by an increafe of infenfible perfpira- 
tion, than is conducive to digeltion. — But the 
pofition of the body is far from being a matter 
of indifference. The bed is a reclined and 
not a horizontal poflure, from which head-ach 
may eafily arife, when the ftomach prefles 
upon the fubjacent interlines, and the blood 
is thereby impelled to the head.- The old 
practice of (landing or walking after dinner is 
fo far improper, as it is hurtful to take exercife, 
while the ftomach is difteiitied by food, the 
fenfation of which lafts at lead for one hour. 

In the primitive ages, people fubfifled 
chiefly upon plants and fruits. Even to this 
day, many feels and whole nations, the Bra- 
mins for inftance, abftain from the ufe of an- 
imal food. The ancient Germans, alfo, who 
were fo renowned for their bodily ftrength, 
lived upon acorns, wood apples, four milk, 
and other productions of their then unculti- 
vated foil. In the prefent mode of life, here 
as well as on the Continent, a gfeat propor- 
C 2 
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tk>n of the poorer clafs of country-people fub- 
fift chiefly on vegetables ; but although they 
duly digeft their vegetable aliment, and be- 
come vigorous, yet it is certain, that animal 
food would anfwer thefe purpofes much better. 
Hence in countries where the labouring clafs 
of people live principally upon animal food, 
they far excel in bodily ftrength and duration 
of life. 

A popular writer obferves, that " ani- 
" mal food is lefs adapted to the fedentary 
" than the laborious, whofe diet ought 
" to confift chiefly of vegetables. ln- 
" dulging in animal food renders men dull 
" and unfit for the purfuits of fcience, efpe- 
" cially when it is accompanied with the free 
" ufe of (Irons liquors." This is fo far true, 
but Dr. Buchan ought to have added, that the 
v infirm, and thofe who labour under complaints 
of indigeftion, will fuffer flill more from the 
ufe of vegetable fubftances, which by their pe- 
culiar nature produce too much acid, and re- 
quire flronger digeftive organs, in order to be 
changed into a good alimentary fluid. 

Dr. Buchan farther obferves, that " con- 
" fumptions fo common in England, are in 
" part owing to the great ufe of animal food." 
To this aflfertion no one will give his afient, 
who is acquainted with that clafs of men, who 
carry on the bufinefs of butchers, among 
>m it is as rare to hear of a confumptive 

rfon, as it is to find a failor troubled with 
the hypochondriasis. I mult quote another 
observation of this gentleman, to which I 
:annot implicitly fublcribe. Having remark- 
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ed, that the moil common difeafe in this coun- 
try is the fcurvy ; that we find a taint of it in 
almoft every family, and in fome a very deep 
taint, he fays, — " that a difeafe fo general 
" muft have a general caufe, and there is none 
"fo obvious, as the great quantity of animal 
" food devoured by the natives. As a proof, 
" that fcurvy arifes from this caufe, we are in 
" poiTefllon of no remedy for that difeafe equal 
" to the free ufe of freih vegetables." He 
likewife remarks, c< that the choleric difpo- 
" fition of the EngEfh is almoft proverbial, 
" and if he were to aflign a caufe of it, it 
" would be their living fo much on animal 
-" food ;" and finally, that " there is no doubt 
"but this induces a ferocity of temper un- 
" known to men, whofe food is chiefly taken 
" from the vegetable kingdom." 

There is much truth mingled with much 
fallacy in thefe aflertions. I will allow, that 
animal food predifpofes people to fcorbutic 
complaints, and that it renders men more bold 
and fanguinary in their temper ; but there are 
a variety of other caufes which produce a fim- 
ilar effect. Nor are the Englifh fo choleric a 
people as the Italians and Turks, both of 
whom, though fparing in the ufe of animal 
food, are uncommonly vindictive. It is farther 
not to be imputed to the confumption of flefh- 
meat, or the want of vegetables alone, that 
the fcurvy is fo frequent in this country, both 
on land and at lea. There appears to me to 
exift a powerful caufe, to which people pay very 
little attention, and from which the fcurvy 
more frequently derives its origin than from 
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any other ; the difference of food being in fact 
only a concurrent caufe. 

If we confider the very fudden and frequent 
changes of temperature in our climate ; if we 
compare the prefent mode of living with that of 
our anceftors, who did not interrupt the di- 
geftion of one meal by another, fuch as our rich 
luncheons in the forenoon, and our tea and 
coffee in the afternoon, when the digeftive 
organs are, as it were, drowned in thefe favour- 
ite liquids ; — if, farther, we reflect upon the 
irregular manner in which our time of repofe 
is arranged, fo that we fpend a great part of 
our life in the unwholefome night-air, partly at 
id partly in tire modern practice 
of travel ling* at night; — if all thefe cricumftanc- 
es bi jighed, we cannot be at a lofs to dif- 

er a more general caufe of fcorbutic com- 
plai n t s , th a n that of eating too much animal food. 

After thefe reflections, it will not be diffi- 
cult to comprehend, that the mofh important 
of the human functions is materially injured, 
by thefe habitual irregularities. I allude to the 
infenfible perfpiration which is fo far from being 
encouraged and fupported by fuch conduct, 
that the noxious particles, which ought to be 
evaporated, are daily and hourly repelled, a- 
gain abforbed.by the lacteals, and reconducted 
to the mafs of the circulating fluids. Here 
they can produce no other effect than that of 
tainting the humours with acrimonious par- 
ticles, and difpofing them to a flate of putref- 
cency and dilTokirion, which is the leading 
fymptom of fcurvy. Upon the minuteil in- 
quiries among iea-faring people, as well as the 
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inhabitants of the country, I have been in- 
formed, that thofe individuals, who pay due 
attention to the (late of their fkin, by wearing 
flannel fhirts and worfted (lockings, and by not 
expofing themfelves too often to night-air, or 
other irregularities, are feldom, if ever, trou- 
bled with fcurvy. 

To return to the fubjecT: of animal food and 
its effects, it deferves to be remarked, that a too 
frequent and exceffive ufe of it difpofes the 
fluids to putrefaction, and, I believe in fome 
fanguine temperaments, communicates to the 
mind a degree of ferocity. Nations living 
chiefly upon the flefh of animals, like the Tar- 
tars, are in general more fierce than others ; 
and the fame effect is manifeit in carnivorous 
animals : they emit a very difagreeable fmell, 
and both their fiefh and milk has an unpleafant 
and difgufling tafte. Even a child will refufe 
the bread, when its nurfe has eaten too much 
r animal food. Thofe who eat great quantities 
' of meat, and little bread or vegetables, muft 
necclfarily acquire an offenlive breath. It ap- 
pears, therefore, to be molt fuitr.ble and con- 
ducive to "health, to combine animal with vege- 
table food, in due proportions. This cannot 
be minutely afcertained, with reflect to every 
individual ; but, in general, two thirds or three 
fourths of vegetables, to one third or fourth 
part of meat, appears to be the mod proper. 
By this judicious mixture, we may avoid the 
dileafes arifing from a too copious ufe of either. 
Much, however, depends on the peculiar prop- 
erties of alimentary fubftances, belonging to 
one or the other of the different clafles, which 
we have now to invefligate. 
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Of Animal Food. 

It may ferve as a preliminary rule, that fre/Jj 
meat is the moft wholefome and nourifhing^ 
To preferve thefe qualities, however, it ought 
to be drefled fo as to remain tender and juicy ; 
for by this means it will be eafily digefted, and 
afford moil nourishment. 

The ileih of tame animals is, upon the whole, 
preferable to game ; and although the latter be, 
in general, more mellow, and eafier of digef- 
tion, it does not contain the fweet jelly, and 
mild juices, with which the former is almoft 
uniformly impregnated. 

By the ufual mode of dreiling victuals, they 
lofe a considerable part of their nutritious qual- 
ity, and become thereby lefs digeflible. Raw 
certainly contains the purefl and mod 
nouriming juice. We do not, however, eat 
raw fiefh, but there are fome fubflances which 
are frequently confumed in a ftate nearly ap- 
proaching to that of rawnefs. Such are the 
Iphalia hams, Italian faufages, fmoked 
.geefe, falted herrings, and the like. 

Various modes of preparing and drefTmg 
meat have been contrived, to render it more 
palatable, and better adapted to the ilomach. 
By expofure to the air, flefh becomes more 
foft, which obviouflyis the effeft of incipient 
putrefadion j for, by this procefs, the volatile 
particles of ammoniacal fait are difengaged, 
and it is rendered more agreeable to the tafte! 
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Pickled and fmoked meats,* fo commonly ufed 
in the northern and eaftern countries of Eu- 
rope, acquire an unnatural hardnefs, and com- 
municate a great degree of acrimony to the flu- 
ids of the human body. By boiling, flefh is de- 
prived of its nourifhing juice, as the gelatinous 
fubftance of the meat is extracted, and incor- 
porated in the broth ; and it is thus converted 
into a lefs nutritive and more oppreflive bur- 
den for the digeflive organs ; becaufe the 
fpirituous and balfamic particles are too much 
evaporated during trie boiling. The broth 
indeed contains the moft nourifhing part of it, 
but it is too much diluted to admit of an eafy 
digeftion. A better mode of dreffing meat is 
roqfting, by which its ftrength is lefs wafted, 
and the fpirituous particles prevented from 
evaporating ; a cruft is foon formed on its 
furface, and the nutritive principle better pre- 
ferved. Hence, one pound of roafted meat is, in 
.actual nourifhment, equal to two or three 
pounds of boiled meat._ 

The boiling of animal food is frequently per- 
formed in open veffels ; which is not the beft 
method of rendering it tender, palatable, and 
nourifhing : clofe veffels only ought to be ufed 
for that purpofe. The culinary procefs called 
Jiewing is of all others the mail profitable 

I nutritious, and beft calculated to preferve 

* It is e, that fmoked meat is more readily digefted in 

in hoilfd ftatc. Exptritr.ee affords ample proof of this 
in the articles of fmoked hams and faufages; 
^ fmids which, bv the joint protciics of ptek- 
it heen effectually decomposed, or converted 
. 1 fait combined 
villi animal jelly, axe completer) extracted b) boiling, fo that lit- 
tle more than the dry flefliy fibres remain behind. 
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and to concentrate the molt fubftantial parts of 
animal food. 

When we expofe articles of provifion to the 
fire, without any addition of moifture, it is call- 
ed baking. That fuch articles may not be too 
much dried by evaporation, they are ufually 
covered with pafte. Thus the meat, indeed, re- 
tains all its nutritive particles, becomes tender 
and eafiiy digeftible ; but the pafle is the more 
detrimental to the ftomach, as it generally con- 
fifts of an undue proportion of butter, which 
cannot be readily digefted in that Hate. When 
meat is fried, it is in fome degree deprived of 
its fubftance ; but, if the fire be ftrong enough, 
a folid cruft will foon be formed on its furface, 
by which the evaporation will be checked, and 
the flefh rendered mellow : the butter, or other 
fat ufed to prevent its adherence to the pan, 
gives it a burnt or empyreumatic tafte, and 
renders its digeflion in the flomach rather 
difficult. 

Vegetables are, in general, not fo readily di- 
gefted, as even hard and tough animal fub- 
ftances ; which from their nature are more 
fpeedily aflimilated to the body ; but the flefh 
of young animals, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of wholefome vegetables, is the diet bell 
adapted to our fyftem. The flefh of fattened 
cattle is by no means wholefome ; thefe ani- 
mals lead a fluggifh and inactive life, and as 
they are furrounded in their dungeons by a 
bad and putrid air, they confequently do not 
afford fluids falutary for the ftoma 

Though fat meat is more nourifoing than 
lean, fat being the cellular fubftance of animal 
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jelly, yet to digeft this oily matter, there is re- 
quired, on account of its &ifficult folubility, a 
good bile, much faliva, and a vigorous flom- 
ach. To prevent any bad effects, we ought 
to ufe a fufficient quantity of fait, which is an 
excellent folvent of fat, and changes it into a 
faponaceous mafs. 

Luxury has introduced an unnatural ope- 
ration, which makes the flefh of certain ani- 
mals at once delicate and nutritious ; but the 
flefh of the fame animals is ftill more whole- 
fome in their unmutilated ftate, before they 
have been fuffered to copulate. The mucil- 
aginous and gelatinous parts of animals alone 
afford nourifhmcnt ; and according to the pro- 
portion of thefe contained in the meat, it is 
more or lei's nourifhing. We find mucilage 
to be a principal conflituent in vegetable, and 
jelly or gluten in animal bodies : hence far- 
inaceous fubftances contain the mo ft of the 
former, and the flefh of animals rnofl of the 
latter. A fubftantial jelly, as for inftance thai 
of calf's feet, is more nourifhing than a thin 
chicken broth ; but it is more difficult to be 
digefted. 

In fummer, it is advifable to increafe the 
proportion of vegetable food, and to make ufe 
of acids, fuch as vinegar, lemons, oranges, and 
the like ; the blood being in that feafon much 
difpofed to putrefency. The man who contin- 
ually takes nourifhing food, is liable to become 
fat and plethoric , while on the contrary the 
parfimonious, or the religious fanatic, from 
their abflinence, become thin and enfeebled : 
hence the medium, or a proper mixture of both 
D 
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etable and animal nutriment, feems to be 
moft conducive to Hlalth. I cannot fumcient- 
ly recommen., the following caution to thofe 
who are frequently troubled with a craving 
appetite : the more food the ftomach demands, 
it ought to be the more fparingly furnifhed 
with ftrongly nourifliing fubftances,in order to 
avoid obefity, or fatnefs ; and much vegetable 
food is in this cafe required, to counteract that 
difpofition to putrefceiicy, which the frequent 
eating of nutritive fubflances necelfarily occa- 
fions. 

There are people who feel the fenfation of 
hunger in a painful degree, which generally 
arifes from too much acid being generated in 
the ftomach. A vegetable diet would be prej- 
udicial to fuch individuals ; they ought to in- 
creafe the proportion of animal food ; and 
dimes containing . oily fubflances, in general, 
agree well with them. Bread and butter is 
ufeful to fuch perfons, in order to neutralize 
Their acid acrimony, and at the fame time, to 
change the fat into a more foluble faponaceous 
fubilance. The caufe of this acid is frequent- 
ly a weaknefs in the ftomach, which cannot 
be cured in any other manner, than by 
ftrengthening bitters, and articles of nourifh- 
ment that are mildly aftringent, and promote 
warmth in the inteflines ; and in this refpect, 
cold meat, as well as drink, is preferable to 
hot. 

The jelly of animals being the very fub- 
ftance, which renovates the folid parts, is ob- 
vioufly ferviceable and neeeffary to nourifh the 
human body. 1 ever, each kind of an- 
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imal has its peculiar jelly and fat, which can be 
nourifhing only when affimilated to our na- 
ture by the digeftive organs ; and as the differ- 
ent parts of animals require different degrees 
of digeftion, it will be neceffary to enter into 
more minute inquiries, refpecting thefe par- 
ticulars. 

Experience informs us, that the flefh and 
inteftines of young animals afford a thin, eafi- 
ly digeftible, and nutritive jelly. Old ani- 
mals, hard and tough flefh, cartilages, finews, 
ligaments, membranes, membranous thick in- 
teftines, and the fmewy parts of the legs, pro- 
duce a ftrong and vifcid jelly, which is diffi- 
cult to be digefted and affimilated to our flu- 
ids. The more healthy the animal is, the 
ftronger will be the jelly, and the more nour- 
ifhing its fluids. The mo ft nutritious flefh is 
that of animals living in the open air, having 
much exercife anil a copious mafs of bl< 
and particularly, if ti apt in dry and 

warm places. The alkali contained in the flefh 
of carnivorous animals is the caufe of the bacl 
nourifhment it affords, and of the injurious 

iequences attending its ufe. From the 
fimilarity in the flruclure of quadrupeds to 
that of man, it may be conjectured, that their 
jelly is fimilar to ours ; that fuch as are fed 
upon milk give the beft nourifhment ; and 
that the flefh of female animals is more eafily 
digefted, but.lefs nutritious than that of the 

irated males, which in every refpect deferves 
the preference. After quadrupeds, we may 
ekifs birds, in point of nourifhment ; then 

tes ; next to them amphibious animals ; 
laftly infects. 
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As animal food is ftrongly nourifhing, it 
generates blood, fat, and fpirituous particles, 
in a much greater quantity than vegetable ali- 
ment. The activity and courage of carnivo- 
rous animals prove, that the feeding upon flefh 
gives fpirit and ftrength, heats the body, and 
preferves the mufcles in a lively ftate. For 
thefe reafons, much animal food is improper 
for thofe of a full habit and abundance of 
blood, for febrile patients, and thofe who are 
dilpofed to hemorrhages or lofTes of blood. 
The phlegmatic, on the contrary, and thofe of 
thin watery fluids, and a weak digeition, may 
with fafety eat more animal than vegetable 
food. — Of the different kinds of flefh, game 
is mod heating ; that of young domeftic ani- 
mals leaft ; for inftance, of calves and 
chickens, particularly when they are eaten 
with vegetable fubftances containing an acid, 
forrel, afparagus, &c. That animal 
d difpofes to putrefcency, 1 have before re- 
iked y hence it ought to be fparingly ufed 
in fummer, and in hot climates. Perfons, 
whole fluids already fhow a putrid tendency, 
and who are reminded of it by frequent erup- 
tions of the lkin, or who are already corpulent, 
ifiould abftain from a too copious ufe of ani- 
mal food, 

I have alfo obferved, that the flefh of carnivo- 
rous animals has an extraordinary tendency to 
putrefa&ion, as is obvious from their fetid per- 
foration ; that it contains an acrimony and al- 
kalefcency foreign to our nature , and that it 
does not aff< nutriment. Theflefh of 

nivorous an making more of the vegeta- 
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ble principle, is lefs fubject to putrefaction ; 
and though it be lefs nourifhiilg, and lefs 
abounding in fpirituous particles than that of 
the former, yet it fupplies us with a milder and 
more congenial aliment. 

The flefh of fifties, being, like the element 
in which they live, molt diflinft from the 
nature of man, is of all others the leafl whole- 
fome and nutritive. 

The tame quadrupeds that fuck the moth- 
er's milk, if they reft too much and are quick- 
ly fed, do not afford a good and well-prepared 
food. In animals, which have tender muf- 
cles and little exercife, thofe parts are probably 
the moft wholefome which are more in motion 
than others, fuch as the legs and head. 

Poultry furnifhes us with the moil valuable 
aliment, as it has excellent and well-digefted 
fluids, from its more frequent exercife and 
conftant refidencc in the open and pure air. 
Some animals, when young, have tough and 
fpongy flefh, which is mollified and improved 
by age, and can be eaten only after a certain 
time, fuch as eels and carp. Others are hard 
when young, and mull be ufed early, becaufe 
i that hardnefs increafes with their age ; as the 
haddoc, and many other ipecieG of fiffi. The 
flefh of old animals, that have lefs mufcular 
parts than the young ones of the fame fpe- 
cies, is indigeftible ; and we may lay it down as 
a general rule, that the more the flefh of 
animal is difpofed to putrefaction, it is the 
more unwholefome. 

Veal, although affording lefs nutriment than 
the flefh of the fame animal in a ft ate of ma- 
D 2 
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turity, contains many nouriming and earthy 
particles, and produces little or no difpofition 
to flatulency : it ought, however, not to be 
brought to market, till the calf is at leaft fix 
weeks old, and fed, if pollible, on the mother's 
milk. Veal is not of a heating nature, and 
may therefore be allowed to febrile patients in 
a very weak Hate, efpecially with the addition 
of fome acid ; — it is alfo the mofl proper food 
for perfons who have a difpofition to hemorrha- 
ges. On account of the great proportion it 
contains of vifcidity. perfons difpofed to phlegm 
and complaints of the abdomen, ought to ab- 
ilain from its ufe. For thefe reafons, we rec- 
ommend veal-broth, efpecially in pectoral and 
inflammatory difeafes. The lungs, the liver, 
tongue of veal, are lefs vifcous than 
the fleih ; and being eafily digefted, foft, and 
mild, they are very proper for fick perfons and 
convalefcents. No animal fat is lighter than 
this ; it mows the leaft difpofition to putref- 
cency ; and it may therefore be ufed, in pref- 
erence to any other, by perfons of a fcorbutic 
taint. The fat of veal mould not be boiled ; 
the operation of boiling foftens its fibres too 
much, diffolves the jelly, and renders it unfit 
for digeftion. But, by roafting, it becomes 
drier, and fomewhat more folid ; both the fe- 
rous and thick parts of the blood are incraffated 
in the external veil els, the fibres are dried up, 
and a cruft is formed, beneath which the flu- 
ids are moved, and changed into vapour, by 
fh con cation of heat. In this op- 

< ■ '- lie, as it were, in a vapour- 

, and are perfectly foftenejd without lofing 
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any of the jelly. Roafting, therefore, may be 
confidered as the beft mode of preparing thij 
meat. Baking alio forms a cruft over it like 
roafting, but the hi incraftated by heat may 
occafion inconvenience, as it pofTeifes an oily 
acrimony, and is with difficulty digefled. For 
the fame reafon, it is improper to eat the burnt 
cruft of any meat, of which fome people are 
particularly fond, though it contains an empy- 
reumatic oil, highly pernicious, and altogether 
indigestible by the ftomach. For roafting, the 
mellow and juicy kidney-piece, or the bread 
of veal, deferves the preference : the leg is- 
too dry and fibrous ; it requires good teeth to 
be well chewed, renders the ufe of tooth-picks 
more neceffary than any other difh, and is fre- 
quently troublefome to the ftomach. In fhort, 
veal does not agree well with weak and indolent 
(tomachs, which require to be exercifed with 
a firmer fpecies of meat. When boiled, it is 
but flightly nourifhing, and when we make a 
meal upon veal alone, we foon feel a renewal 
of the cravings of the appetite. For removing 
the acid from the ftomach, veal is the moft im- 
proper article of diet. But to patients recov- 
ering fVom indifpofition, firft may be given 
veal-broth, then roafted veal, and laftly beef; 
the properties of which we fhall now confider.* 
Beef affords much good, animating, and 
ftrong nourifhment ; and no other food is 

* A horrid cuflom hr;s been introduced by luxury, of feeding 
calves cooped up i.i boxes io fmall as to prevent all motion, and 
from which light is totally excluded : by this cruel refinement 
their flefli is, by epicures, thought to be rendered more white and 
delicate; but if hum not revolt at this practice, thofe 

who have any regard for health fhould avoid the ufe of the ikfli 
ef an animal rtiicd m this unnatural.afld putrtkeut Hate. 
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equal to the flefh of a bullock of a middle age. 
On account of its heating nature it ought not 
to be ufed, where there is already an abun- 
dance of heat ; and perfons of a violent tem- 
per mould eat it in moderation. It is pecu- 
liarly ferviceable to hard-working men ; and 
its fat is nearly as eafily digeiled as that of 
veal. 

It deferves, however, to be remarked, that 
the tongue, the inteftines or tripe, and the fau- 
s made of beef are more difficult of digef- 
tion than the mufcular part ; and that it would 
be extremely improper to give them to nurfes, 
children, or lying-in women. 

The meat of old bullocks, fed and kept in 
ftall, when unfit for labour, is fcarcely di- 
geltible ; it is burdenfome to the ftomach, and 
contains, as well as that of old cows, (which 
is ftill worfe) no wholefome fluids. Though 
beef be more frequently eaten boiled, yet it is 
more nouriming and digeftible when roafted. 
Finally, beef is almoft the only fpecies of an- 
imal food, with which the ftomach is not ea- 
fily furfeited, and which is in proper feafon 
throughout the whole year. 

Pork yields a copious and permanent nour- 
ifhment, which does not difagree with the ro- 
buft and laborious, but which, from its abund- 
ance of acrid fat, is not wholefome to perfons 
of a weak ftomach or fedentary life ; as thefe 
animals live and are fed in flies without exer- 
cife, and in an impure air. From the want of 
clean water, their flefh acquires a tough and 
itrong confiftence, and is indigeftible but by 
a ftrong and healthy bile. Perfons who have 
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impure fluids, and a tendency to eruptions, 
as well as thofe who have wounds or ulcers, 
mould refrain from the ufe of pork ; for this 
food will difpofe them to inflammation and 
gangrene : it is equally improper in a catarrh- 
al ftate of the brealt, in weak ftomachs, coughs, 
and confumptions. 

The antient phyficians confidered pork as the 
belt and moll: nutritious meat, if fupported by 
proper digefHve powers. But they were cer- 
tainly miltaken in this fuppofition ; for, al- 
though its quality is fuch as renders a fmaller 
quantity of it neceilary to fatisfy the cravings 
of the itomach, yet veal and beef, taken in in- 
creafed proportions, aiford equal, if not more 
nourimment, and doubtlefs a more wholefome 
fupply of animal jelly, than pork, under iimi- 
lar circumflances of the individual, would 
produce. By allowing thefe animals clean 
food, and the enjoyment of pure air and ex- 
ercife, their flefh might be much improved in 
ialubrity ; but the farmer is little anxious 
about the quality of the meat, if hecan pro- 
duce it in greater quantity, which he is certain 
to obtain from the prefent unnatural mode of 
feeding i'wine. People of delicate habits may 
fometimes eat pork fparingly j but it is an er- 
roneous notion that it requires a dram to affift 
its digeftion ; for fpirituous liquors may in- 
deed prevent, but cannot promote its folution 
in the ftomach. It would be much better to 
drink nothing after pork for a fhoit time, as 
it is ufually very fat, and this fat is more 
fubtle and foluble than any other, and has 
nothing in it »i the nature of tallow. 
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Pork, eaten in moderation, is eafily digefted. 
With thofe whofe digeftive organs are weak, 
no other fpecies of meat agrees in general fo 
well, as a imall quantity of this. Hence the 
objections made againft it relate more to the 
quantity than to the quality or fubftance ; for 
if it be eaten in too great quantity, it is^ apt to 
corrupt the fluids, and to produce acrimony. 
We ought therefore to eat it feldom and fpar- 
ingly, and the appetite which many people 
have for this food mould be kept within mod- 
erate bounds. The molt proper additions to 
pork, are the accidulated vegetables, fuch as 
goofeberry or apple-fauce ; which not only 
tify the palate, but correct its properties, 
"ralize, in a manner, its great proportion 
of far, and thus operate beneficially on the 
cntary canal.* 

The flefh of wild hogs, as they have more 
exercife than the tame, and do not live upon 
fubftances fo impure and corrupted, is more 
palatable, more eafify digeiled, lefs tough, not 
fo fat, and on account of their refidence in the 
open air, is, like all game, purer, but more li- 
able to putrefaction. 

Phere is little to be apprehended from the worms in fwine, 

-rdirvr to a late difcovery ol 
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Smoakcd bams are a very ftrong food. If 
eaten at a proper time, they are a wholefome 
ftimulus to the ftomach ; but boiling them ren- 
ders the digeftion dill more difficult. — In fak- 
ing any kind of meat, much of its jelly is warn- 
ed away, the fibres become ftiff", and thus 
heavier for the ftomach. The fait penetrates 
into the jelly itfelf, prevents its folution in the 
alimentary canal, and confequently makes it 
lefs conducive to nutrition. — By fmoaking^ the 
fibres of meat are covered with a varnifh, the 
jelly is half burn*, the heat of the chimney oc- 
cafions the fait to concentrate, and the fat be- 
tween the mufcles to become rancid ; fo that 
fuch meat, although it may ftimulate the palate 
of the epicure, cannot be wholefome. 

Saufages, whether fried or boiled, are a fub- 
ftantial kind of nourifhment ; they require, 
therefore, a ftrong bile to diffolve them, and a 
good ftomach to digeft them. They are not 
of an acrid nature, provided they have not too 
much pepper in their compofition, and be clofe- 
ly filled, fo as to contain no air. Blood Sai/- 
fages, ufually called Black Puddings, confifting 
of bacon and coagulated blood, which is to- 
tally indigestible, are a bad and ill-contrived 
article oi food ; and frill more fo, if they have 
been ftrongly fmoked, by which procefs the 
blood becomes indurated, and the bacon more 
rancid : thus prepared, nothing can be more 
pernicious and destructive to the belt fortified 
ftomach. The fpices ufually added to faufa- 
ges, correct, in fome degree, their hurtful prop- 
erties, but are infufricient to counteract the 
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bad a^d highly difagreeable cffefts of rancid 
fubftances. 

Bacon is chiefly hardened fat, accumulated 
in the cellular texture under the fkin, and is 
of all meat the molt unwholefome ; it eafily 
turns rancid in the ftomach, or it is fo already 
by long hanging, and is particularly pernicious 
to thole who are fubjed to the heartburn. 

Lard, a fofter fat collected from the entrails 
and the mefentary of hogs, becomes eafily ran- 
cid, and is otherwife relaxing to the digeftive 
organs : for which reafons, it is feldom ufed 
in Englifh cookery. 

The mutton of fheep fed on dry paftures is a 
better and more nourifhing food than that of 
others reared in moid places. Thofe alfo fed 
upon the fea-fhore are excellent meat, the fa- 
line particles which they imbibe giving at once 
confiftency and purity to their flefli. The flefh 
of rams is tough and unpleafant, but that of 
ewes and ftill more that of weathers, is of a 
rich, vifcous nature. Young mutton is juicy 
and eafily digefted, but it is rather tough, and 
has not that balfamic alimentary juice peculiar 
to fheep above a certain age. The bed mut- 
ton is that of fheep not lefs than three, and 
not above fix years old. Under three years 
of age, it has not attained its perfection and 
flavour. 

A roafting piece of mutton ought to be ex- 
pofed to the open air for feveral days, according 
to the weather and feafon ; it affords then a 
palatable difh, which is eafily digefled, and 
agrees with every conftitution. But the fat of 
mutton is almoft indigeflible ; for it eafily co- 
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•agulates in the ftomach, and opprefTes that or- 
£an : hence the lean part of mutton is more 
nourifhing and conducive to health. — The feet 
of this animal are nourifhing, on account of 
their jelly, and are of great fervice for injec- 
tions, in thofe difeafes which originate from 
acrimony in the inteitines. 

Lamb rs a light and wholefome food, not fo 
nutritious as mutton, but extremely proper for 
•delicate ftomachs. The vegetables molt prop, 
er to be eaten with lamb are thofe of an acid- 
ulated nature, as gooi r eberries, forrel, and the 
like. It is fafhionable to eat this meat when 
very young ; but a lamb that has been allowed 
to fuck fix months, is fatter and more muf< 
lar, and in every refpect better, than one which 
•has been killed when two months old, and be- 
fore it has had time to attain its proper con- 
fiftency. 

' is a difli, prize ' becaufe 

it is unfeafonable. Like all animal din 

unnatural manner, its fieih is infipid 
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conftant motion and exercife, acquire a drier 
fort of flefh than that of the tame, it mould 
never be boiled, but always ought to be roaft. 
ed or ftewed. From the fame caufe, the fluids 
of wild animals are more heating, and more 
apt to putrify, than thofe of the dome/lie. 
Perfons, therefore, who already have a pre- 
difpofition to fcurvy or other putrid difeafes, 
mould not eat much game, particularly in fum- 
mer. This pernicious tendency o{ game may 
be corrected by the addition of vinegar, acid 
of'lemonSj or wine; falad alfo is very proper 
to be eaten with it. Thofe parts of wild ani- 
mals, which have the leail motion, are the 
ft juicy and palatable : the back, for in- 
is the belt part of a hare. 

gs of animals contain nothing but 
air and blood-veffe's, which are very tough, 
folid, difficult to be digged, and afford little 
hment. Befides, on account of the en- 
j d breath, and the mucus contained in 
are in reality difgufting. The liv- 
er, from its dry and earthy confidence, pro- 
chyle, ftructs the vef- 

:s a great quantity of 
er to be ufed by the 
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The fat and inarrow of animals afford, in- 
deed, iolid and elaftic alipientary juice, in- 
creafe the blood and fluids, but are difficult to 
be digefted ; they require a powerful flomach, 
perfect maftication, fufficient faliva and bile, 
and agree befl with perfons who take much 
bodily exercife. If not duly digefted, they 
©ccafion diarrhoea, weaken the flomach and 
the bowels, ftimulate too much by their un- 
common acrimony, and eafily turn rancid, 
efpecially when eaten together with meat much 
dii'pofed to putrefaction. They are apt to . 
ftroy the elaftic power of the firfl paflages, as 
well as of the whole body, to produce the 
heart-burn, cramp of the ftomach, and head- 
ach, particularly in irritable habits,, and, at 
length, to generate an impure and acrimoni- 
ous blood. 

The blood oi animal's is completely infoluble, 
consequently in no degree nourifhing. 

The milk is of very different confidence and 
properties, not only according to thm differ, 
kinds and" fpecies of animals, but alio in the 
fame fpecies, in confequence of the difference 
in feeding, conftitution of body, age, time of 
milking, and fo forth. Milk takes the lead 
among the articles of nourithment. It affords 
the beft nutriment to perfons whofe lacleals 
and blood-veffels are too weak for deriving 
nourifhment from other provifions ; becaufe 
it is already converted into an alimentary fluid 
in the interlines of an animal. 

Nature has appointed this nutritive fub- 
rlance, milk, as the food of children ; becaufe 
infants, on account of their growth, require 
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much nouriftiment. From this circumftance, 
we may alfo conclude, that milk is eafily di- 
gefted by healthy ftomachs, fince at this early 
age the digeftive powers are but feeble. Milk- 
porridge, however, as well as thofe dimes in 
the compofition of which milk and flour arc 
ufe>! a manifeft tendency to obftruft the 

le&eals or milk-veffels of the inteftines and the 
mefentary j a circumftance which renders them 
extremely unwholefome, particularly to chil- 
dren. Milk, although an animal production, 
does not readily undergo putrefaction ; as it 
is pofleffed of the properties of vegetable ali- 
ment, and turns former four than putrid. It 
affords a fubftantial alimentary fluid ; . 
hence it is of fervicc to pcrfons enfeebled by 
diffipation or dif< 

As the milk of animals contains more cream 
than that of the human breaft, it ought to be 
diluted with water, when given to infants. It 
combines both faccharine and oily particles, 
and is a very ferviceable article of diet, in a 
putrefcent ft ate of the blood, in inveterate ul- 
cers, and in the fcurvy. It is well calculated 
to affuage rigidity, cramps, and pains, being a 
diluent and attenuating remedy, cfpecially in the 
Jlate of whey ; it promotes perfpiration and 
evacuation in general, and is highly beneficial 
in fpitting of blood, hyfterics, hypochondriafis, 
dyfentery, inveterate coughs, convulfive affec- 
tions, the putrid fore threat, and in complaints 
anfmg from worms. Milk is alfo ufed for fo- 
mentations, baths, emollient injections, and 
aflamed and fore parts. If intend- 
ed as a rtied be drunk immedU 
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ately or foon after it comes from the cow. 
Through boiling, and even by long (landing, 
the beft and moft nutritious balfamic particles 
evaporate. 

The milk to be employed for diet in difeafes 
ought to be taken from healthy and well-nour- 
ifhed animals - 7 for we fee in children how 
much depends on the health of the mother, 
and how fuddenly they furTer from an un- 
healthy or pailionate nurfe. In Spring and 
Summer, the milk is peculiarly good and whole- 
fome, on account of the falubrious nourish- 
ment of herbs. In Winter it is much inferior. 
It is farther neceiTary, that the animal furn 
ing the milk fhould be kept in the free air, and 
have daily exerciie. In order to obtain good 
milk, it would be advifeable, for perfons who 
have the opportunity, to keep a cow ; for, 
fides the adulteration of that which is fold, 
cows are frequently milked at an improper 
time, by which the milk is much injured, a 
cannot be wholefome. 

The beft milk is obtained from the cow at 
three or four years of age, about three months 
after producing the calf, and in a ferene Spring 
morning. Good cow's milk ought to be white, 
without any hnell ; and fo fat, that a drop be- 
ing allowed to fall on the nail will not run 
down in divifions. It is lighter, but contains 
more watery parts than the milk of fheep and 
goats ; while, on the other hand, it is more 
thick and heavy than the milk of aifes and 
mares, which come nearelt.the confidence of 
human rniik. Ewe's milk is rich and nour- 
iihin^ j and it yields much butter, .which 1 
E 2 
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imfavorv, that it cannot be eaten. Both this 
and goaVs milk produce much cheefe, which 
is tough, flrong, pungent, and difficult to be 
digefted. . 

As goats are fond of aftringent herbs, their 
is fuperior in ftrength to that of other 
animate ; hence it has been fometimes ufed 
with the moll happy fuccefs in hyfteric cafes. 
Goat's whey and afs's milk are chiefly ufed in 
pulmonary confumptions ; where afs's milk 
cannot be got, that of mares may be ufed as a 
fubftitute.* 

Milk confifts of cafeous, butyraceous, and 
watery parts ; that which contains a well-pro- 
portioned mixture of the three, is the mod 
whclefome. But this mixture is not always 
met with in due proportion — frequently the 
two firftj namely, cheefe and butter, predom- 
inate ; and in this cafe it affords indeed a 
flrong food-, but is difficult of digeftion. If 
the water form the greateft proportion, it is 
then eafily digefted, but lefs nourifhing. This 
is particularly the cafe with afs's milk, which, 
more than any other, affects the urine and (tool,, 
while it has a tendency to purify the blood. 

On account of the warmth, and the mechan- 
ical procefs of the dtgeftive organ, joined to 
the chemical properties of the acid generated 
in it, milk neceflarily coagulates in every ftom- 
ach. The cafeous part is diffolved, and dilut- 

* Aitificial afs's milk, not inferior in its properties to the natural, 

may be made by the following procefs : — Take of eryngo-root or 

pearl barley, etch half an ounce; liquorice-root 

• ounces; water two pounds or one quart; boil it down over 

i gentle fire to one pint, then ftrain it, and add an equal quantity 

of new cow's milk. 
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cd by the admixture of the digeitive liquors, 
and thus prepared for being changed into a 
pure chyle or milky fluid. Indeed, it makes 
no difference, whether we take cream, cheefe, 
and whey in fucceflion, or whether we confume 
them united in the mafs of the milk : in 
the former cafe, the feparation takes place 
without, and in the latter within the ftomach. 

It is however improper to eat acid fubftan- 
ces together with milk, as this mafs would oc- 
cafion fermentation and corruption : while, 
on the contrary, the natural coagulation is on- 
ly a feparation of the conftituent parts, not a 
tranfition of this mild fluid into the ftage of 
acid fermentation ; for this is prevented by 
the faponaceous digeflive liquors, though the 
milk itfelf be coagulated. 

Yet milk is not a proper food for the debil- 
itated, in all cafes ; nay, under certain cir* 
cumftances, it may even be hurtful. It does 
not, for inftance, agree with hypochondriacs j 
as it occafions cramp of the ftomach, cholic, 
heartburn, and diarrhoea. Febrile patients, 
whofe weak organs of digeftion do not admit 
of nutriiive food, and whofe preternatural 
heat would too eafily change the milk into a 
rancid mafs, mud abftain from it altogether. 
It difagrees alfo with the plethoric, the phleg- 
matic, and the corpulent ; but particularly 
with tipplers, or thofe addicted to flrong fpir- 
its. Its butyrous and cheefy parts may ob- 

ii 61" digeftion and opprefs the ftomach. 

Laftly, four milk is unfit for ufe, on account 
of the chemical decompofition which has taken 
place in its conftituent parts, and becaufe it 
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can hardly be duelled by the moil powerful 
ftomach : even fvveet milk ought not to be 
eaten together with fkm meat, and in molt 
cafes the whey is preferable to the milk. 

VVith thefe exceptions, milk is an excellent 
fpecies of diet, which does not require ftrong 
digeflive organs, unMs a variety of other fub- 
ftances be eaten along with it. On the con- 
trary, perfons much reduced in bodily vigour 
have received benefit, and in a great meafura 
been cured, by eating milk only. We daily 
obferve that children at the breaft, with the 
natural inclination to acidity and vifcofity, 
fed its bad effects only, when, together with 
milk, they are fed upon cakes, paltry, ginger- 
bread, and other tram. Milk being free from 
all acrimony, produces wholefome, light, and 
fweet blood. Sugar and fait are almoft the 
only proper fpices to be added to it. 

Cream is exceedingly nourishing, but too fat 
and difficult to be digefted, in a fedentary life 
Butter poiTeffes at once all the good and 
bad properties of expreffed vegetable oils ; ifc 
is the looner tainted with a rancid bitter tafte 
if it be not fufficiently freed from the butter! 
milk, after churning— Bread and butter re- 
quire fliong and weil-exercifed powers of di- 
geition.— It is a molt pernicious food to hot- 
tempered and bilious perfons, as well as to 
thole of an impure ftomach, The good qual- 
ity of butter is marked by a very fat mining 

W ta(t^ CW CClCUr ' *?*° *™. 4 
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Butter-milk is a fpecies of whey, but con- 
tains a great number of butyrous particles. If 
we drink it while new and fweet, it is refrefh- 
ing and cooling. 

Before I quit the fubject of milk, I cannot 
omit remarking, that this fluid, befides the 
qualities before enumerated, contains fome 
fpirituous parts, in a latent ft ate ^ with which 
our chemifts are little acquainted. And al- 
though thefe parts cannot be difengagcd from 
the milk, and exhibited in a feparate form, 
yet it is certain, that the Perfians, and other 
inhabitants of the Eaft, prepare a kind of 
wine from milk, which poiTeires all the prop- 
erties of intoxicating liquors. Such is the 
report of refpeclable travellers ; but I am in- 
clined to fufpeft, that thefe Orientals make 
fome addition to the fweet whey, after the 
cafeous parts are feparated from it, by which 
they induce a vinous fermentation. Wheth- 
er they add honey, fugar, or any mucilagi- 
nous v -, containing tfoe faccharine 
principle, I mall not ; le : but 
•t is well known, that the Chinefe ferment 
and diftil a liquor from a mixture of rice and 
veal, which is not unpleafant when new. 

is obtained from the tough part of 
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being the coarfeft and molt glutinous part of 
the milk, which the healthy and laborious on- 
ly can conccct in their ftomach. To others, 
it is too heavy ; it imparts a thick and acrid 
chyle to the blood ; it hardens in a weak 
ftomach, and accumulates an indurated earthy 
lump. When ew, in any coniiderable 

quantity, it corrupts the fluids ; and if old, 
it beco; ;id. In fmall quantities after 

dinner, it can do no great harm, but it is ab- 
furd to ftippofe that it afliits digeftion ; its 
effects, at bcft, being of a negative kind, that 
is, by producing a temporary ftimulus on 
the ftomach : and even this is the cafe only 
h round oefe which is neither too 

fat, nor too far advanced in the procefs of 
putrei. '.' 

ckeefc, though mere agreeable to. 
foM an raw, is ftill more indigefli-, 

ble. Cheefe, if too much falted, like that of 
the Dutch, acquires, when old, a pernicious 
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be uied in moderation.* 
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Birds, as they move in the purefl and mod 
healthy atmofphere, poffefs the bed prepared 
and moft wholefome alimentary fubflance ; 
yet the flefh of birds, though more eafily di- 
geded, is Iefs nourishing than that of quadru- 
peds ; as on account of their conftant exercife 
the whole winged tribe have drier mufcles, 
confequently a lefs nutritious juice. Thofe 
birds particularly, which fubfid upon worms, 
infe&s, and rimes, are not wholefome ; and if 
they frequent fwampy and filthy places, their 
flefh will afford meagre and impure nourilh- 
ment. 

Some parts of fowls are Iefs wholefome 
than others. The wings of thofe whofe prin- 
cipal exercife is flying, and the legs of thofe 
that generally run, are the dried parts of their 
bodies : hence the bread is, in ail, the fofteft 
and moft nutritive part. Young poultry is 
preferable to that of fome years old, which 
have very tough mufcles, and are heavier to 
the liomach. 

Birds living upon grain and berries are in 
llfcrefpe&s the beft ; next, thofe feeding upon 
infects ; and lad of all, that clafs of birds 
which preys and fubfifts upon fifties. Thefe 
iruieed, like all other animals, whofe proper 
food is flefh, are eaten only by lavage nations, 
id tame ducks and geefe excepted; 
whkl »y their (trong flefh, and the inclina- 

colour-nv- ; ac : i unflacked or quick-lime in powder 
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tion of their fluids to putrefcency, are lefs 
whoJefome than any oth r bird. Water-fowl 
>rd the ' leficial food. In general we 

find winged animals out oi feafon in Spring ; 
partly bccaufe raoft oirfhem are then pairi 

irjjy on account of the long journeys of 
thofe that are birds of paflage, by which ; 
become I than at any other time of the 

yet fome bi'ds of paflage do not arrive 
in this climate till towards Autumn. 

It is remarkable, that molt birds, when tak- 
en from their wild ftate, and fed in capiivity, 
fuch as partridges, larks, and others, loie 
much of their peculiar flavour, which is alio 
the cafe with wild quadrupeds. Yet thofe 
tame and domefticated fowls and animals, 
that are well fed in yards and flails, are gen- 
erally more fat and mufcular than thofe which 
are obliged to feek their own food. Old fowls 
are the moft ferviceable for broth ; or they 
might be boiled in clofe vefiels, where they can 
macerate for fome hours, till they are com- 
pletely foftened by the fleam. Fowls loie 
much of their fine flavour, if boiled ; they are 
therefore bed roafled, except the fmalltr kinds, 
which ou^ht to be baked. 

All birds living upon grain and berries 

n-[ 0r i g /? 0d nutrimeilt > exce Pt ge& and ducks. 
1 he flefh of the goofe is unwholefome, efpeci- 
ally when fed in fmall inclofures, without 
exercife ; which practice is fometimes car, 
io far, as cruelly to nail the animal to a board 
through the feet, to prevent its motion. Its 
fat is almoft totally indigeitiLle : its flefh pro- 
duces a very obvious and bad effect upon 
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wounds and ulcers. It is alfo pernicious to 
thofe who are difpofed to inflammatory difeafes, 
and to cutaneous eruptions. — A young hen, 
or chicken, is a very wholefome dim ; its veg- 
etable aliment produces a mild and fweet 
chyle ; and the whitenefs of its flefh mows its 
excellent quality. As it is eafily digefled, it is 
a dim to be recommended to the weak and de- 
bilitated ; and it agrees belt with individuals of 
an acrid and mucous tendency, or fuch as are 
troubled with biliary and ftomachic diforders. 

The Capon is one of the mod delicate dim- 
es ; if eaten when young, he yields a ftrong 
and good chyle ; his flefh is not of a heating 
nature, is not difpofed to putrefcency, and the 
fat itfelf is eafily digefled. Turkeys, as well 
as Guinea or India fowls, yield a ftrong ali- 
ment, but are more difficult of digeftion than 
the capon ; particularly the legs, wings and 
fat. Thefe birds, when roafted, are ufually 
filled with fomekind of heavy pudding, which 
is a favourite morfel with many, but requires 
the ftrongefl digeftive powers. — The old prej- 
udices, that the flefn of capons is productive 
of the gout, and that of fparrows brings on 
epileptic fits, are too abfurd to require refuta- 
tion. 

Among the birds fubfifting on infects, there 
are few eaten, except the various kinds of 
fnipes and flarlings. All of them, without ex- 
ception, confift of hard, unfavoury, and fcarce- 
ly digeftible flefh. 

It would be ufelefs to enumerate the vari- 
ous birds living upon fifh, which are eaten in 
other countries. They all have a tafte of fifh, 
F 
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and afford a poor aliment. The ducks and 
geefe only are eaten in Britain : of thefe the 
former afford the better nourifhment, as they 
are generally not fo abundantly fat as the lat- 
ter,' and are permitted to move about in the 
open air. But they ought not to be fuffered 
to repair to ftagnant waters, which they fwal- 
low, and which taint their fluids and flefh with 
qualities detrimental to health. 

Next to milk, no nutriment is fo fimple and 
falutary as that of bird's eggs, among which 
thole of hens juilly deferve the preference, in 
refpect of nourifhment, tafte, and digeftion. 
The albumen, or the white of eggs, corref- 
ponds to our ferum, or the water of the 
blood ; it is diffolved in a warm temperature, 
but confiderable heat makes it hard, tough, 
dry, and infoluble. The yolk of eggs is more 
foluble, contains much oil, and is uncommon- 
ly nourifhing, but has a ftrong tendency to 
putrefaction : hence eggs muff be eaten while 
frefli. People of a weak ftomach ought to eat 
no kind of food ejafily putrefeible, consequent- 
ly no eggs. To thole, on the contrary, who 
dige'fl well, a frdh egg, boiled foft, (or rath- 
er dewed in hot water, from five to ten min- 
utes, without allowing it to boil) is a very 
light, proper, and, at the fame time, nour- 
ifhing food. 

Hard-boiled eggs, fried eggs, pan-cakes, 
and all artificial preparation of eggs, are heavv 
on the ftomach, corrupt our fluids, and are 
unwholefome. TL of ducks and geefe 

ought not to be e;j it by perfons of the 

moft active and ul ftomachs. All eggs 
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require a fufficient quantity of fait, to promote 
their folution in the digeftive organ ; yet but- 
ter renders them ftill more difficult of di- 
geftion : hence it is equally abfurd and perni- 
cious to ufe much butter, with a view to foften 
hard boiled eggs. We cannot be too circum- 
fpect in the ufe of eggs, as to their frefhnefs ; 
for there are examples, of perfons, after hav- 
ing ufed corrupted, or only tainted eggs, being 
feized with putrid fevers.* 

* Various modes of prefcrving eggs have been contrived in 
domeflic life. To prevent the external air from pervading the 
egg, is the principal rcquifite. With this intention forre finear 
them with butter, others pack them in bran or common fait; the 
farmers in Germany fufpend them in frelli rivcr-watcr, by means 
of a net; but ail thefe mtthods are troublefume and uncertain. 
The belt way of prefervir.g them to any length of time, is to place 
them in a very ftrong lime-water, to leave feme lime at the bot- 
tom of the vefl'el, and if the water lhould become turbid, : 
it off and fupply it with a fuefli infufton. This may be done with 
boiling water, to diffolve more of the lime ; but it muft be allowed 
to become perfectly cot J before the eggs are pJaced in it. 

I fhall here take notice of a method lately contrived to preferve 
animal and vegetable fubltances, to almoft any length of time, 
without faking or pickling. A Mr. Donai uson has obtained his 
Majffty's Letters Patent, for inventing a powder, which is faid to 
po fls.fi the extraordinary virtues of preferring the fleih of ani- 
, well as vegetable roots, to an indefinite length of time. 
': be true, (though I am much inclined to doubt it) it is cafy 

to conceive how the Egyptian mummies could be preferved for 
ftVeral thou: Our Eaft and Weft India veflels may 

now fave themfelves the trouble of taking live flock onboard. 

In order to afFord sn opportunity of judging of the merits of 
naldfon's powder, or of giving it a fair trial, I fhall briefly 
component part*, as recorded in the Patent — Any quan- 
tity of vegetable gum, fuch as Gum Arabic, or that of cherry-trees, 
in fine powder, is mixsd with an equal quantity of fine flour of 
wheat or barley : this is made into a parte, and baked in an oven, 
COntrivi il for that purpofe, with a very gentle heat, fo as to pre- 
trom forming a eruft. The dry mafs is again reduced to 
a tine powder, and this i. the great and aftonifhing/'rv/f;-i/:7//i>f.— - 
F.ither animal or vegetable fubfhmccs furrounded with this pow- 
der, and packed in clofe boxes in that frate, according to thepro- 
fefhons of the Patentee, keep frefh, and free from corruption, for 
almoft any length of time. — Stlata ■ 
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Fijh, though of a tender flefh, afford upon 
the whole but a weak nourishment. They are 
more or lefs difficult to digefl, according to 
the different kinds of water in which they live. 
Being of all animal fubftances the moft pu. 
trefcible, they are much inferior in quality to 
birds and quadrupeds, on which account 
they ought not to be eaten by febrile patients 
and convalefcents. Their fat is {till more in- 
foluble and indigeftible than that of other an- 
imals, and readily turns rancid. On account 
of their indifferent qualities, no fatiety is more 
noxious than that of fifh. 

Acid fauces and pickles, calculated to refift 
putrefaction, render fi(h fomewhat better, and 
more wholeforrie for the flomach, while butter 
h^s a tendency to prevent digeftion, and to 
promote the corruption of their flefh. On 
the contrary, fpice and fait, ufed in moderate 
quantities, ftimulate the fibres of the fiomach 
xert their action, and facilitate the digeft- 
ive procefs. 

Fifh dried in the open air, and afterwards 
boiled. foft, are eafily digefted ; but all failed 
fea-fifh, as well as fmoked fifh, are injuries 
to the ftomach, and afford little nutrition. 
The fame remark, though in an inferior de- 
gree, applies to fifh preferred in vinegar and 
fpice. In general, the heads and tails con- 
taining the lead fat, are the lighted parts for 
digeftion, as on the contrary the belly is the 
heavieft. Such as have a tender flefh are 
fooner digefted than thofe of a hard and tough 
confidence. 

The foft and mucilaginous fifties, like the 
eel, are i of an oily/flime, part- 
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ly of tough fibres, and are confequently not 
eafily digefted. Thofe living in ponds, ditch- 
es, and other (landing waters, are certainly 
lefs wholefome than river fifh, whofe exercife 
is greater, and whofe natural element is purer. 
For (landing water eafily putrifies, and the fiffi 
lodging in the mire of fuch refervoirs, contin- 
ually feed upon the putrid parts. But the 
fame kind of river fifh is alfo of different qual- 
ities, according to their different nourifhment, 
Thus, thofe caught, in rivers contiguous to 
great towns, are lefs falubrious than others ; 
becaufe they neceffarily receive great quanti- 
ties of the impurities thrown into fuch rivers. 

Salt-water hfh are perhaps- the belt of any, 
as their flefh is more folid, more agreeable and 
healthy, lefs expofed to putrefcency, and lefs 
vifcid. Thcfe excellent qualities they poffefs 
when frefli ; when falted, they have all the 
properties cf falt-flefh, and confequently its 
difadvantages. With refpeel to herrings, it is 
certain, that of all the fea-fifh they are mofl 
eafily digefted : and falt-herrings, in particu- 
lar, if eaten in fmall quantities, diffohe the 
flime in the ftomach, ftimulate the appetite, 
create third:, and do not readily putrify by 
long keeping. 

Among the amphibious animals, the legs of 
frogs are in fome countries efteemed a delicate 
dim ; yet, as they contain a- large portion of 
fat, the ftomach cannot eafily digeft them 5 
without the addition of much felt. The fame 
obfervation applies to the Turtle, as well as the 
Weft-Indian Guana, a fpecies of Lizard, twe 
or three feet long, of a molt forbidding 
2 
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pearance ; but its flefh is delicate and falur 
briou.% much refembling that of a chicken. — 
We alio eat lobfters and crabi, which are 
fpecies of water-infecls : as both of them, how- 
ever, generally arrive at a ftagc approaching 
to putrefaction, before they are fold in inland 
towns, their confumptionis attended with con- 
siderable danger. Befides, the flefh of lobfters, 
in particular, is nc ■: digefted, as it pof- 

fefTes a peculiar acrimony, which in fwallow* 
ing fometimes occafions pain in the throat. 
Some people, it is have been affected 

with eruptions of the fkin, pain in the (torn- 
ach, and rheumatifms, arifmg from the ufe of 
lobfters. Their jelly, however, is mild and 
nourifhing.* 

* Th( flefh of river lobfiert is more delicate than that of the 
; but it it at the fame time more fubject to putrefac- 
tion, ami ought therefore to be ufed in a frefh (late, with much 
fait i any and other parts of the Continent, 

hike and river-Iobflers are always boiled alive, ana generally in 
milk: adifhmuch efteemtd in families,, and of which children 
arc particularly fi;nd. — The Germans cook various fpecies of 
frelh-water.-lifh in milk : and although palatable difhes m;iv thus 
be prepared, yet, on account of the incongruous variety of fuh- 
ftances, I cannot approve of the mixture. There is, however, a 
method ol rs a very excellent and wholefome 

jelly, . here communicate to the 

r, upon th | e phyficia 

'iters fuffiricnllv 

ice it in a capacious earthen 

ith one ounce of frefh butter. Aftci 

"-■ ■ <h add the clean flefh. and fkin of 

two. pure foft water, 'ihefein- 

te fire, till the whole 
of 'h ■:.. us amount t< in one quart. In that flatc, 

and a handful of ch< 
it to boil uj 
pur. ft part of i trough a 111 

cIoth - w s, in a cedar or I 

t f'.acc, it foi |r,twoorthi 

wi:l impart un< an d flavour to a bafonful of com- 

t« no doubt tint afimilarid- 
l } may It prepared of ftu. . ,, Sj if they cau be hau alive. 
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Oyfters are eaten both raw, and dreiTed : 
when raw, they are in every refped preferable j 
for, by cooking, they are deprived of the iak- 
water which promotes their digeftion in the hu- 
man flomach, as well as of a great proportion 
of their nourifhing jelly. Raw oyfters are 
eafily digefted, and may be eaten, with great 
advantage, by the robuft, as well as by the 
weak and confumptive ; as this {heli-nfh pof- 
feffes more nutritive animal jelly than almoft 
any other. They farther are generally at- 
tended with a laxative effecl:, if eaten in any 
quantity : hence they afford an excellent fup- 
per to thofe liable to coftivenefs. 

Snails, though fel-dom eaten in this coun- 
try, are equally nouriniing and wholefome. 
On account of their gelatinous nature, they 
have lately been much ufed againft confump- 
tiohs ; and as thefe complaints are now very 
frequent in Britain, it were to be wifhed that 
fuch patients may give this remedy a fair tri- 
al, by boiling a dozen of the red garden- 
mails' every evening in a quart of fweet milk 
or whey, for half an hour, then {training the 
liquor through a coarfe cloth, and drinking it 
with fugar every morning gradually upon an 
empty ftomach ; and repeating thefe ciraught8 
for a month or two, if required. This red 
garden-mail (or the Helix >, t-0 has 

alio been ufed externally in the open hem- 
orrhoids, where frefti ihails were^ applied, 
every two or three hours, in a raw Hate, v/ith 
remarkable fuccefs. 

Mufcles are of a more folid texture, and 
therefore not fo eaiily digeited as oyfters. 
The fea-mufcles afford a hard, indigeitibie, 
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and, as fome imagine, poifonoas food. Al- 
though the examples of their deleterious na- 
ture be very rare, yet they ought not to be. 
eaten without vinegar, or fome other vegeta- 
ble acid, acting as a corrector of their bad. 
qualities, or, in the opinion of others,, as an. 



antidote. 



Of Vegetable Aliment. 



The various articles of nourifhment we 
derive from the Vegetable Kingdom, may with, 
propriety be divided into five orders : 

ill, The different fpecies of farina, orgrain tl 
fuch as wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

2d, The legumes, or pulfe, fuch as peas, 
beans, &c. 

3d, The various kinds of falads and pot* 
herbs. 

4th, All the different roots ; and, 

5th, Fruit, or the production of trees and. 
fhrubs. 

The nrft of thefe, namely the farinaceous, 
are very nourifhing, on account of the copious 
mucilage they contain ; but they are likewife 
difficult to digeft. Bread itfelf, though juftly 
called the flajf of life, if eaten too freely, or to 
ferve as a meal, produces vifcidity or flime, 
obftructs the inttflines, and lays the founda* 
tion of habitual coftivenefs. All difhes pre- 
pared of flour, are not only nourifhing, but are 
emollient, attenuating, and correct acrimony. 
Leavened bread, or fuch as has acquired an 
acidulated tafte by a flow fermentation of the 
dough, is. cooling and antifeptic ; a circum- 
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fiance well eftablifhed by experience, Jty this 
procefs of preparing the dough, all the tough 
parts are moft intimately mixed with the drier 
parts of the flour, and the fixed air is expelled 
in baking. New-baked bread always contains 
much of an indigeft ible parte, which is reme- 
died, either by allowing it to dry for two or 
three days, or by toafting it. r i his ought to 
be done regularly, particularly in times of 
fear city, both on account of health and econo- 
my. Stale bread, in every refpecl, delerves 
the preference : and perfons troubled with flat- 
ulency, cramp of the ftomach, and indigeftkm, 
fhould not upon any account eat new bread, 
and ftill lefs hot rolls and butter. Indeed, all 
paftry whatever is unwholesome, efpecially 
when hot. Thofe who devour hot pies with 
avidity, fhould confider, that they contain an 
uncommon quantity of air, which diftends the 

mach, and produces the moft alarming and 
dus cholics, and incurable obftru&ions, 
uch that the ftomach and bowels h 
uown to burft. The porous quality of 
irifes from the fixed air having been ex- 
pelled in baking ; and the more fpongy the 
bread, it is the more wholeibme. But new- 
baked bread, and rolls in particular, require 
a found ftomach ; becaufe they contain much 
mucilage, not having parted with all their 
moifture ; and wheat-flour is more vifcid than 
that of rye, which is the bread-corn of moft 
nations on the Continent. 

Bread and butter, together with cheefe, as 
thev are eaten in Holland and Germany, form 
a mafs fcarcely digeftible. The external fur- 
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face jof bread, or the cruft, which has be 
more dried by the heat of the oven, is eafieft 
digefted ; it contains the empyreumatic part, 
expelled by fire from the flour ; it produces 
an emollient effect on the bowels ; but, at the 
fame time, is more heating and lefs nourifhing 
than the fofter part, or crumb. 

The great difference in bread is^ owing-, 
partly to the different fpecies of grain from 
which it is made, partly to the time the flour 
has been kept ; for, when new, it is more dif- 
ficult to deprive it of its tenacity ; partly to its 
being more or lefs cleaned" from the bran; 
partly to the different methods of fermenting 
and baking it ; to the difference in the water 
with which the flour has been kneaded ; and 
laftly, to the various ingredients of which the 
pafte has been compounded. The foftnefs of 
the mill-ltones ufed in grinding the flour, may 
alfo vitiate the bread, by introducing particles 
of fan d and marble, fo as to make it equally 
noxious to the teeth, and oppreflive to the 
ftomach. Well-baked, and thoroughly dried 
bread, is eafdy difforved by water, without 
rendering it vifcid or gelatinous : hence it is 
well adapted for the ufe of the debilitated, a3 
well as for every age or temperament. 

Hafty-pudding, on account of its tenacity, 
and the quantity t)f mucilage it contains, is 
not fo eafily digefted as people, who feed their 
infants upon this difh, are apt to imagine. 
Porridge made of oatmeal, the common food 
of children and the lower clafs of adults in 
Scotland, is not fo heavy as that of wheat -flour ; 
though both of them require vigorous digef- 
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live organs, robuft conftitutions, and ftrong 
exercife, in order to produce a proper nutri- 
ment. 

The vermicelli, and macarone of the Italians, 
as well as all the different difhes made of flour 
mixed up into pafte, and either boiled in water 
or ftewed in butter, are ill calculated for 
patients and convalefcents, to whom they 
are frequently adminiftered. A pafte, when 
it is fo eiaftic that it can be formed into 
balls, is extremely difficult to be digefted. All 
unfermented paltry is exceffively trying to the 
ftomach ; and inftead of wondering that the 
lovers of fuch dainties are continually troubled 
with indigeftion and other ftomachic com- 
plaints, it would be againll the order of things 
if it were otherwife. 

Bread ought not to be eaten with every 
diih ; it is more ufeful and necefiary with 
thofe articles that contain much nourifhment 
in a fmall bulk, in order to give the ftomach 
a proper degree of expanfion. Befides, the 
addition of bread to animal food has another 
advantage, namely, that of preventing the 
difguft attending a too copious ufe of flcfli, 
and its ftrong tendency to putrefaction. But 
if we accuftom ourfelves to eat new baked 
bread, to pro vi (ions already indigeftible in 
themielves, fuch as fat geefe, bacon, blood- 
faufages, and the like, we make them ftill more 
infupportable to our digeftive organs. Of the 
different kinds of grain, from which bread is 
prepared, that of rye is by far the moft whole- 
ibme for people of a fedentary life, as well as 
the delicate and nervous. For though it be 
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lei's nouriftung, it is likewife lefs tenacious, 
and more eafily digefled, than bread made of 
wheat.* 

Rice contains a thin, unelallic, and eafily 
foluble mucilage. It is one of the popular 
prejudices, that rice has a tendency to produce 
cofHvenefs : this is only fo far true as the ufe 
of it, by perfons of languid and debilitated 
conflitutions, is fometimes attended with flat- 
ulency, which fufficiently accounts for its fec- 
ondu y cilect. To avoid fuch unpleafant con- 
fequcnces, rice ought to be eaten with the 
addition of fome fpice, fuch as cinnamon, fen- 
nel, carraway, annis-feed, and the like ; par- 
ticularly by thofe of a phlegmatic habit, and 
flow digefiion. — In India, where this plentiful 
grain is almoft the only food of the natives, 
it is regularly eaten with fuch quantities of 
pepper, and other ftrong fpices, that Europe- 
ans, on their firil arrival, cannot partake of 
this high-feafoned difh. From a cuftom fo 
beneficial in its phyfical effe&s, we may con- 
clude, that the Indians, though directed more 
by initincl: than fcientific induction, are not 
altogether unacquainted with the rules of diet. 



* A few years fince, when ferious apprchenfions of an ap« 
proaching famine were entertained, in conicquence of the fcaroi- 
ty, or rather the high price of flour in this country, the minds of 
men were fedulonfly employed in refearches tending to avert the 
impending calamity. Compositions of various fubfrances to fervc 
as fubflitutes for bread, fuch as grey-peas, horfe-beans, potatoei. 
and many other farinaceous vegetables, were repeatedly tried. 
And although a very nourifhing and palatable bread was form- 
ed of flour mixed with rice and potatoes, yet the prejudices of 
the lower, as well as the higher clafTes of the people, in favour 
of wheaten bread, were too great and inveterate, to admit fa 
ufcful and beneficial an innovation. 
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One of the bed preparations of rice is the 
mucilage, or jelly, which is obtained by boil- 
ing two ounces of it ground to fine powder, 
and a quarter of a pound of loaf-fugar in one 
pint of water, until it becomes a tranfparent 
thick broth : this, when exprcffed through a 
cloth, and allowed to cool, is a palatable and 
wholefome jelly. 

Oats, when hulled or deprived of the hulk, 
and reduced to groats, are ufed as the common 
difli for the infirm and fick in England, France, 
and Germany. They impart to the water a 
thick mucilage, which, with the addition of a 
few currants boiled in it, is of a nourifhing 
and llightly aperient quality. 

Barley, or rather pearl-barley, may be ufed 
with a fimilar intention, and is perhaps ftill 
more nutritive ; but, after decoction, the grolT- 
er parts which remain ought not to be eaten. 

Millet, or hirfe, is inferior to either oats or 
barley ; it pofieffes too crude a mucilage for 
relaxed or inactive ftomachs. 

Manna-grafs (the fefzucajtuHani) is fo called 
in Germany and Poland, becaufe its feeds 
have a remarkably fweet and agreeable tafte, 
particularly before the plant comes to its full 
growth. It excels in richnefs and nutriment 
all the other vegetable productions of hurope'j 
and, boiled in milk, it affords excellent foups 
as well as puddings. Two ounces of this 
manna, properly cooked in milk and water, 
would be a fumcient meal for the moil robuft 
and laborious man. Boiled in water alone, 
in the proportion of one ounce to three pints 
of water evaporated to one quart, with the 
G 
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addition of ibme fugar and white wine, it 
makes an agreeable and nourifhing difh for 
lying-in women, and other patients for whom 
animal food is improper, and whofefituation 
requires the occafional ftimulus of wine. 



The fecond order of vegetable aliment in- 
eludes all the leguminous productions, as 
■is, peas, lentils, and the like ; thefe con- 
tain a folid gluten or mucilage, and afford a 
rich and ftrong nutriment, which befl agrees 
with a vigorous flomach. They alfo have a 
eonfiderable proportion of crude particles, 
which cannot be aflimilated to our fluids, and 
mufl therefore remain undigefted in the bow- 
els, to the great detriment of the alimentary 
canal. The meal of the leguminous clafs is 
digefled with more difficulty than that of grain; 
befides, it contains much fixed air ; on which 
account it is extremely flatulent, is apt to pro- 
duce coftivenefs, and to communicate various 
kinds of acrimony to the blood, Thefe effects, 
however, it produces only when it is eaten too 
frequently and copioufly. Hence bread, made 
of peas or beans, either alone or mixed 
grounc wheat, is improper for 

daily ufe. 

Yet we mufl no t ;, that even th 2 moil 

wholefome articles of food are altogether free 
from air : this element is a necefTary and ufe- 
ful ingredient, to promote the digeftion of 

uentary fubftances. The proportion of 
ed air varies extre i different 

-. s: — all the legumin particularly 
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abound with it; and even perfons with whom 
they agree well, mud have experienced flatu- 
lency and torpor, after a copious ufe of peas 
or beans. Thofe who are fond of peas-foup, 
would better confult their health, by boiling 
the peas whole, than fplit and deprived of their 
hulks ; for thefe promote the grinding of the 
peas, and prevent them from turning acid in 
the ftomach, which fplit peas readily do, while 
they are apt to occafion opprefiion in the bow- 
els, and a very troublefome heart-burn. 

G^een peas, as well as French beans, boiled 
in their frefh date, are equally agreeable and 
wholefome; for they are lefs flatulent, and 
more eafy of digeftion, than in their ripe date. 
k deferve remarked, in general, th; 

vegetables of the pulfe kind, as they advance in 
growth, become more oppreffive tothe ftomach, 
and confequently lefs ialutary In their effects. 



The third order of Vegetables comprifes 
the various kinds of falads and herbs ufed in 
eooking, fuch as greens, cabbage, fpinage, 
and the like. Thefe contain a great propor- 
tion of water, and little nourifhment : they 
ferve to fill the ftomach, refill putrefaction, 
and may therefore be eaten more freely in 
fummer than in winter ; being, befides, of a 
foficning, laxative, faponaceous, and confe- 
quently folvent nature, they are well calcu- 
lated to relieve the bowels. On account of 
their watery confidence, they are of peculiar 
fervice to lean people, to thofe who lole much 
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moifture by perfpiration, or who are troubled 
with flu fhings and undulations of the blood 
(in which cafe animal food is improper) — and 
as thefe vegetables aflift infenfible perfpira- 
tion, they are cooling, and aflift all the emuno 
tories of the body. Their nourifhment is in 
proportion to the mucilage contained in them ; 
but as this is in a very diluted ftate, the ali- 
ment they afford is inconfiderable. They are 
further diftinguifhed by the earthly, acrid, 
and aerial particles which they contain, both 
with refpeft to their nutriment, and their ef- 
fects upon the firft palfages. They become 
foft by boiling, many of the aerial particles 
are expelled, and they are thus rendered 
more digeftible. But the practice of boiling 
them in large quantities of water, which is 
afterwards poured off, is extremely abfurd 
and injudicious ; for, with the water, their 
bed and moll nutritious parts are confequent- 
ly thrown away : hence thefe vegetables ought 
to be thoroughly warned, and, cabbage ex- 
cepted, Hewed in a final 1 quantity of water, 
which will fo far be reduced by flow boiling, 
that it may be brought to the table, together 
with the vegetables. To improve their relifh, 
as well as to render thefe vegetables lefs flatu- 
lent, we generally add fpices, which alfo aflift 
digeftion. And for the fame reafon, in a raw 
ftate, they are- eaten with vinegar, fait, pepper, 
and the like. 

Salads, being in general eaten with oil and 
vinegar, call for all the powers of the ftomach, 
to digeft thefe liquids, together with the raw 
herbs. Baked vegetables with pafte and milk, 
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as they are prepared in fome countries, lofe 
all their principal virtues, and readily acquire 
an empyreumatic oil upon the cruft, which is 
indigeftible, and taints the fluids with a dan- 
gerous acrimony. 

Jfparagns is an excellent article of nu- 
triment, although fomewhat flatulent and di- 
uretic in its effects. The young (hoots of this 
plant are not only the mod palatable, but at 
the lame time the mod falutary. — As a good 
fubftitute for fparrowgrafs, I Can from experi- 
ence recommend the young buds of hops, which 
are more eafily procured, fcarcely inferior to 
the former in tafle, and, on account of their 
aromatic quality, very grateful and wholefome. 

Artichokes afford a light and tender food, 
perhaps flill more nutritive but lefs diuretic 
than afparagus ; for this reafon, they are pref- 
erable for culinary ufes. 

Spinage, a favourite dim with many, affords 
no nutriment, partes quickly through the fto- 
mach and bowels, almoft undigefted ; and, 
being ufually dreffed with butter, it weakens 
the alimentary canal, produces loofenefs, and 
confequently is not proper food for the weak 
and debilitated. — In languid ftomachs, fpinage 
is apt to -produce acidity and the heart-burn. 

Sorrel poflefles an acrid acidity, which de- 
prives the teeth of their enamel, and 01 
to be avoided by thofe who are already troub- 
led with an acid tafte in the mouth. 

Red Cabbage is one of the mod indigeftible 
vegetables, particularly as the French : 
Germans eat it, with ham and chef; 
thus rendered heating, flatulent, and 
G2 
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and contains no nouri foment. — More digefti- 
bte, coaling, and Lefs hurtful to the bowels, are 
the young fprigs^of cauliflower ; but the moft 
indigeltible of all is the Colewort (Cauhs ra* 
picius.J What has been laid with refpect to 
cabbage, is applicable alfo to the. Orach, or 
AtripkX) and the lettuce, when eaten boiled 
or ftewed. 

ite Cabbage is polTeffed of excellent prop- 
erties ; it is lefs flatulent than the common 
greens, and, being full of water, it is diuretic, 
and fomewhat e. — It is remarkable, 

that all herbs and plarfts, in general, are more 
or lefs flatulent, according to their digestibil- 
ity, and. are difpofed to putrefcency, in pro- 
portion to the time they remain in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

Of White Cabbage fliced or cut in thin. 
ihreds, and afterwards feafoned and faked,, 
the Germans make Saner Kraut ; which is. 
eafily digeited, on account of the fait mixed 
with it. and the acetous fermentation it has 
undergone, before it is ufed, and by which 
the gieateft part of its fixed air is expelled.. 
Sauer Kraut may be preferved frefh for a long 
ti le ; it opera erfully on the firft pal- 

, one of ihe molt excellent antifep- 
tics ; it has proved of fingular fervice at fea, 
in refitting the ravages of the fcurvy, and 
curing it in the molt alarming ftages. We 
are ind oted to Capt. Cook, for introducing 
this falutary dim among the failors, in fpite 
of all prejudices, and thus preferving the 
health of many brave mariners. Laftly, Sauer 
Kraut has been found the bed preven 
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againfl epidemic diftempers, particularly a- 
gainft the dyientery, and the putrid and pe- 
techial fevers, which it has even frequently 
cured. 

Lettuce contains many nitrous particles, is 
very cooring, and ufeful in the evening to 
•thole who cannot fteep, from the too great heat 
and undulations of the blood. But the copi- 
ous addition of oil and the yolk of eggs ren- 
ders it lefs digeftible than when eaten in its 
fimple ftate ; but if thefe rauft be ufed it is 
better to add fome fugar, which decompoies- 
thefe fubiiances. The moil fuitable ingredi- 
ents of Salads, befides the Lettuce, are the va- 
rious Creffes, Chervil, ( Chaerophyllum bulbo- 
fwn, Linn.) and the fcurvy-grafs, which, to- 
gether with other cooling herbs, produce the 
effed of cleanfmg ther humours, or, as fome 
fay, of purifying the bipod, and are at the 
fame time diuretic ; efpecially if eaten in 
Spring, and upon an empty ftomach. 



The fourth order of Vegetables confifts of all 
ihe efculent roots, or fuch as are ufed- at our 
tables. They are either of the mild, or of the 
allrin ent and acrid kind. The former are 
mu.h more nourifliing and lefs flatulent than 
the latter, which however pofl'efs fome medic- 
inal powers, fuch as the various fpecies of rad- 
ifhes, onions, garlic, and the like. 

Roots are neither fo nourifhing, nor fo eafily 
digeftcd as animal food. Yet we may coniid- 
er it as a certain rule, that any kind of ali- 
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ment, for which we feel a natural and perma- 
nent appetite, is conformable to our nature. 
Of this kind is that beneficial root, the potato, 
which, in the molt fimple preparation, and 
without any addition, affords an agreeable and 
wholefome food to almoft every perfon, and 
particularly to children. It is one of the light- 
eft alimentary fubilances, occafioning neither 
vifcidity nor flatulence, and can be hurtful 
only, when immoderately ufed. But, being 
a dry vegetable, and containing many earthy 
particles, it requires a proper quantity of drink 
to prevent obftructions. Its excellent nour- 
ifhment is fufficiently obvious in the healthinefs 
of thofe country people, whofe principal food 
is potatoes, as well as animals that are fattened 
upon thefe roots* 

The quicknefs with which the chyle made 
from potatoes is affimilated to the blood, leaves 
no doubt that they are eafily digefted j for it 
is a general remark, that labouring people 
fooner feel a renewal of their appetite, after 
potatoes, than any other fpecies of food. It 
is a groundlefs altertion, that they generate a 
thick and crud« chyle, and confequently a 
grofs and vifcous blood. It is an equally un- 
founded fuppofition, which is amply refuted 
hy experience, that the potato is a narcotic 
root, and that it is apt to ftupify the powers 
of the mind. This effect is produced only 
from a too copious ufe of it, together with 
want of exercife ; in which cafes any other 
food would be attended with fimilar confe- 
quences. 
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The ftimulating powers afcribed to potatoes 
appear to me merely fanciful. Thofeofa 
farinaceous confidence are much more eafily 
digefted, than the heavy and gelatinous kind. 
The flour made of potatoes is more wholefome 
for paftry, and for all thofe dimes prepared of 
meal, than any other. The French have late- 
ly contrived a method of preparing a granula- 
ted flour from this root, which is grateful to 
the palate, and very nourifhing. It is per- 
formed by a machine of fimple conftru&ion, 
a reprefentation of which, together with a de- 
scription, was given, fome time ago, in the 
Repertory of the Arts and Manufactures ;— . 
and it has alfo been ufed fuccefsfully, when 
mixed with wheat flour, in making bread.* 

'lhe Beet-root contain} a large proportion of 
iaccharine matter. By the lateft experiments 
of M. Achat d, of Berlin, it has been proved, 
that about fourteen pounds weight produced 
one pound of raw fugar, exceedingly fweet, 
and without the intermixture of any other 
lefte. Independent of this confideration, the 
is a valuable root, both in an economical 
and culinary refpe& ; it is poffefled of mild 
aperient qualities, and ought to be eaten more 
frequently, for fupper, by thofe who are of a 
coftive habit. Although it is not difficult of 
digeflion, yet fame lefs flatulent root, fuch as 
parfley, celery, or even potatoes, ought to be 
uled together with the beet ; which addition. 

iormcrly Paid againft the ufc of potatoes,. 

od that they arc wholefome, nouriihin 6 

• c ftomach, even in the weakeft conftitutJons.— M. 

ris, lived for ft vera! weeks on potatoes only. 

effects ca his health, 
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will render it not only more palatable, but aF- 
fo more iuitable to the flomach and bowels. 

Carrots are extremely flatulent, and there* 
fore an improper food for the weak, arid thofe 
inclined to acidity ; by fuch individuals they 
can fcarcely be digefted, unlefs taken with the 
addition of fpice, and a proper quantity of 
; by which means their fermentation and 
corruption in the ilomach will be in a great 
meafure prevented. In otner refpeftsj they 
contain a good and copious alimentary fluid, 
at the fame time powerfully affect the kidm 
and are like wife anthelmintic, or deftrucl 
of worms. 

Par/nips, befides their fweet mucilage, con- 
rain feme what of the aromatic principle, be- 
ing more nourifhing and lefs flatulent than 
carrots. To deprive them entirely of the 
latter quality, they ought to be boiled in two 
different waters ; but by this precaution they 
partly lofe their, fweet taft e, and become lifs 
nourifhing. 

Turnips are nutritive,, but flatulent, and not 
eafy of digeftion ; they become ftill more in- 
digeftible with age. — The leaft flatulent and 
mod nourifhing of thefe roots are the long 
kind, or Swedifli Turnip, lately introduced 
into this country. 

Par/ley ) as well as Smallage, are of a fweet, 
ftimulating, and aromatic nature. The for- 
mer, efpecially, was by the older phyficians 
fuppofed to purify the blood ; an effect which 
modern medical obfervcrs would not only 
doubt, but even ridicule. So much, howev- 
er, is certain, that parfley is a mild aperient 
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and diuretic. Yet, for thefe falutafy pur- 
pofes, it ought not to be eaten in a raw but 
■boiled ftate. 

Celery is one of the mod; fragrant roots we 
poiTefs in our climate, though its moots and 
leaves are more commonly ufed for falads, 
than the root itfelf. There, are two fpecies 
of celery known p.mong gardeners, both of 
which are eftimable : one produces thick 
knobby roots, not unlike the fize and figure 
of a fhort pineapple ; the other has a variety 
of fmall white, tender, and odorous roots. 
The latter fpecies is more common in this 
country, while the former is much efteemed 
in France and Germany, where it is eaten in 
thin dices, previoufly foaked in vinegar ; a 
preparation which, in fummer, affords a cool- 
ing and wholefome dim. In a raw ftate, cele- 
ry is digefted with fome difficulty, which may 
be removed by boiling it in water, or foaking 
it, as before obferved, for a fhort time in vine- 
gar. — The Germans prepare an artificial cof- 
fee from this root, by cutting it into fmall 
tich are dried and roafted in 
the 1 . Dr. Unzer occafionally 

tive coffee to his patients, 
rly to mines and lying-in-women, as 
ite for either tea, or the 
real >s. 

Th r, and the Scorzenera of 

Spain icy and ft imulating than 

nutritive qualities. Both thefe roots, as well 
as the three preceding are diuretic, and con-. 

ee ftimulating. The 
in particular, hai an agreeably fweet 
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and fpicy flavor, and is fo tender, that it can 
fcarcely bear to be boiled. For this reafon, 
it is moit properly eaten when raw, like fruit, 
or may be ufed as an excellent ingredient 
in ibups and broths. — The Scorzenera, on 
the contrary, ought to be deprived oi' its black 
fkin, and only eaten boiled : by foaking the 
raw root for half an hour in cold water, it 
lofes its bitter tafte, and is likewife rendered 
lefs flatulent. 

The Sa/fafy, or Goat's-beard, is a root con. 
taining Hill more of the faccharine principle, 
than the fcorzenera : being a good fubftitute 
for fparrowgrafs, and more eafily reared in 
this climate, it certainly deferves to be more 
generally cultivated in our gardens. 

Onions, Garlic, Shallot, and Chives, are 
ftimulants: they aflift digeftion, relieve the 
bowels, expel flatulency, diffolve flime or mu- 
cus, and are therefore beneficial in difeafe* 
which proceed from too much viicidity ; be- 
fides, they increafe the appetite, and ought to 
be ufed principally as fpices, or medicines. 
They are powerful expectorants, but muft be 
avoided by very hot, irritable, and choleric 
temperaments. Although thefe roots aTe 
eaten in quantities by whole nations, yet 
from their penetrating and volatile fmell, 
which they communicate to the human breath, 
it is certain they agree beft with individuals 
of a cold and phlegmatic habit, and thofe 
whole ftomachs require fo powerful a ftinv 
ulus. 

All kinds of Radifies may be confidered as 
medicinal roots ; they are peculiarly calculat- 
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*d to diffolve flimy humours, to generate, and 
alio to expel flatulency ; moving the air in- 
clofed in the inteftines, and expelling it, by 
the copious air contained in themfelves. They 
are falubrious to ftrong and active ftomachs 5 
but in thofe which are deficient in elafticity, 
radifhes increafe flatulency to the higheft and 
mod troublefome degree. The fmall falad- 
radifhes are more readily digefted than the 
large root ; they propel all the alimentary 
fluids towards the ftomach, increafe the ap- 
petite, and are therefore proper to be eaten 
before a meal. Old radifhes are altogether 
indigeftible, and the whole genus, like onions 
and garlic, occafion a very otfenfive breath. 

The Arrow-root powder, lately imported in- 
to this country from the J .aft Indies, appears 
to afford a larger proportion of nutritive mu- 
cilage than any vegetable hitherto difcovered : 
but it is to be regretted that the exorbitant 
retail-price (eight {hillings the pound weight) 
will preclude many invalids and convales- 
cents from ufing this excellent root in broths 
■and jellies. 



The fifth and laft order of Vegetable fub- 
ftances comprehends the Fruit, or productions, 
of the different trees and fhrubs. 

Fruit, in general, poflefles ftrongly refolv- 
ent powers, and it is the more beneficial, as 
it comes to maturity at a time when the body 
is relaxed by the heat of fummer, and when 
the blood has a ftrong tendency to inflamma- 
H 
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tion. It is befides of great fervice in attenua- 
ting the thick bilious impurities collected dur- 
ing the fummer, and of evacuating them by 
its laxative virtues. The acid contained in 
molt kinds is as ufeful to quench thirft, as to 
refill putrefaction. In weak ftomachs, how- 
ever, or fuch as are filled with impurities and 
flime, it is apt to ferment, and occafion fome 
inconvenience ; but this m^y be avoided by 
a temperate ufe, and efpecially by eating it 
boiled. 

The more fap or juice we meet with in 
fruit, it will prove the more flatulent ; and as 
the juicy, cooling, and watery fpecies of fruit 
require ftrong digeftive organs, to prevent 
them from producing fermentation, flatulen- 
cy, and diarrhoea, a glafs of old wine is very 
proper to promote their digeftion. A gentle 
diarrhoea, brought on by eating ripe fruit, in 
fummer, has frequently a falutary effect. — 
Acrid and aftringent fruit, being rather a med- 
icine than food, is lefs hurtful to the healthy, 
and to children, than is commonly imagined. 
Inftead of being noxious, as fome imagine, in 
inflammatory disorders, it is of the greateft 
fervice. Perfons oi' a thick and black blood 
cannot eat any thing more conducive to health 
than fruit, as it poifeifes the property of atten- 
uating and putting fuch blood in motion ; but 
thofe of a watery and phlegmatic conltitution 
ought carefully to avoid it. 

Fruit preferved with fugar is antifeptic and 
nburifhing, but at the fame time flatulent ; and 
if preferved with fugar and fpices, it is heating 
and drying. It is mofl wholefome when eat- 
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en on an empty ftomach, which can exert all 
its power to difpel the air difengaged from it, 
and to remove it, before it begins to ferment. 
Boiling, as well as drying, corrects the flatu- 
lent tendency of frefh fruit, fo that, thus pre- 
pared, it will agree with every body. By ei- 
ther of thefe methods it is deprived of its 
fuperfluous humidity, as well as of its fixed 
air ; whence it becomes more nourifhing, but 
lefs cooling, than in the frefh date. 

medullary part, or marrow, col- 
l from a fpecies of palm-tree growing in 
the Mulucca and other iflands of the Eaft-In- 
iis fubftance, although not iiri£tly the 
fruit of a tree, well deferves the firft place 
here ; for it is ufed as bread by the natives of 
India, who macerate it in water, and form it 
into cakes. The grains of fago, fold in the 
, are obtained by a more artificial procefs : 
they furnifh a nouriihing and agreeable jelly 
with water, milk, or broth ; but require to be 
previously cleaned of the dull, mould, and fea- 
r. To make a complete folution of fago., 
firft decoction ought to be ftrained, 
afterwards boiled a fecond time, for about half 
an hour. Prepared in this manner, it is a 
proper difh for the coniumptive and con- 
cent, as well as thofe whofe digeftion is 
ik or impaired. 

Cherries produce the effects now flared, in a 
very pre-eminent degree ; they are excellent 
in fcurvy, in putrid fevers, and in dyfentery ; 
they correct the blood when inclined to pu- 
trelcency, and by their faponaceous and mel- 
liferous juice, they powerfully refolve obflruc- 
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tions in the inteftines. Thofe who ufe them 
with this intention, may eat them at any time 
of the day, though they operate moft eftettu- 
aily in the morning, on an empty ftomach. 
Even the fweet fpecies contain a flimulating 
acid, which, in proportion to their juicy con- 
fiftence, difagrees more or lefs with the weak 
and debilitated ; for this fap or juice eafily 
ferments in the ftomach, and produces flatu- 
lency, diarrhoea, and acidity. On account of 
thefe peculiar effects, perfons whofe flomachs 
are bilious and vitiated, who are troubled with 
putrid eructations, and an offenfive breath, 
ought to eat them freely, to counteract that 
difpofition to putridity. 

Cherries are divided into the aqueous-fweet, 
aqueous-acid, and the dry pulpous kinds. 
The Spanifh cherries are the moft difficult 
to digeft, but are alfo the moft nourifhing. 
The aqueous-fweet kind, as our early common 
cherries, are unwholefome ; becaufe their juice 
eafily ferments, and occafions colic and diar- 
rhoea. The watery-acid fort are the belt of 
any; their juice ftrengthens the ftomach, pu- 
rifies the blood, and is the leaft flatulent. 
Dried cherries are in many difeafes an excel- 
lent article of diet, on account of their cooling 
and antifeptic properties. The fwallowing 
of cherry-ftones, however, is highly perni- 
cious, as thefe ftones have fometimes been 
found to accumulate in the inteftines, to form 
lumps cemented together by vifcid phlegm, 
and thus to produce the moft violent and fa- 
tal fymptoms.. 
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Plums alfo poffefs medicinal virtues ; they 
are nourifhing and attenuating. Prunes, or 
dried plums, are of peculiar fervice to coflive 
habits, affording an agreeable and nutritive 
dim ; but, as they are apt to produce flatulency, 
it would be advifeable to eat them either when, 
the ftomach is empty, or for fupper, without 
mixing them with other aliment. Under this 
limitation, they are both aperient and cooling, 
and agree with almoft every conftitution ; but 
plums eaten frefh, and not quite ripe, efpe- 
cially in large quantities, are very apt to oc- 
cafion loofenefs, colics, and other maladies ot 
the ftomach and inteflines. The larger fort 
of plums are in general more dangerous, in 
this refpedt, than the fmall ones, as they (par- 
ticularly the green and yellow kind) are fel- 
dom allowed to grow perfectly ripe. 

Tamarinds are more frequently employed 
for medicinal purpofes, than as an article of 
diet. The pulp of this fruit is one of the moil 
grateful acids ; which, if taken in the quanti- 
ty of from half an ounce to an ounce or more, 
proves gently purgative. By its acidity, it is 
well calculated to quench thirfl and allay im- 
moderate heat. 

Peaches abound with juice, and though not 
very nourifhing, they are not productive of 
diarrhoea. This falutary fruit was formerly 
decried as unwholefome ; but it is rather fer- 
viceable in obftru&ions and bilious diforders. 
Sugar, wine, and the like, diminifh the good 
qualities of peaches ; and even when preferr- 
ed in brandy, they are not fo wholeforhe as 
when frefh j fmce they become hard by all ar- 
il 2 
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tificial preparations. The kernels likewife of 
peaches are a wholefome bitter, and are clean- 
fing, on account of their aftringent properties* 
As there are various kinds of peaches, of 
an inferior quality, it will be ufeful to point 
out the diflinguiihing marks of that fruit, in 
a mature (late. The bed fort of peaches have 
a delicate thin fkin, which is eafily feparated 
from the pulpous part. Thofe which are not 
naturally fmooth ought to be covered with 
only a fmall quantity of down y for too much 
down or wool on the furface is a fign of their 
inferior quality. They are likewife not to be 
depended upon as being wholefome, if they 
are of a fize either too fmall or preternatural- 
ly large. Their pulp ought to be delicate, 
yet folid, fomewhat fibrous, and full of juice j 
it fhould not adhere to the ftone or kernel, 
and readily melt in the mouth.. 

Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but 
perhaps lefs, nutritive : their juice readily fer- 
ments and turns acid in weak ftomachs ; yet, 
when ripe, and ufe.d with moderation, they 
are cooling and antifept.ic, particularly for bil- 
ious and plethoric individuals. 

Of Pears, fome are extremely hard, aftrin- 
gent, and difficult of digeftion ; but the more 
juicy pears have a faponaceous, nourifhing, 
and readily digeftible fluid ; in their effe&s 
they refemble the fv/eet kind of apples, ex- 
cept that they are lefs relaxing to the bowels. 
Pears are of a more flatulent tendency than 
any of the fruits before mentioned, and ef- 
cially the hard v js, which are eaten 
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at a time when the ftomach requires ftimulat- 
ing more than cooling food. 

Apples are, in their general effect, fimilar 
to other fruit, and, befides their aromatic 
virtues, are pofleffed of laxative properties. 
They are ferviceable in difeafes of the bread:, 
to remove fpafmodic contractions, to neutral- 
ize acrimony, and to attenuate vifcid phlegnu 
With this intention, apples are moll bene- 
ficial when eaten either roafted or boiled. The 
common people in Germany are fo fenfible 
of their excellent properties, in inflammatory 
difeafes, that they boil even the wild apples, 
and drink the water. This procefs deferves 
imitation, efpecially when apples become 
fcarce in Spring. 

Apples may be divided into the fpicy, the 
acidulated, and the watery fpecies. The firft, 
the various kinds of rennet, for example, have 
the moft delicate flavor, and are certainly the 
bed ; they do not contain a fuperfluity of wa- 
ter, and, from their vinous nature, are not apt 
to excite flatulency. Other kinds of apples, 
like the pippins, are too hard, confequently 
heavy to the ftomach, though fomewhat more 
nourifhing than the former. Stewed apples 
are eafily digefted and wholefome. 

The kernels or feeds of apples are bitter 
and aromatic ; Nature feems to have intend- 
ed the feeds for correcting the watery and 
fermentable fluids of this and all other fruit, 
apricots excepted. Hence the kernels of ap- 
ples and pears, 'as well as thofe of plums and 
cherries, ought to be eaten with the fruit, 
and not be thrown away as ufelefs. — The but- 
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ter in the pafle of apple-pies may be confid- 
ered as an ufeful addition, on account of its 
tendency to prevent fermentation, though 
the paltry itfelf always difagrees with weak 
and irritable ftomachs. 

Of Quinces we have two fpecies, namely, 
the apple and pear-quince : the latter are the 
mofl wholefome, particularly thofe of Portu- 
gal. They are an excellent antifeptic, and 
in this refpect the befl kind of fruit, contain- 
ing an acid and much mucilage. They are 
not productive of obftru&ions ; but their 
pulp, like that of all other fruit, is digefted 
with fome difficulty. They are generally eat- 
en boiled with fugar, and are excellent in 
dyfentery, on account of their copious mu- 
cilage. 

In Lemons, Oranges, and other fruit of that 
kind, we meet with three different fubliances. 
The external rind contains an effential oil, 
ftrongly aftringent and heating ; the fecond 
or white rind is without tafle ; the third part 
of them is a falubrious, cooling, and acid 
pulp, highly efficacious in counteracting the 
putrid tendency and diflblution of the blood. 
The juice of lemons and limes is one of the 
ftrongeft vegetable acids j* and that of oran- 

* If the objections ftarted againft the ufe of thefe acids, by a 
late phyfician in Germany, Dr. Unzer, be well founded, we 
ought to guard againft their ufe. He maintains that, although 
lemons and limes may be wholefoive and refrefhing fruits in their 
native country, yet as they are packed up and ftnt to us in an 
unripe fkate, they poffefs an acrid and xinnatural acid, from nut 
having undergone the vinous and aucous fermentation*, and 
which confequently cannot be wholefome. The juice, efpecially, 
which is obtained from the middle of thofe fruits, having acquir- 
ed an highly aftringent though not unplcaXant tafte, from the 
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ges and fhaddocks, though milder, is not lefs 
falutary. 

Thefe acids are of a very faponaceous con- 
fidence ; they attenuate the fluids, remove 
obftructions, encourage digeftion, flimulate 
the appetite, quench thirft, cool the blood, 
counteract putrefaction, are a principal reme- 
dy in pectoral, bilious, and inflammatory drf- 
eafes, as likewife in fcurvy, in all affections 
of the kidneys, and an antidote againft the 
narcotic vegetable poifons. Hence the larg- 
efl dofe of opium may be checked in its nar- 
cotic effects, if a proper quantity of the acid 
of lemons be taken with, or immediately af- 
ter it. Four grains of pure opium, for in- 
ftance, or one hundred drops of laudanum, is 
a very powerful and fometimes fatal dofe ; 
yet if one ounce of the pure acid of lemons, 
or two ounces of orange juice, be added to 
every grain of opium, or to twenty-five drops 
of laudanum, it will produce a very different 
effect. Inftead of ftupifying the perfon who 
takes it, and of being attended with painful 
coftivenefs, it will not only prove laxative,, 
but induce fir ft a checrfulnefs, not attainable 
by the ufe either of opium or ftrong liquors* 
and afterwards bring on a, gentle and refrefh- 
ing fleep. 

fl-yptic quality of the hitter kernels, is extremely unwholcfome. 
It is, according to tin. obfervations of Dr. Unzer, verv apt to im- 
pair digeftio/., and to occasion either diarrhoea or conftipation of 
the bowels. — Such effects, however, will be produced otdy when 
thefe a. ids are immoderately ufed ; in which cafe the in oft whole- 
fome fubftanccs will he attended with had confequences, and ever 
form exceptions from the general rule. Yet I muft agree with 
Dr. U. that the peel of lemons and oranges contains an inflamma- 
ble and heating oil, which, it rubbed on fugar, for making punch, 
idc, &.C. is apt to produce dangerous effe&s. 
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Of thefe effects I can fpeak from my own 
experience, as well as that of others. Opium, 
ufed with this addition, is one of the moft faU 
utary and beneficial fubftances with which we 
are acquainted. I am farther inclined to be- 
lieve, that the Turks, who eat very little ani- 
mal food, could not bear the large quantities 
of opium they fwallow, were it not for the 
copious ufe of vegetable acids. And that 
thefe form a principal part of a Turkifh Cum- 
mer diet, every traveller knows, who has 
vifited the eaftern climates. 

For thefe reafons, I cannot fufficiently rec- 
ommend the ufe of acids to perfons, who are 
either accuftomed, or obliged, to take opiates 
in large dofes. In choleric, bilious, and pleth- 
oric habits, in thofe liable to obflructions, 
whofe alimenta r y canal is unclean, and laftly, 
in thofe who feel a determination of the blood 
to the head, opium is an uncertain, and even 
dangerous medicine, without the addition of 
vegetable acids. The want of the acid of 
lemons may be effectually fupplied by an in- 
digenous production : — barberries afford an 
acid fully as ftrong, and nearly as agreeable, 
as that of lemons. 

The juice of the various fpecies of Raifins is 
not unlike that of ripe lemons in its properties, 
but Ms efficacious. There are various kinds 
of that excellent fruit. Among the larger 
fort, thofe of a bluei/h colour, imported from 
Marfeilles, are the belt ; while the Spanifh 
raifins, of a light brown colour, are inferior 
to thofe of any other fpecies. Both kinds, as 
well as Currants, contain much nutriment, 
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but cannot be recommended for frequent ufc, 
as they all tend to produce flatulency, partic- 
ularly in individuals of relaxed habits and a 
fedentary life. On this account, they ought 
to be eaten with other food, in which cafe 
they are emollient, gently laxative, and fome- 
times anodyne. 

Goofeberries, having lefs of the acid than 
either raifins or currants, are perhaps more 
wholefome, efpecially if their fkin and other 
impurities are not fwallowed together with the 
juice. Wnen ufed in a green ftate, for fauces 
and pies, they are cooling and refrefhing ; and, 
when ripe, poflefs fimilar properties with 
cherries. 

Figs abound with faccharine matter, and 
are uncommonly nutritive, though at the fame 
time of a flatulent nature, unlefs eaten with 
bread or other mealy fubflances. — Of fimilar 
efle&s are mulberries and rafpberries : the 
former have a more mucikginous and nourifh- 
ing juice, while that of the latter is more of a 
vinous nature, and one of the bed cordials for 
allaying thirft and affording refrefhment. 

Grapes and Strawberries are both excellent 
fruits. They are uncommonly refolvcnt, lax- 
ative without debilitating, and promote all the 
natural evacuations ; but at the fame time, 
grapes are in a high degree flatulent. 

The quality of grapes depends much on 
climate and foil. Th6fe of a fweet tafte, and 
aromatic flavour, only ought to be ufed. They 
agree bed when eaten on an empty ftomach, 
with a fmal 1 quantity of bread. Befides their 
(lightly nourishing quality, it is affirmed by 
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fome writers, that they cool the blood and an- 
imate the nerves. 

Strawberries, if eaten plentifully, have been 
found a fafe preventive againfl the (tone in the 
kidneys ; as is attefted by the experience of 
the celebrated Linnjeus. Yet the fmall 
ftones contained in ftrawberries, as well as in 
grapes, are faid to accumulate in the inteftines 
of fome individuals, and to give rife to the 
nioft obftinate conftipations, nay even to the 
iliac paflion. The bed method of eating ftraw- 
berries is with pure water, and fweetened with 
a little fugar ; they are more heating with 
wine, but lefs wholefome ; with milk or cream 
they are an agreeable but improper compo- 
sition. Asa medicine, the wild llrawberry is 
far preferable to any other. 

Cucumbers are a wholefome, gently opening, 
and cooling fruit, which may be of confider- 
able fervice to the confumptive, as it has the 
property of fweetening acrid humours. They 
fhow a tendency to ferment, and produce diar- 
rhoea j but this may be prevented by the ad- 
dition of vinegar and pepper, which alfo coun- 
teracts their natural coldnefs. Prepared with 
oil, vinegar, fait, and pepper, they are infup- 
portable to fome weak ftomachs, and occafion 
frequent eructations and flatulency. But 
properly pickled, they are an excellent ana- 
leptic, though unfit to be given to children and 
wet-nurfes. 

Much of the fame nature with cucumbers 
are Melons ; but they are more aromatic, and, 
in this refpeft, more wholefome. Water-melons 
require mdre fpioe and wine than Mujk^melons i 
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ras they partake more of the nature of Cucum- 
bers. 

Gourds, a fruit of the melon-kind, but lefs 
fweet, and of a much larger fize, if boiled in 
milk, after the firfl water has been poured off, 
and with the addition of fait and pepper, af- 
fords fufficiently wholefome and nutritive food. 

Olives, in their natural ftate, are bitter, 
acrid, and exceedingly difagreeable ; though 
their talte is much improved when pickled, as 
we receive them from abroad, particularly in 
the fmaller kind, or Lucca olives. On ac- 
count of the abundance of oil which they con- 
tain, they are unfit for delicate ftomach;-', and 
are pernicious, efpecially when eaten for de- 
fert, after a heavy dinner. 

Almonds , Walnuts, HazlenuU, and Nuts in 
general, are extremely difficult of digeftion, 
on account of the oil they contain, which 
readily turns acrid and rancid on the ftomach, 
and occafions the heart-burn. Bilious indi- 
viduals mould by no means eat them ; and 
there is nothing fo abfurd as to adminifier al- 
mond-milk as a common diet drink to febrile 
patients. This milk confiils altogether of cily 
and aluioft infoluble parts, which heat and vi- 
tiate the ftomach, ftimulate the bile, and are 
eafily decompoled from the water with which 
they are mixed. It quickly fpoils .; frequent- 
ly, indeed, before it is introduced into the 
ftomach : it is not in the lea'ft degree cooling, 
and its nouiifliing quality i> very improperly 
employed in fevers, and all thole diieafes 
which are attended with debility of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

I 
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Nuts and almonds ought to be eaten only 
while frefh, and when the (kin, which is ex- 
tremely aftringent and hurtful, can be re- 
moved. They mould be well chewed, and 
eaten with fait ; for every piece fwallowed 
entire is mdigeftible, and the fait renders them 
mifcible with our fluids as a faponaceous mafs. 
If eaten in large quantities, they remain in 
the ftomach, cannot be expelled by any med- 
icines, and produce alarming and fometimes 
fatal diforders. In general, they occafion dif- 
ficult breathing 1 , vomiting, and complaints in 
the bowels, which have been obferved to be 
very common in thofe autumns that were pro- 
ductive of great quantities of nuts. 

Lad among the vegetable productions, we 
may clafs the various fpecies of Mujhrooms, 
They are all of a tough, leathery confidence ; 
and being almoft indigeftible, they afford little 
nutriment, notwithstanding they, in a great 
meafure, refemble animal food. 

Several kinds or mushrooms are faid to con- 
tain a narcotic and acrimonious poifon. And 
as thofe of a harmlefs kind cannot be eafily 
diftinguifhed from the bad ones, this might be 
a fufficient reafon to abflain from the ufe of 
them altogether. But if they mud appear at 
our tables, vegetable acids, or vinegar, are the 
bed antidotes, to counteract their pernicious 
effects^ Pickled with vinegar, or falted, mufh- 
rooms become dill moi h ; and roaded 

with butter, they are an indigeftible mafs, and 
extremely liable 1 rancid in the ftomach. 
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Of Brink in particular. 
I. With refpecl to its Quantity. 

Drinking is perhaps more neceflary to the 
fupport of animal life than Eating ; for drink 
is indifpenfable to the folution and digeftion of 
food. Thofe who drink too little, people, for 
inllanee, of a fedentary life, and particularly 
won! en, are fubjedt to complaints of indi- 
geftiom Sufficient drink prevents the incraf- 
fationof the blood, and the obflru&ion of the 
fmaiier velfels ; it tends to^clear the blood of 
the acrid particles generated in it ; and it pro- 
motes the neceffary fecretions, fuch as the bile 
and the gaftric juice of the ftomach. 

We ought to drink only when we are 
thirfty, and to defift when third is quenched .: 
but this is feldom the cafe, becaufe many of 
our liquors flimulate the palate. Pure water, 
therefore, is an ineflimable beverage, as it will 
not induce us to drink more than is necelfary. 
We mould drink in a greater proportion than 
we eat ; for the quantity of our fluids by far 
exceeds that of the folids, and confequently 
there mufl be fecreted more fluids than folids. 
Ti'. • general rule may be given, to take about 
double the proportion of liquidto the dry food ; 
but this cannot be accurately obferved, nor is 
it applicable in all cafes. 

The feafon,the weather, cold, heat, the na- 
ture of our food, and the greater or lefs degree 
of our exercife, require more or lefs drink at 
one time than at another. Thirft, however, 
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is as good, if not a better guide than hunger j. 
and he who is accuftomed to drink water only, 
will not eafily tranfgrefs the meafure, if he 
drink as often as nature calls upon him. 
With a proper choice of food, every one would 
drink conformably to his wants. Hence it is 
needlefs to recommend water as a beverage to 
perfons who will not be perfuaded to change 
their irregular mode of eating. 

The more we eat in quantity, and the drier 
our victuals are, the more we ought to drink. 
The phlegmatic have lefs inclination to drink 
than thofe of a fanguine and choleric tempera- 
ment. The laborious ought to drink more 
than the fedentary, and dill more in fummer 
than in winter, to fupply the humours loft by 
infenfible perfpiration. 

In the morning when we rife, we generally 
feel an inclination for drink, which is relieved 
by tea, coffee, or other warm liquors. Water 
would unqueftionably be a more proper bev- 
erage at. this time ; and I venture to fay, it 
would be difagreeable to thofe only, whofe 
ftomachs are fpoiled by the habitual ufe of 
warm liquors and hot rolls. A glafs of pure 
frefh water, and a while after it, a piece of 
bread with fome fruit, or even butter, would 
afford a very wholefome breakfafl, by wiffch 
the flomach and the inteftines mi^ht be clear- 
ed, the blood and humours refrefhed, and the 
whole body flrengthened. If the flomach be 
not loaded with mucus, or relaxed by tippling, 
a bafon of fweet cow's milk, with a piece of 
ftale bread, is an excellent breakfaft in Spring 
and Summer. 
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1 o drink immediately before a meal, is im- 
proper, becaufe the ftomach is thereby fwelled, 
and rendered lefs fit for the digeftion of food. 
Hence, to avoid the neceflity of drinking, it 
is advifable, not to take any violent exercife 
immediately before dinner. To drink much 
at night, previous to our going to bed, is 
likewife hurtful. But the drinking before a 
meal is more noxious than at any other time y 
becaufe the ftomach is filled with the liquid 
we fwallow ; the bile and the gaflric juice 
there collected are too much diluted ; and 
confequently the important office of. digef- 
tion is checked. 

To drink much during the time of taking 
food is alfo objectionable ; as the ftomach is 
thus rendered incapable of receiving the due 
portion of aliment. Cold beer or water do s 
not well agree with warm victuals y and the 
teeth are injured by taking hot and cold fub- 
ftances in immediate fucceilion. In the hot 
weather of Summer, it i ly poflible to 

. drinking till the dinner tied j and 

it is the n cefiary, or rather lefs hurtful, 

at this time, as the bil to dilfolye 

tile victuals, then, requ; iter dilution. 

In Winter, unlefs we eat very dry and falted 
provifions, we feel lefs inclined to drink at" 
table. But if we mud drink in the intervals 
of eating, it would be mod conducive to di- 
geftion to drink water only, and in fmall quan- 
tities : as pure water is more proper during the 
time of eating, becaufe it agrees with all uifnes 
without ion. Yet a giafs or two of 

dinner, particularly for the aged 

I 2 
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and debilitated, is proper and conducive to 

digeftion. . 

Some advife us never to drink without eat- 
in«r fomething ; but he who drinks only when 
nature requires it, has no occafion to eat every 
time he drinks. Perfons, on the contrary, who 
are once accuftomed to drink more than is ne- 
ceffary, or to make ufe of hot, ftimulating, and 
intoxicating liquors, would do well to eat al- 
ways fo.ne bread or other folid food along 
with them. Indeed we ought to begin to 
drink only after our appetite for food is fatis- 
fied, and 'then it mould be done gradually 
during digeftion. This function may be dif- 
turbed by large draughts of liquor, which oc- 
cafion fermentation and flatulency. — Glafs is 
the moft proper fubftance for drinking-vefiels ; 
for no other but the fluoric acid will affect it. — 
For the fake of delicacy, as well as health, 
every perfon at table ought to be furnifhed 
with a feparate glafs or other veffel for his 

drink. 

Much drink loads and oppreffes the ftom-ach, 

as it diftends it too much ; but it is not nearly 
fo hurtful as too much food. Every beverage 
relaxes the ftomach y and perfons whofe bow- 
els are not fufficiently elaftic, mould be careful 
in the quantity they drink ; for an immoderate 
proportion of it may weaken digeftion, dilute 
the fluids too much, and conduct the food 
too quickly through the alimentary canal. 
An undue portion of drink renders the mafs 
of the blood too thin and watery ; from a thin 
blood arifes alfo a weak alimentary fluid, con- 
sequently a general debility of the body, and 
reiaxatibh of the urinary and ether paflages. 
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On the other hand, too little drink is equal- 
ly improper; digeftion is weakened; many 
parts of vi&uals remain undiffolved, and are 
not conducted to the la&eals, becaufe^ the 
proper means of diluting them are wanting ; 
the blood becomes thick and vifcid ; and fi- 
nally, the fecretions and excretions are not 
duly performed, becaufe the different canals 
are too dry and contracted. 

II. With refpett to its Quality. 

There is as great a diverfity among the- 
kinds of beverage, as there is among thofe of 
food : water itfelf is of very different qualities, 
according to the particles with which it is im- 
pregnated, and the places from which it is ob- 
tained. That of wells, fprings, rivers, lakes, 
fwamps, and the various mineral waters, all 
differ in their fenfible properties. Even cold 
and warm water produce different effects. 
The former, when moderately ufed, ftrength- 
ens the ftomach, and proves debilitating only 
when it is drunk in too large quantities. 
Warm water is always- relaxing, and (till more 
fo when taken in a large quantity ; it remains 
longer in the ftomach than cold water, and con- 
fequently is more oppreffive : cold liquor ftim- 
ulates the ftomach, but warm dtink diminiih- 
es its elafticity. 

If the Ilomach be overfilled with drink, and 
its elafticity weakened, a glafs of ftrong wine, 
or other fpirituous liquor, may remedy this 
inconvenience. — Water can only fo far be 
called nourifhing, as it fupplies the aqueous 
parts we continually lofe. It is the bafts of 
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all other liquids, and the greater proportion 
of water they contain, the more fit they are 
to promote digeftion. 

Spring-water originates partly from that of 
the lea, which has been changed into vapours 
by fubterraneous heat, and partly from the 
atmofphere. As it is diffolved, purified, and 
filtered in a variety of ways, before it becomes 
viiible to us, it is lighter and purer than other 
waters. 

Well-water is more or lefs pure, according 
as it pafles over beds of earth, which contain 
foluble, or minute particles. Wells opened 
in a fandy foil are the pureft, becaufe the wa- 
ter is there moft completely filtered. The 
more frequently a well is ufed, the better its 
water, provided that no impure fubflances are 
introduced into it ; for, the longer water 
ftands unmoved, it turns the fooner putrid. 
Well-water, finally, may be niofT effectually 
purified by filtering it through a quantity of 
land and fmall pebbles ; and (till more con- 
veniently by means of nltering-ftones.* 

River-water is more pure and wholefome, if 
it flows over a fandy and fiony foil, tharvif it 
pafs over muddy beds, or through towns, vil- 
lages, and forefls, from which it receives many 
impure fubftances : the water is rendered foul 
by fifties, amphibious animals, and plants. 
Laflly, the more rapid the courfe of the river, 
the tafier it clears itfelf of feculent particles, 
and the water becomes purer. 

* The filtering rruchir.es lately invented by Mr. Jofeph Collier,- 
of London, promifc to be very uftfal for domtftic purpofcs, as 
.^applicable to all fluids', but more particularly water. 
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Lake-water much refembles that of rivers in 
its properties, but being lefs agitated, it is more 
impure, and better adapted to warning than 
cooking. . 

The water, which in cafes of neceflity is ob- 
tained from fwamps or ditches, is the worft of 
all ; becaufe a great variety of impurities are 
collected in it, which in a ftagnant water and 
a foft foil readily putrify. And, as the mere 
exhalations of fuch waters produce a peftilen- 
tial atmofphere, it may be eafily conceived, 
that the ufe of them mufl be attended with pu- 
trid and other dangerous difeafes. 

Rain-water is alfo impure, as it contains 
many faline and oily particles, foon putnfies, 
and principally confifts of the joint- exhalations 
of animals, vegetables, and minerals, of an im- 
menfe number and variety of fmall infe&s and 
their eggs, feeds of plants, and the like. — 
Rain-water is particularly impure in places 
filled with many noxious vapours, fuch as 
mar/hy countries, and large manufacturing 
towns, where the fumes of metallic and other 
fubflances are mixed with rain. In high and 
elevated fituations, at a diilance from impure 
exhalations, if no flrong winds blow, and after 
a gentle fhower, rain-water is thea pureft ; be- 
caufe the vapours of the atmofpheie have al- 
ready fubfided. In Summer, however, on ac- 
count of the copious exhalations, rain-water is 
mod objectionable. 

Snowwater pofleffes the fame properties as 
rain-water, but it is purer : both are foft, that 
b, without fo many mineral and earthy parti- 
cles as fpring, well, and river waters, Still 
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purer is hail-water, as being produced in the 
higher regions of the atmofphere, and having 
a form, in which it cannot eafily partake of im- 
purities. Laftly, Dew, as it arifes from the 
evaporations of various bodies of the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms, is more or iefs im- 
pure, according to the different regions and 
feafons. 

As the health of man principally depends on 
the purity and falubrity of the water he ufes, 
we ought, where neceflary, to deprive it of its 
pernicious qualities ; and this can be done by 
boiling, filtering, and moft effectually by dis- 
tillation. The putrid fubftances in the water 
may be eorredted by the addition of an acid. 
Thus, hali: an ounce of alum in powder, will 
make twelve gallons of corrupted water pure 
and transparent in two hours, without impart- 
ing a fenfiblc degree of allringency. By the 
addition of a very final 1 quantity of quick 
lime, water may be preferved from corruption 
in long voyages : or, to prevent water from 
putrefcence at fea, add a fmall quantity of 
alkali and vitriolic acid to every calk, which 
will preferve it pure and wholeibme for a 
twelvemonth. Charcoal-powder has alfo been 
found to be excellently adapted to check the 
putrid tendency of water, and for this reafon 
the (laves of the caflcs, ufed on fhipboard, 
ought to be well burnt in the infide, to keep 
the water from corrupting. Vinegar, or other 
ftrong acids, are alio well calculated to cor- 
rect putrid water; and may be either mixed 
with it, or drunk immediately after, to pre- 
vent its bad effects, 
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Wine, that falutiferous liquor to the infirm 
and the aged, may be divided into jive prin- 
cipal dalles : 

id, The fweet wines, for inftance, thofe 
of Hungary, Spain, Italy, Greece ; the Mala- 
ga, Malmfey, Madeira, and Cape wines. If 
thefe be genuine ; if they have not been adul- 
terated by the addition of fugar or honey, &c. 
if they have been properly fermented, they af- 
ford a true medicine to the weak and con- 
valcfcent. 

2d, Tl ly acidulated wines ; fuch as 

old Rhenilh, Champaign, thofe of the Mofel. 
of the Neckar, Franconia, and Auflria ; of 
thefe the Rhenifh, Mofel, and Champaign 
-wines are the belt. 

3d, The acid&tid tart tOines ; among which 
are mod of the wines of Franconia, Thuringia, 
Saxony, Silelia, and fome parts of Branden- 
burg. Thefe wines, in general, are apt to 
occalion head-achs, complaints of the domach, 
and are befides of an unpleafant tafte. 

4th, The acidulated fweet wines, particu- 
larly thofe of France, as the common white 
wine and claret, are wholefome, provided that 

y be neither too old nor too new ; and 

5th, 'I'hejharp and aflrbigent wines, fuch 
as Port wine, Burgundy, the dry or hard 
kinds of Madeira, Sherry, and the like, which, 
on account of their heating and binding nat- 
:it to be ufed chiefly for medicinal 
purp 

There are a great variety of fruit-wines, 
which are fermented like wines from the 
grape ; for inftance, the currant and raifin- 
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wines : but the artificial wines of this country 
are, in general, liable to many ftrong objec- 
tions. Among our home-made wines may 
be reckoned Cyder and Perry, which are prop- 
erly wines of Apples and Pears. Cyder and 
Perry are, it is faid, generally fermented and 
kept in leaden veffels, or at leaft the Apples 
and Pears are palled through leaden tubes ; 
and the lead being .readily diflblved by the 
acid, is gradually introduced into the body, 
which produces painful and dangerous colics, 
and frequently gives rife to the molt defper- 
ate and incurable obftipations, among thole 
habituated to the free ufe of thefe liquors. 

With refpect to the conftituent parts of 
wine, I fhali only remark, that every kind 
.confifts of three principal ingredients, ivater y 
alcohol, or a pure fpirit, andfugar. If thefe 
three fubftances could be fo intimately com- 
bined as they are in wines, and if afterwards 
the proper aromatic? were added, to impart 
to them the particular flavour, there is no 
doubt, but we could perfectly imitate every 
wine whatever. But the greateft obftacle to 
this fpeculation is the length of time, which 
wines require to arrive at a proper ftate of 
maturity, and which, in made wines, ought 
to be ftill further prolonged. 

The more water the wine contains, it is the 
more fuitable beverage at table, and, when 
weak, it is in fome degree calculated to quench 
thirft. The ftrong wines, on the contrary, 
excite thirft, as they are drying, and affecl: the 
organs of fecretion. As every kind of wine 
contains a greater or lefs quantity of acid, it 
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h an excellent antifeptic remedy, and hence 
it is given copiouily in putrid ulcers and ma- 
lignant fevers. Moderately ufed, it increafes 
the circulation of the fluids, and dilates the 
blood-veftels, promotes both the fecretions and 
excretions, and invigorates all the functions 
of the body. Every motion is performed with 
greater vivacity, as is obvious from the addi- 
tional luftre of the eyes. But the ftrength 
and vigour which wine imparts to the body, 
is of no longer duration, than while it remains 
in the ftomach, before it enters into the mafs 
of the blood, and while the ftimulas received 
by the nerves of the ftomach, is propagated to 
the brain. This explains the caufe, that 
ftrong liquors are fo intoxicating, when drunk 
upon an empty ftomach. 

That wine operates on. and through the 
ftomach, is clear from experience ; for an 
emetic taken immediately after it, will foon 
'make a drunken man fober. But if its fpir- 
ituous parts be communicated to the blood, 
fo as to occafion fluctuations, the body be- 
comes difordered, weak, and relaxed. It is 
only a ftimulant, and not a permanently 
ftrengthening cordial ; for moil wine-drink- 
ers, who indulge in excefs, die of relaxation 
and debility. There may, however, be cafes 
in which an occafional excefs of this kind will 
be falutary ; for inftance, to a perfon who 
has been long fitting at ftudy, or whofe mind 
is depreffedj and whofe fluids are nearly ft ag- 
isting : as paflions fometimes conduce to an- 
imate the mind, and tempefts to purify the 
atmoiphere. 

K 
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The Jlate of intoxication is in every refpeft 
fimilar to that or incipient apoplexy or palfy. — 
Drunken men dagger in various directions, 
their longue lofes its power of fpeech ; they 
Hammer, and fee things double and moving 
circularly. The mind is equally affected, and 
imbecility is the concomitant efted:. All thefe 
partial pallies arife from the preflure of the 
blood-veflels on the brain, which are then fur- 
charged with blood. If the intoxication has 
arrived at its utmoft height, there is no longer 
any difference between this and the true apo- 
plexy ; all the other organs are paralifed, ex- 
cept the heart, which continues its action, and 
breathing is not fuppreffed. The imprudent 
fufferer is deprived of fenfation, and if one of 
the fmaller blood-veiTels, that prefs on the 
brain with an unufual weight, mould accident- 
ally burft, he is in danger of inftant death. 
But ftill more frequently does one of the 
pulmonary veffels burft, and occafion fpitting 
of blood. 

In drinking, ajfo much depends on the bod- 
ily constitution and other circumftances.— - 
Thus, people are iooneil intoxicated in a cold 
place, where perfpiration is checked, and 
when the blood is moving from the external 
to the internal parts. The fame is the cafe 
on an empty ftomach, but this may be pre- 
vented by eating a little at intervals, efpecial- 
ly fat or oily fubftances. Individuals of much 
'-nubility and irritability, and pejfons after 
having taken violent exercife, are more liable 
to intoxication, than thofe of a calm and 
a phlegmatic temperament. 
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For thefe reafons, a perfon much inebriated 
ought to be carried without delay into a tem- 
perate room, and placed in a bed between 
the blankets, with his head raifed, in order to 
promote the circulation of the blood, from the 
head and the internal organs towards the fur- 
face of the body and the lower extremities. 
All clofe bandages of the fhirt and garters rauft 
be loofed, and the feet mould be bathed in luke- 
warm water, not exceeding the ninety-eighth 
degree of Farenheit. Plenty of tea or other 
diluent drink ought to be given, and a gentle 
emetic is frequently of great fervice. 

After a good ileep, which has overcome the 
intoxication, the whole body feels weak and 
♦rem .. the ftomach difordereck 

this I rfons are generally trouble! 

much acid in the digeftive organ, which 
be removed by the abforbent earths, fuch as 
aefia ; after which, fome fedative and 
ftrengthening remedies may be given, fuch as 
hot red-wine negus, warm ale with ginger, 
ftrong coffee, and the like. 

The copious ufe of wine, though not to a 
degree of inebriation, is exceedingly debilita- 
to the ftomach, checking digeftion, excit- 
ing diarrhoea, if white-wine, and obftructions, 
if port-wine be the favorite liquor ; it makes 
the fibres dry and rigid ; the cheeks and the 
whole furface of the body turn fallow, a fymp- 
tom of bad digeftion ; the powers of the body 
and mind are enfeebled, and dropfy or gout, 
and fometimes fudden death, are the confe- 
quences. Plethoric young men, and fuch as 
have weak ftomachs and lungs, fhould not ac- 
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cuftom themftlves to the ufe of wine. To give 
it to infants or children, is a practice highly 
pernicious, except in very fmall quantities in- 
deed. In fhort, wine fhould be ufed as a med- 
icine only, if intended to produce falutary ef- 
fects. To the phlegmatic, to the aged, an^J 
to thofe who are difpofed to flatulency, and 
after fat meat, it is highly beneficial, if ufed 
with prudence and moderation. 

As wine encourages perfpiration, it drie3 
the body, makes it lean, and may therefore be 
of fervice to cold and phlegmatic conftitulions. 
It ftimulates the bile, and excites the appetits 
to a repetition of excejs, fo that perfons once 
habituated to drinking can but gradually re- 
linquifh this feductive practice. To drink wine 
copioufly every day, is as improper and perni- 
cious as to take medicines by way of diet : 
nothing is fo much calculated to occafion hab* 
itual indigeftion. And as wines are frequent- 
ly adulterated with fugar of lead, and other 
poifonous ingredients, to render them more 
agreeable to the palate, I propofe to beftow, 
ibme attention on this important fubject, in 
cider to enable the reader to detect fuch per- 
nicious mixtures, which may expofe his health, 
even life itfelf to the greateft danger. 

Some of the adulterations of wine are rather 
harmlefs, others extremely dangerous. The 
common red-wine3 are frequently made of new, 
tart, and half-fpoiled white wines, by tinging 
them with red fumach, or other woods and 
berries. In order to make wines ftronger and 
more pungent, a variety of fpices are employ- 
ed, fuch as galangal, cardamom, mace, and 
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the like ; or an unfermcnted mull, wort, or 
the maih for diitilling fpirits, are occahonally 
added, and allowed to ferment together with 
impure wines. To impart to wine the flavor 
of mufcadel, the leaves of the Horminum, a fpe- 
cies or Sage (Salvia i m, L.J are often 

; though it be a plant of a ftr ong itupify- 
ing iiAeli, and very pernicious effects. 

All adulterated wines, and what we call 
BritiFa wines, if drunk in any quantity, are 
more or lefs detrimental to health. For, even 
by the moft innocent mode of preparing them 
in large quantities, the manufacturers are in- 
duced to leaion them with fpices of a heating 
and Simulating nature. But the moft deleteri- 
ous of all adulterations of wine, is that with the 
various preparations of lead, to give it a fweet 
talte. This infamous practice was carried on, 
ibine years ago, in Paris, to iuch an extent, 
that the Excife-office could not account for 
the prodigious inqreafe of Vinegs red at 

the city-gates. But it was at lei:. ovei- 

ed, that this vinegar confuted only of tart and 
adulterated wines, imported under the pre- 
tended chara gar, in order to a 
the high duty ii ines, on 
entrance into Paris : and Jugar oJ oined 
to tome ablbrbent earths, was employed to 
change thefe s into fweet wines, which 
deltruyed the lives o I peribns. 
This ieeret of the utmoft importance to health 
and life, was coniefTed by a rich c 

\e de- 
gree his tortured conscience. 
K 2 
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Such adulterated wines operate like flow 
poifons ; they firft occafion head-ach, con- 
traction of the throat, pain of the ftomach, 
uneafmefs, cough, difficulty of breathing ; af- 
terwards colics, and particularly the dry bel* 
ly-ach, with continual obflipations, and at 
length palfy, convulfions, confumption, and 
death. — The brafs cocks alfo, which are by 
fome people ufed to draw of wine or cyder, 
are of the moil dangerous tendency ; as they 
eahly yield and mix their verdigrife with the 
liquor. 

To detect adulterated wines, we muft at- 
tend to the following particulars : every white 
or draw-coloured wine of a fweetiih tafte, af- 
terwards aftringent, and at the fame time new ; 
every wins that has an unufually high colour, 
not in proportion to its ftrength and age, or 
if it has the flavour of brandy, penetrates the 
tongue^ or laftly, if it has an uncommonly 
ftrong flavour, may be juilly fufpecled of adul- 
teration. — Red wines, either of a very deep 
or a very faint colour ; of a woody or tapt 
tafte ; and thofe which cover the inner furface 
of the glafs, as well as the bottom of the bot- 
tles, v.ita a redfediment, are generally tin 
with fome colouring fubitances. If fuch a 
wine be pafled through filtering paper, the 
colouring particles will remain behind on the 
paper. 

By the following method, we may eahly 
difcover, whether wines be adulterated, or col- 
oured, with burnt fugar, raifins, whortleber- 
ries, and the like. A fmall phial muft be fill- 
ed with the fufpe&ed wiae t the opening is 
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ftopped with the finger, and'the phial, being 
inverted, is plunged into a tumbler of water : 
the finger being withdrawn from the mouth 
of the phial, if the wine be adulterated the 
fubftance with which this is done, will vifibly 
efcape from the phial, and mix with the wa- 
ter ; in fo far at leaft, as the addition is heav- 
ier than. water, which is. generally the cafe. 

Thefe adulterations, however, are of little 
detriment to health, if they contain no metallic 
particles. In order to difcover thefe, we are 
poflefTed of an excellent chemical teft, contriv- 
ed by Prof. Hahnemann, in Germany, and 
known by the name of Liquor vini probatorius. 
It is prepared as follows : One drachm of the 
dry liver of fulphur, and two drachms of cream 
of tartar, are fhaken in two ounces of diftilled 
water, till it be completely faturated with he- 
patic air : the liquor is then filtered through 
blotting paper, and kept in a clofe flopped 
phial. From fixteen to twenty drops of this 
liquid are dropped into a fmall grafij fdled 
with wine that is fufpetted to have been adul- 
terated. If the wine turn only thick with 
white clouds, and depofit no other but a white 
fediment, we may be certain that it contains 
no metallic ingredients whatever; but if it 
turn black, or even dark, if its colour ap- 
proach that of a dark red, if it have firft a 
iweet, and then an aftringent tafle, it is cer- 
tainly impregnated with fugar of lead, or fome 
other preparation of that metal equally de- 
finitive. If, however, the dark colour be of 
abluifh caft, not unlike that of pale ink, we 
may fufpect the wine to contain iron in its 
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compofition. Laftly, if the wine be impreg- 
nated with copper or verdigrife, it will depoht 
a fediment of a blackifh grey colour. This 
experiment ought to be made with a frefli- 
prepared teft, and in the open air. 

It further merits attention, that white wines 
are very frequently coloured with burnt fugar 
and other vegetable bodies ; they acquire a 
darker colour by being kept in oak cafks, or 
by containing much tartar ; and in all thefe 
cafes they will be made foinewhat darker by 
the above defcribed teft ; but the fediment 
will not be of an uniform colour, and will 
connlt only of fome brown ftreaks. — It is well 
known, that all white wines muft be impreg- 
nated with a fmall quantity of fulphur, in or- 
der to preferve them : if this be done in mod- 
eration, it is not detrimental to health ; but 
if too great a proportion of fulphur be ufed, 
fuch wine occafions great heat and thirft, it 
foon intoxicates, produces eruptions of the 
(kin and face, head-ach, trembling of the 
limbs, and palpitation of the heart, hemor- 
rhoidal complaints, gout, and a variety of 
nervous fymptoms. Nothing is fo eafily dif- 
covered as fulphur ; for by putting a piece of 
filver. or even the fnell of an egg, into an over- 
. fulpherated wine, it will inftantly turn black. 
Wines are fometimes adulterated by mixing 
quick-lime with them, in order to produce a 
beautiful ruby-colour. If fuch a wine be 
poured into a tumbler, and allowed to ftand 
for a day or two, a thin cruft or pellicle will 
be formed on the top, by which the lime huld 
in folution will be detected. It is affirmed 
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that fuch wines, if ufed for any length of time,, 
bring on gouty and gravelly complaints. 

The mod kinocent adulteration of wine, and 
perhaps the moft frequent, is that with water. 
If a fmall quantity of wine be poured on quick- 
lime, and if the lime be flackened by it, the 
wine then certainly contains water. But if 
the lime continues whole, the wine is pure 
and unmixed. 

Ardent f pirits comprife all thofe liquors ob- 
tained by fermenting vegetable, and particu- 
larly farinaceous fubftances, to a certain de- 
gree, and afterwards fubjecting them to diftiK 
lation. All diftilled liquors confift of a great 
proportion of alcohol or pure fpirit, a greater 
or lefs quantity of water, and generally of a 
very fmall proportion of an empyreumatic oil, 
efpecially if diftilled once only, or if this pro- 
cefs be carried on too quickly. Pure fpirits 
are perfectly free from this oil, which, from 
its burnt and acrid nature, is altogether indi- 
gestible. Proof fpirits ought to confift of 55 
parts of alcohol*, a>nd 45 of diftilled water in 
10c : but rectified fpirits of wine ought to 
have only 5 parts of water in the hundred : 
the fpecific gravity of the former being as 930,. 
and that of the latter as 83^, to 1000. 

The intoxicating effects of fpirits are but too 
well known ; if tl diftilled over pepper- 

mint, balm, annifeed, or camuvay, their 
ltrength is not much incrcafed ; but if over 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, or other hot fpices, 
are rendered ftill more heating, and per- 
us to health. 
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If drunk in hot weather, or after violent 
perfpiration, they check this fun&ion, by con- 
tracking the veffels of the fkin, and clofing the 
pores. On account of this contracting power, 
they are fometimes of fervice to a peribn whofe 
ftomach is overloaded with beer or water, to 
afiift their paflage through the proper emunc- 
tories. After violent exercife and heat, a 
dram of fpirits is more proper than cold water 
or beer, though a cup of tea or other diluent 
drink is preferable. After fat or ftrong food, 
as are exceedingly improper : for, inftead 
of promoting the Volution and digeftion of 
food in the ftomach, they rather tend to re- 
it. We may be convinced of this, by 
a die effects they produce on inan- 
te fubftances : for thefe are preferved fri 

and putrefaction more effectually 
in fpirits, than in any other liquid. Thus 
we may learn, that fpirits will impede digef- 
tion, and render ftrong food taken into the 
ftomach ftill more indigeftible. Many perfons 
are accuflomed to take a dram as a remedy 
againft flatulency : if the ftomach be clean and 
undepraved, they will certainly be relieved by 
it ; but, in the contrary cafe, their expecta- 
tions will be difappoint* 

Ardent fpirits are rendered ftill more con- 
tracting, and prejudicial to the ftomach, when 
combined with acids, as in punch ; and, for 
the fame reafon, the habit of taking drams- 
after fruit, or any acid vegetable, is abfurd. 
Notwith (landing the frequent abufe of fpirits, 
they afford one of the moft excellent antifep- 
tics ; but, if the human body be already re- 
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plcte with vitiated humours, and troubled with 
frequenter uttations, it is too late to cure it with 
gin or brandy. Thefe liquors, however, are 
of considerable fervice in preventing the bad 
effects of a moift and cold atmofphere, of pes- 
tilential vapours, of very unclean occupations, 
of a damp military camp, and occafionally too., 
-of a temporary abftinence from food. 

To perfons of relaxed fibres, di (tilled 
liquors may, under certain limitations, be 
ufeful, as they increafe the elaflicity and com- 
pa&nefs of the veffels. But to thofe, whofe 
fibres are already rigid, fpirits are obvioufly 
pernicious, and have a tendency to bring on 
a premature old age. They flop the growth 
of, and are otherwife very improper for, 
young perfons. 

That Spirituous liquors incraifate and coag- 
ulate the fluids, we may eafily difcover in thofe 
who are addicted to the uie of them : they 
have a thick blood,- are troubled with con- 
stant obltru&ions of the inteftines, and 'their 
unavoidable confequences ; fuch as a gradual 
deprivation of the nervous fyflem, lol's of mem- 
.ory, debility of mind, hypochondriafis, jaun- 
dice, dropSy, and at length coniumption of the 
lungs. The throat and ftomach of habitual 
tipplers are rendered callous, and at length al- 
moit doled, the glands are indurated, and con- 
sequently digefUon is in the higheft degree 
impaired. 

Beer, considered according to its ingredi- 
ents, confifts of water, malt, and hops ;* and 

ingredients, Brewers are apt to add a number 
oi other fubftanccs, foroe <*t which are extremely noxious, and all 
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in proportion to the quantity, quality, and man- 
ner of compounding them, it has received differ- 
ent names, and is pofiefled of various degrees 
of falubrity. The more water there is ufed 
in brewing beer, it is the better calculated to 
quench thirft j but lefs fo, if it contain a great 
proportion of the mucilaginous and faccharine 
principle of the grain. Strong beer, there- 
fore, is very nourilhing, and may be employ- 
ed with advantage as a medicine, in emaciated 
habits. 

The greater or lefs addition of hops to the 
malt, furnifhes us with bitter or fweet beer. 
The former kind is preferable as a medicine ; 
the latter is more ufed as a common beverage ; 
but it is apt to excite flatulency and diarrhoea. 
Hops, like other bitter fubftances, preferve 
beer in its vinous (late, ftrengthen the ftom- 
ach, and diflblve vifcid phlegm. Beer made 
of a great proportion of hops, and a fmall 
quantity of malt, is a good beverage, and well 
calculated to allay thirft. 

There aregreat varieties in beer, accordingly 
as it is fermented ; fome kinds, fuch as thofe 
made of oats, in fome parts of Germany, 
which are fcarcely allowed to ferment at all, 
are very cooling in fummer, but foon fpoil ; 
others are only half- fermented, fuch as the 
Dantzig fpruce or black beer ; others again 

prohibited by law. Thefe are Coccului Indus, Coriander Seeds, 
Alum, Liquorice and Liquorice Root, burnt Sugar, Treacle, Cap- 
(icum, Ginger, Copperas, &c. &c — An ufeful pamphlet has late- 
ly been published, called "Every Mu-i his elan Bienucr," detailing 
this manufacture, and, at tbe fame time, fhewiog practically, how 
any private family, or even lodgers, may make Porter and Ale 
in the fmalleit quantities, at lefs than half the expenfe at which 
thefe articles arc purcha&tL 
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to a fufficient degree, like our porter and ale ; 
and laiily fome, which are more than fuffi- 
ciently fermented, fuch as Burton ale, and 
mod of the ftrong home-brewed ales. All 
thefe are different in their effects, according 
to the various degrees of fermentation. 

Every kind of beer is inclined to ferment, 
on account of its conflituent parts. If it be 
not properly fermented, this takes place in 
the ftomach itfelf ; the fixed air, being difen- 
gaged within the body, diftends the ftomach 
and bowels, and occafions flatulency and loofe- 
nefs. However, when drunk in fmall quan- 
tities, it is not attended with any great incon- 
venience, particularly in fummer, or in hot 
climates. It is ufed with great advantage at 
fea, againft that great enemy of the mariner, 
the fcurvy ; thole perfons who have corrupt- 
ed gums, that are painful and bleed on the 
touch, ought to drink half a pint of wort, 
or un fermented beer, every morning and eve- 
ning, keeping this liquor for a good while in 
their mouth ; and they may promife them- 
felves great benefit from this fimple remedy. 
Many confider beer or porter as excellent, 
when it foams much and make:; a head, as it 
is called, on the top or the vefTel ; which is 
drunk by fome tippl idity, before 

it dii i. But I not a proof 

of its good quality; but rather of its imper- 
i, which is c I and 

completed in the ftomach. It is likewife of- 

n of 
latile vapotir, 
■d from fuch b. r in th 
L 
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mach and bowels, produces a quantity of ftirrr* 
ulating and contracting air, by which the ali- 
mentary canal is almoft at the fame time ex- 
panded and contracted, fo that the moft dan- 
gerous fpafms and colics may thence arife. 
Such beer likewiie emits a quantity of fulphu- 
reous vapours ; and for this reafon it is dan- 
gerous to go into cellars, where it is kept in a 
ftate of fermentation. A candle will often 
be extinguiflied by the vapour of cellars, which 
is fometimes fo noxious as to fuffocate per- 
fons on their entrance. 

If bottles filled with beer, ale, or porter, 
are not foon enough corked, it turns flat or 
four, acquires an unpleafant taite, produces 
flatulency, colics, and fpafms. If bottled 
and corked in proper time, the gas which it 
ought to contain is not diflipated ; its agree- 
ably pungent tafte is preferved, and it is then 
a very excellent and nouriming liquor, which 
allays third, and docs not affect digeftion, like 

ie. — A perfon who has a good appetite, 
and takes nourifhing food, requires no beer 
for its digeftion ; and, by drinking it, he is 
expofed to plethora, or a full habit, and aH 
ii.s concomitant complaints. Thofe, on the 
contrary, who take a great proportion of veg- 
etable food, and have a weak ltomach, will 
find a ftrong and bitter beer falutary. 

As every new fort of beer is not equally 
grateful to the ftomach, we would do well to 

.;l from ufmg ihat kind, to which we can- 
habituate ourfelves in the courfe of two 
ox three weeks. On account of the great 
variety of this liquor we meet with in travel- 
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hng, it is much better to drink no beer at all 
on journeys, and inflead of it to ufe lemonade, 
in hot weather, and wine or fpirits mixed with 
water, when we travel in a damp and cold 
feafon. 

Beer, in general, is nourifhing, and has a 
tendency to fatten fuch individuals, as are of. 
and rigid fibres, and whofe bile is good. 
Hence the inhabitants of countries, in which 
beer is the principal beverage, are commonly 
more phlegmatic and indolent than thofe of 
wine-countries. Many forts of beer, howev- 
er, in whicli a greater than ufual proportion 
of grain is uftd, contain much fpirit, and are 
of a heating and inebriating nature. Such 
is, for inftance, our Burton and feveral oth- 
er ales, and all the ftrong kinds of foreign 
beer. 

Light and well fermented beer is a whole- 
fome and, at the fame time, diluent fpecies of 
ttowilhrnent. Withperfons already plethoric, 
or difpofed to become corpulent, the lighteft 
er generally agrees belt. Thick and nour- 
ifhing beer is of fervice to wet-nurfes and the 
debilitated. Sweet beers are only nourifhing, 
but all the bitter kinds ar? ftrengthening alfo. 
The latter are beneficial in a weak flate of 
digeftion, and to people troubled with acid in 
the ftomach ; yet fweet beer is more whole- 
me for daily ufe, and at the fame time lefs 
d todangerous adulterations. In fhort, 
is no proper beverage for people of a 
ilious blood, and with a difpo- 
:on to melancholy : it is the mod ufeful 
fpecies of drink to the weak, the lean, and the 
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laborious ; provided they are not very fubjecl: 
to flatulency, nor troubled with difeafes of the 
breaft. In both of thefe cafes, I have found 
it uniformly to difagree, and to be much in- 
ferior in falubrity to water. 

A moderate ufe of fermented or diftilled 
fpirituous liquors is far lefs prejudicial to the 
conftitution, than the habitual and excemve 
drinking of warm liquors. Tea, the common 
favourite among all ranks, if taken regularly 
twice a-day, and in large quantities, is attend- 
ed with bad confequences. It thoroughly re- 
laxes the coats of the flomach, weakens the 
bowels, predifpofes them to flatulency upon 
the lealt occafion, and deftroys all the energy 
of the digeflive organ. Thefe effects, how- 
ever, are not fo frequent, nor indeed to that 
extent, if the tea be drank ftrong, fumciently 
diluted with milk, and fweetened with fugar : 
it is chiefly the warm water, which renders the 
tea of the common people fo deftru&ive to the 
conftitution, as they generally make up for 
the indifferent quality of the tea, by the quan- 
tity of water. 

The tea-leaf, which has employed the pens 
of fo many eminent writers, ftill defer ves fome 
attention ; as the nature and properties of it 
are but imperft&ly underflood. It certainly 
is an aromatic, (lightly aftringent, and fome- 
what narcotic plant. Whether it polfefs 
any diuretic, diaphoretic, and other virtues, 
for which it has been celebrated, is rather 
doubtful , as thefe may be in part owing to 
the great quantities of warm water, with which 
the infufions of it arc made. Good tea, par- 
ticularly the black fort, in moderate quantity, 
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and made ftrong, is antifpafmodic and refrefh- 
It is, therefore, calculated to relieve the 
cramp of the itomach, and pains of the abdo- 
men, if they proceed from flatulency. But, 
according to circumflances, it may even in- 
fpafmodic contractions; for inftance, if 
it arife from a vitiated bile, from worms, or 
irom hyfteric and gouty complaints ; in all 
which cafes tea will mod certainly not re- 
lieve, but rather prolong the fpafmodic con- 
traction of the veileis. i he relaxation which 
tea occafions in the nrfl paffages, renders it 
peculiarly hurtful to females of lax fibres, a 
thin blood, and irritable habits. To enumerate 
real diverfitv of nervous fymptoms, at- 
tending its abide in Aich conflitutions, would 
lead me too far from the prefcribed limits ; but 
fo much is certain, that the vapours arifingfrom 
liquors drunk very hot like tea, weaken the 
lungs, and dilpofe their votaries to frequent 
6 ana catarrhs, which readily make a tranfi- 
1 into confumptioii:;. 

Int! of a rigid and folid fibre, of a dry 

and firm body, may be allowed to drink i 

hurt them. 
By adding a table-fpoonful of old Rhcnifh 
wine, or ardent ipirits, to everv enp of tea, it 
may be fa far improved, as to make it lefs 
flatulent ; but the frequent repetition of it, 
form, mull be detrimental to the 
of tea may fomelimes 
be of fei vice to ; in a perfect ftate of 

health; yet, ufe, it cannot be recom- 

mended. It doubtleis occafions a gentle ftira- 
ulus, and roufes the mind for a fhort time ', 
L 2 
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hence it is perhaps the beft and fafeft r 
inent after violent heat and fatigue of the body. 
As the means of increaiing perfpiration, tea is 
an ufeful beverage to travellers in cold weather, 
when infenfible perfpiration is liable to be 
checked. 

Hypochondriac and hylleric people, how- 
ever, are much deceived in the efficacy of tea, 
as a diluent drink ; for all the evils arifmg from 
relaxation, a weak ftomach, and flatulency, 
under which fuch perfons ufually labour, are, 
by the habit of drinking tea, increafed to the 
moft alarming degree. The cold ftomach, 
which they propole to warm by it, is a mere 
pliant^ in of the brain : for this fenfation of 
cold is nothing but relaxation, which cannot 
be rei; u red by hot liquors, but is increafed by 
every repetition of them. 

It would be a great proof of a patriotic fpirit 
in this country, if the ufe of this exotic drug 
were either altogether abandoned, or, at leaft, 
fuppiied by fome indigenous plants of equal 
fiavour, and fuperior falubrity. The Chinefe 
have good reafon to fmile at our degenerate 
tafte, when they are informed, that we acf.u- 
all': an immenfe variety of the moft 

valuable aromatic plants, much better calcu- 
lated by nature to invigorate our ftomachs, 
and to revive our fpirits, than tea, which we 
purchafe from them at great expenfe. Thefe 
fentiments may be ungrateful to tea-dealers, 
cr Kaft-India merchants, but every honeft 
truth mould be candidly told to an unbiaiTed 
public. 
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It would undoubtedly be more conducive 
our health, if we could altogether difpenfe 
with the ui'e of warm liquors, at leaft when in 
a flat 1th. But, if this practice muft 

be indulged in, we ought to choofe the herbs 
growing in our own meadows and gardens, in- 
itead of making ourfelves tributary to diftant 
nations. With this intention, the late Dr. 
Solander introduced his Sanative Tea ; not 
with a view of making it a fecret or quack- 
medicine, under which character it is now 
fold in this country, but of recommending the 
ufe of it to thofe individuals who require dilu- 
ent liquors, and to the heavy, fluggiih, and 
phlegmatic. Dr. Tiflbt had previoufly recom- 
mended the ftalks of cherries, and the leaves 
of peach and almond trees, to the poor people 
of Switzerland, as fubftitutes for tea ; but we 
pofTefs a variety of plants infinitely fuperior to 
thefe, of which I have myfelf occafionally 
made trial. I (hall divide thefe into three 
dalles y namely, 

ill, The ftrong, fpicy, and balfamic plants, 
iuch as balm, peppermint, fage, and the like. 

2d, The ilrongly aromatic ilowers, among 
which thofe of the Rofa pimpinella folia (or 
the rofe whofe leaves refemble thofe of the 
Burnet-faxifrage) and the wood-roof, or the 
Afperula odorata, L., deferve the firfr. place, 
and far excel in flavour all the teas imported 
from China ; and' laftly, 

3d, The mild aromatic leaves and blofToms 
of trees and fhrubs, for inflance, the bloflbms 
of the lime-tree and the black thorn, the leaves 
cf the peach and ahnond-irees, and partici> 
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larly the firit tender leaves of the wbortle- 

■its, or the V actinium Myrtil/us, L., which 
cannot be diltinguifhed from real tea, when 
properly gathered, and dried in the made. 

After having pointed out the belt fubftitu; 
for Indian Tea, I cannot fupprefs my earned 
vim, that even thefe indigenous vegetables 
may net be abufed by decoding them in too 
much water, which, when (wallowed hot, 
muft be detrimental to the ftomach, the lungs,, 
the nerves, and the whole human frame. I 
cannot better conclude this important article, 
than by quoting the prophetic words of an ex- 

ienced phyfician. — " Tea," fays he, " will 
induce a total change of conflitution in the 
people of this country. Indeed it has gone a 
great way towards effecting that evil already.. 
A debility, and eoniequent irritability of fibre, 
are become fo common, that not only women, 
but even men are affected with them. That 
clafs of difeafes, which, for want of a better 
name, we call nervous, has made almoft a 
complete conqueff. of the one fex, and is mak- 
ing hafty ftrides towards vanquifhing the 
other. " And Dr. Buchan emphatically con- 
cludes : " Did women know the train of dif- 
eafes induced by debility, and how difagreea- 
ble thefe difeafes render them to the other fex, 
they would fnun tea as the moft deadly poifon. 
No man can love a woman eaten up with va- 
pours, or warned down with difeafes arifing 
from relaxation." 

Coffee is a decoction of the well-known bean 
or berry of that name, roafted and ground 
into a powder. The bitter and aflringent 
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powers of the beans, in fome meafure, correct 
the bad properties of warm water ; but if they 
be too much roafted, their empyreumatic oil 
pelled, and they acquire an infipid tafte. 
If, on the other hand, they be not fufhciently 
roaited, this burnt oil is not evolved to the fur- 
face of the bean, and the coffee acquires a bit- 
ter and unpleafant flavour. This beverage is 
generally confidered as (lengthening to the 
ilomach. It promotes digeftion, difpels flatu- 
lency, removes vertigo and torpor, exhilarates 
the mind, increafes the circulation of the 
blood and infenfible perfpiration, attenuates 
vifcid humours, is diuretic, and fometimes 
gently aperient. Thefe properties of Coffee 
being, in a great meafure, confirmed by ex- 
perience, jiiftly make it a valuable medicine, 
-which is eminently qualified to cure the moil 
troublelbme head-achs, provided they origin- 
Tom the ilomach, or from a bad Rate of 
concoction. Coffee drunk alter dinner pro- 
Ion ; and agues, diarrhoeas, and 
giddinefs, have been frequently removed by it. 
Its fubtle oil llinmlates the folids, rarefies the 
d, and cojifequen particular fervice 

males of a fedentary life, and to thofe 
\\ho fuller from phlegmatic and catarrhal dif- 
If drank too ilrong, it affecls the 
nerves, and by its penetrating property often 
occafions fleepleffhefs, and tremor of the 
but, in fome phlegmatic and indolent 
individuals, it is apt to excite fl< 

If coffee be not ufed merely as a diluent for 
ing the fibres, it ought to be made 
Ilrong. The bell proportion is, one oun 
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wellronfted and ground coffee to one pound 
or one pint of water, which Ihould be: juft 
allowed to boil up : for the longer it is boiled, 
it lofes the more of its volatile and aromatic 
particles, and ccnfequently becomes weak and 
infipid. — As coffee is poillfled of excellent 
aritifpafmodic virtues, it is a favourite b 
i til the hypochondriac and the hyfl 
and according to early obiervation, it is 
tl and moft effectual remedy in fpaf- 

ic afthma. 

The fteam of boiled coffee has frequently 
been beneficial to weak eyes- If drunk in the 
morning, and immediately after dinner, of a 
;r ftrength, and not above one or two 
final! cups, it is a wholefome fubftitutefor tea 
or fpirits, particularly to perfons in a good 
ftate of health, and to fuch as are not habitual 
wine-drinkers, or of a very irritable temper- 
ament. — Laftly, the coffee of the Levant far 
excels that imported from the Weft Indies, 
which is frequently fteeped in fea-water, in or- 
der to make il heavier. This fradulent 
practice may be eafiiy detected, by foaking the 
raw coffee in water, and examining its tafte. 

An immoderate life, however, of this decoc- 
tion is prejudicial to the healthy, and deftruc- 
tive to the d : it debilitates the latter 

fiili more, by caufing great undulations in the 
blood, tremor of the limbs, giddinefs, and a 
certain infupportable timidity. It leads peo- 
ple of a fanguine temperament, and particu- 
larly females, to the long train of all the fash- 
ionable nervous difeafes. It frequently occafions 
a difagreeable eruption in the face, and brings 
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on many troublefome difordcrs, occafions 
bleedings of the nofe, and fometimes fpitting 
of blood, induces frequent hemorrhoids, a 
hectic cough, and at laft confumption and 
death. — If coffee be drunk after dinner, with 
a view to promote digeftion, it requires no 
milk to dilute it, and render it weaker : but, 
if it be ufed for breakfaft, fome milk or cream 
is neceffary, to fheath or neutralize the empy- 
reumatic oil it contains, which fires the blood, 
and occafions violent flufhings, accompanied 
with choleric fenfations. 

All the kinds of mock coffee, made of rye, 
wheat, peas, dried carrots, beet, the fuccory- 
root, and the like, have little refemblance to 

vcept what they acquire by their burnt 
tafte and empyreumatic oil. A coffee made 
of acorns is much recommended in afthmatic 
and fpafrnodic complaints ; but as it contains 
an uncommon quantity of oil, which is dan- 

us and heating to the blood, too much 
circumfpt£tion cannot be employed in the ufe 
of it. From my own experience, I recom- 
mend to begin with adding about one eighth, 
cth, and gradually a greater part 

ie burnt acorns to the coffee, till at length 
lay be ufed in equal quantitk 

tally when boikd with milk 
and eggs, is ugly nouri filing : but the 

fpices with which it is mixed, fuch as cinna- 
mon, cloves, mufk, vanilla, and the like, make 

>rc healing and lefs wholefome. Vanilla, 

which we always find in theSpanifh Chocolate, 

i y volatile and pungent aromatic ; 

even it* flavour is frequently infupportable to 
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hyfteric and hypochondriac perfons ; it occa- 
fions violent head-ach, trembling, giddinef?, 
and other fymptoms, occurring in thefe com- 
plaints. The common chocolate, prepared 
with fugar, eggs, milk, and water, is the molt 
nutritive and wholefome ; but a too frequent 
and immoderate ufe of it is always hurtful, 
particularly to the individuals before alluded 
to, as the cacao is too fat and indigeflible to 
them, and creates a falfe or forced appetite. 
Cacao, of itfelf, is lefs heating and lighter than 
if made into chocolate, but it is not fo nour- 
ifhing. The immoderate ufe of this oily bev- 
erage is apt to induce a febrile ftate in young 
people, and to fupply the fedentary with fu- 
perfluous nourishment ; while it frequently 
brings on, like coffee, a ftate of irritability 
and uneafinefs. To the corpulent and weak 
it is improper ; and if they be immoderate eat- 
ers, they are haftening to comracl: inflamma- 
tory difeafes and apoplexies. It alfo difagrees 
with perfons much employed in mental pur- 
fuit.s ; and thofe who imagine that it will fup- 
ply their loffes, fuftained by nocturnal debauch- 
eries of whatever kind, will find themfelves 
difappointed in their hopes : by\ continually 
drinking chocolate, and ufing other nutritive 
fubftances, they will, indeed, be ftimulated to 
new irregularities, but eventually at the expenfe 
of their palfied nerves, and their broken frame. 
In children threatened with a wafting, or tabes 
dor/alls, as likewife in fome kinds of confump- 
tion in adults, Chocolate, with a funicicnt 
quantity of milk, may be beneficial ; I ut even 
in theie cafes a ftrone decoction of roifted 
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oatmeal in milk, with a fmall addition of choc- 
olate, is much better calculated to effect a 
cure. 

Punch is a well-known beverage, the com- 
pofition of which requires no defcription, as 
it may be made of every kind of fpirituous 
liquor, diluted with water, acid and fugar. If 
a proper quantity of acid be ufed, it is an ex- 
cellent antifeptic, and well calculated, to fup- 
ply the place of wine, in refilling putrefaction, 
efpecially if drunk cold and with plenty of 
fugar : it alfo promotes perfpiration j but, if 
drunk hot and immoderately, it creates acidi- 
ty in the ftomach, weakens the nerves, and 
gives rife to complaints of the bread. After 
a heavy meal it is improper, as it may check 
digeftion, and injure the ftomacl- 

Negus is one of the raolt innocent and whole- 
fome i'pecies of drink, efpecially if Seville or- 
anges be added to red Port wines, inftead of 
lemons ; and drunk moderately, it poffeffes 
confiderable virtues in ftrengthening the ftom- 
ach ; but, on account of the volatile and heat- 
ing oil in the orange-peel, negus, if taken in 
great quantities, is more ilimulant and drying 
than pure wine itielf. Perfons troubled with the 
hemorrhoids, and difeafes of the breaft, mould 
not indulge themielves in this, nor in the pre- 
ceding fpecies of drink. 

1 pannot conclude this lection without men- 
tioning vinegar and oil, two fubftances which 
part I g to the depai tment of drink, and 

paitly to that of lpip 
M 
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Vinegar is an excellent prefervative of ani- 
mal Jubilances from putrefaction, efpecially in 
a warm temperature ; and I cannot but regret 
that this invaluable liquor is too little ufed in 
our kitchens, as well as upon our tables. It 
promotes digeflion, and is perhaps never com- 
municated to the blood in its acid ftate : hence 
it is an erroneous notion, that vinegar is detri- 
mental to the fecretion and quality of the milk 
in wet-nurfes. In fome individuals, however, 
it is apt to produce a fudorific effect, and even 
laxity of the bowels, on account of its aflrin- 
gent property. Ufed with moderation, as an 
article of feafoning rather than drink, efpecial- 
ly in warm weather and with animal food, it 
is both favoury and wholefome. But we ought 
to be careful to obtain good vinegar ; for vari- 
ous kinds of it, which are made of floes, the 
hulks of nuts, and other ftrong aftringents, 
certainly are pernicious to health. The beft 
and moll palatable vinegar is that obtained 
from white wines, raiiins, and fugar. 

Oil is preferable to animal fat, but ought to 
be frefh, mild, and of a fweeiifh tafle. It iel- 
dom or never agrees with weak ftomachs ; for 
in them, even in its mildeft ftate, it eafily gen- 
erates a rancid acrimony, extremely injurious 
to digeition. It inould be eaten with much 
bread, when ufed in falads or otherwife, as it 
requires a powerful and active bile to aflimilate 
it to alimentary matter. Olives and almonds 
greateft quantity of oil ; and next to 
ince oil, that cxpreffed from walnuts and 
chefnuts, is thefweeteft, and eafieft of digeflion. 
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Of Spices. 

Spices, of themfelves, are not nouriihing, 
out are ufed merely to improve the tafte and 
flavour of fubftances, to prevent flatulency, 
and to promote digeftion. Some fpices, being 
extremely volatile, and occafioning too ftrong 
a ftimulus, do more harm than good. As 
they are apt to heat the blood, to increafe 
perfpiration, occasionally to affe£t the head, 
and to ftimulate the nerves, fpices, in general, 
mould be ufed only by perfons pofTeffing a 
ftrong conftitution, or by thofe of a lax fibre, 
and cold phlegmatic habit : as, on the contra- 
ry, individuals naturally lean and dry, as well 
as the choleric and phlegmatic, ought to be 
fparing and cautious in the ufe of heating 
fpices. The moil conducive to health would 
be the indigenous fpices, though fome of the 
foreign kind have now become indifpenfable 
in our prefent mode of living. The mod com- 
mon, and perhaps the mo ft ufeful, are : 

1. Salt. It corrodes the fibres of plants and 
animals, diforganizes the connection of parts 
too firm for the foluticm of the ftomach, dif. 
folves the glutinous parts, and' prepares them 
for being better digefted by the flomach. Pro- 
vifions of a tough and vifcid confidence, there- 
fore, require much fait ; for inftance, beef, 
mutton, fifh, peas, beans, fat, &c. # — Hence 

* There is little danger of ufing too much fait with frtjb vict- 
uals, as the only confequence anting from excefs would be a flight 
Jtuity of the bowck— In order to obtain fait as pure as poflible, 
and free from the bitter magncfia, which is the great promoter 
of putrefaction, 1 take this opportunity of recommending an inge- 
nious and timplc proicls lately invented by Loti Du»dc,nold,one 
•t the mofl zealous and able cultivators of the ufeful arts ; DiC- 
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fait beef and herrings agree fo well with veg- 
etables, becaufe the abundance of fait in the 
former, feafons the latter. But too copious a 
life of faked provifions is extremely prejudi- 
cial ; they w-aken the folids, and the blood 
becomes thin, acrid, and difpofed to putref- 
cency; hence arife fcurvy in all its Jtages, 
eruptions of the fkin, confumptions, and other 
difeafes. 

2. Sugar is at prefent one of the firft necef- 
faries of life. It is an unfounded conjecture, 
that fugar renders the blood thick or vifcid ; 
on the contrary, it is polTefled of diluent and 
attenuating properties. But the immoderate 
ufe of fugar, especially the moift and coarfe 
fort, may in a confiderable degree prevent di- 
geftion, by confuming the oleaginous part of 
our fluids, impeding the ammilation of food, 
and generating mucus and acidity in the ali- 
mentary canal. 

It has frequently been afferted, that fugar 
injures the teeth : this, however, is not ftriSly 

folve as much common fait in a given quantity of boiling water 
as it is capable of containing in folution. Take another quanti- 
ty of fait not larger than the former, and put it into a glafs fun- 
nel, or fimilar veffel of wood or earthen-ware, which ought to 
be lined with coarfe thick linen cloth. While the flrong brine 
is hot, pour it over the dry fait, of which it will not dilfolve a 
particle, but merely wafli away the magneiia and other impuri- 
ties adhering to its furface ; and by repeating this efFufion ftver- 
al times, the wafhed fait will become tolerably pure. The whohf 
of this procefs depends on the principle, that water can diffolve 
only a certain quantity of fait, and th^t the magnefia may be, 
wafhed away by fuch a fupcrfaturafted folution, v 
to which it adheres remains infoluble. Salt thus purill 
doubtlcfs be more wholefome, and more effectual for all the pur- 
pofes of faking and pickling provifio magnefia contain- 

ed in the common fait renders double, perhaps triple the quanti- 
ty neceflary, which would be required, were it iu a pure (fate, or 
deprived of the magneiia. 
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true ; for it is only by its vitiating the ftomach, 
and generating impure blood, that the teeth 
become fympathetically affected. Hence per- 
fons of weak digeftion, thofe with debilitated 
nerves, the hypochondriac, hyfteric women, 
and efpecially children fubject to complaints 
arifing from worms, ought to ule this luxuri- 
ous iubflance fn^ringly, and only occafionally. 
If moderately uled, it promotes digeftion, being 
a gently folvent and flimulating fait. But, 
where people take it without moderation, fu- 
gar may prevent digeftion, not on account of 
its fubitance, but by obftrucling the afli nida- 
tion of food, fo that it produces llimy and acid 
matters in the alimentary canaL The acid 
which fugar contains, renders it an excellent 
remedy againft putrefcence. The fineft fort 
of fugar being freed of all impurities, is the 
belt and moft wholefome. Yet, in fore 
throats and other catarrhal affections, I would 
prefer fugar-candy or moderately fine loaf- 
fcigar, to that which is double refined, on ac- 
count of fome particles of lime and clay, ne- 
ceffarily remaining in the latter, from the 
manner in which it is prepared. — Other fweet 
fubftances, fuch as honey, cannot altogether 
fupply the place ofiugar, as they are not pof- 
fefled of the fame properties ; but there have 
bce'i already made fome very faccefsful exper- 
iments with the American mapie-tree, (Acer 
faccharinus ) which afford great hopes that we 
may obtain this valuable and indifpenfable 
fait, in future times, from that quart* 
globe, in fufficient quantities, and at a re; 
able price, when the moft flagitious of all 
U 2 
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trades, that in human flefh, fhall have been 
entirely abolifhed.* 

3. Honey, like fugar, contains an acid, but 
many more inflammable particles ; it eafily 
ferments, and therefore occafions flatulency. 
In fome particular habits it is apt to occafion 
gripes and loofenefs : as a medicine, it is ufe- 
ful to the afthmatic, to promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm ; and fo far it is an 
ufeful detergent and aperient. But, as a part 
of diet, when immoderately ufed, it is hurtful 
to weak flomachs, and ought to be avoided by 
people who are troubled with a fuperabun- 
dance of bile, and whole humours incline to 
putrefaction. 

4. The different fpecies of Pepper, being 
ftrongly heating and Simulating, mould be 
ufed with precaution. Yet its peculiar warm- 
ing and ftomachic virtues make it an excellent 
fpice, and proper to be ufed with fat, tough, 
and fmoked meat, with flatulent vegetables, 
with the cooling cucumbers and melons, as 
well as with fifli and other fubftances difficult 
of digeflion. Pepper ought, for thefe purpo- 
fes, to be coarfely ground. If taken in whole 
grains, it imparts to the flomach only a fmall 
part of its virtues, and cannot be reduced in 
digeftion. In this form it is an old and ef- 
fectual domeftic remedy of the Germans, a- 
gainft vifcidity in the ftomach, flatulency, 
weak digeftion, and confequent giddineis. 
For thefe pwepofes, from fix to ten p< 

* Imuft on this ocCft&ro refer tin- reader to tbe act 
h?.ve ^'ivcivof the bat-root, (p '-< prbmifes to I* 

i>valiwl>kj carious, and permanent fuWtitiUc for I ■ 
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grains mould be fwallowed in the morning, 
on an empty ftomach. Yet I would not ad- 
vife this practice to be followed, except to 
fome very vitiated flomaehs, which have been 
accuflomed to fpices and fpirituous liquors, 
and with whom the pepper may ferve as a fub- 
flitute for drams. 

5. Cubebs, Cardamoms, Vanilla and Cloves, 
are hot, pungent, and confequently improper 
for daily ufe. — Cubebs are much inferior in 
pungency to pepper. — Cardamoms are a warm 
and grateful aromatic ; they do not, like thofe 
of the pepper kind, immoderately heat and 
inflame the bowels ; hence they certainly de- 
ferve the preference for common ufe. — Vanil- 
la* is warming, refolvent, ftrengthening to 
the ftomach, and a remedy for flatulency. In 
chocolate, it affifts the digeftion of the oily 
fubftance of the cacao. 

Cloves are hot and flimulant aromatics, but 
formerly fcldom obtained genuine in this coun- 
try, as the Dutch frequently mixed them with 
other cloves, previoufly deprived of their ef- 
fential oil by diftillation. — Mace and Nutmeg 
are Id's heating, and therefore preferable for 
common ufe j but the former is ftill more 

• Vanilla i>. the pod of the F.piJtndmn, L. growing in Cayenne 
and fome p.irrs of Np.inifh America. The largtft pods are forae- 
timcs iix inches long, narrow, and almofl triangular, (oft, oleaginous, 
externally of the appearance of leather, and internally filled with 
a dirk brown pulp, in which we find a great number of fniall 
black or brownifh red and fhining feeds. Thefe have a pun- 
gent aromatic and oily tafle, and a flrongly balfamic odour, much 
vl-.n ha I fa m. A very fmall propor- 
, fot inftance, a grain to an ounce, is fufficienl 
late the very agreeable flavour which we 
iih in that imported trom Spain and Milan. 
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fo than the latter, which is fuppofed to have 
an aftringent virtue, and is employed with 
that intention in diarrhoeas and dyfenteries. — 
naniQH is undoubtedly the mod delicate 
fpice, but is feldom obtained pure from the 
mercenary Dutch, who were accuitomed to 
fend us more CafTia than real cinnamon. The 
Coffin bark, though refembling that of cinna- 
;i in tafbe, is much lefs heating, and eer- 
ily more beneficial for common ufe than 
cinnamon, which is better calculated to an- 
r medicinal purpofes. The bark of caf- 
iia is thicker and coarfer ; it breaks fhort and 
imooth, while the cinnamon breaks fibrous 
fhivcry. — Pimento* or Jamaica pepper, re- 
fembles in its fmell a mixture of cinnamon,, 
,cs, and nutmeg, whence it has received 
the name oiall-fpicc ; it is milder than the Eaft- 
India pepper, and is an ufcful addition to 
broths and ftewed dimes,, when ufed, as it ought 
to be, in whole grains. — Ginger is one of the 
mod agreeable and wholefome fpices, efpe- 
cially boiled whole in beer, and drunk by 
people moving in the open air, and in cold 
weather. But this fpice, as employed by the 
bakers for gingerbread, does a great deal of 
mifchief, efpecially to the ftomachs of chil- 
dren ; though it may occasionally be fervice- 
able to travellers, early in the morning, and 
■on an empty ftomach,* 

* If the takers knew i\hat the fubftanre is, with which they 
-gild its outfide, to invite children to cat their ill-corstriv 
Jbrtad, \ venture to hope they would ckfilt from (o pernicious a 
practice. This gold leaf, or Dutch gold, is actually manufat- 
tured of brafsor copper, uue of Uie molt virulent metallic poifous. 
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The indigenous, fpicy, and balfamic herbs, 
fuch as /wr/Ary, marjoram, thyme , fage, and the 
like, cannot be too much recommended for 
culinary ufe, efpecially in broths ; as they are 
well calculated, by their aromatic virtues, to 
afiift the digeflion of many ftrong articles of 
food, which daily cover our tables ; and thefe 
excellent herbs are not liable to the adultera- 
tions with which moft of the foreign fpices 
are vitiated. 

6. Among all the native fpices, there is none, 
in my opinion, which excels, in medicinal 
virtues, the common Caraway. The feeds of 
this plant are the mildefl and moft ufeful car- 
minative we poffefs. To people of a weak, 
digeftion, troubled with flatulency and colics, 
they afford the moft certain relief, if ufed in 
fufficient quantity ; for inftance, a table-fpoon- 
ful at a time, early in the morning, and one 
hour before a meal : or ftill better, if thefe 
feeds are plentifully ufed in bread, and among 
cooked victuals. Yet here I muft caution 
thofe of a hot and bilious temperament, as 
likewife individuals liable to obftru&ions and 
habitual coftivenefs, not to ufe thefe feeds in- 
discriminately, and without confulting a pro- 
feffional man. 

Caraway- feeds, finely pounded, withafmall 
proportion of ginger and fait, fpread upon 
bread and butter, and eaten every day, efpe- 
cially early in the morning, and at night be- 
fore going to bed is fuccefsfully ufed in Ger- 
many as a domeftic remedy againft hyfterics, 
and will, no doubt, effectually cure the dif- 
eaie, provided it does not arife from improper 
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diet, obftruftions of the inteftines and other 
veflcls, palfion, bile, acrid humours, and the 
like 5 in all which cafes the caraway and 
cinger will certainly do more harm than good j 
as each of thele caufes mult be removed by 
the appofite means. 

If, however, caraway be kept in a pounded 
flate, for the purpofe of overcoming the dif- 
poiition to flatulency and indigeftion, it foon 
turns rancid, and may prove hurtful, on ac- 
count of the ftrong oil it contains. — The plant 
of cam way is one of the early fpring-herbs, and 
makes an excellent addition to falads. The 
feeds, when diftilled with ardent fpirits, yield 
3. very heating and pernicious oil, which ren- 
ders i'uch fpirits itillmore detrimental to health, 
i when they ai e in a pure uate. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Of the various Species of Food, Drink, and 
Spices, according to their individual Ja- 
lubrity. 

I. FOOD. 

Divifion Firft. 

Alimentary fub/iances containing wholefome fluids % 

CLASS I. Articles affording ftrong nutri- 
ment. 

Order I. Vegeto -farinaceous fubftances. 

Genus, i. With ibft juicy fibres. 

1. Such as contain a faccharine matter ; 
as the fkirrer or fugar-root (Sium 
Si/arum, Linn.) the common car- 
rot, beet, and polypody-root (Poly- 
podium vulgar -e, L.J 

2. Sweetiflj fubjlances affording a tender 
farina or meal ; as the parfnip, the 

lurnip-rooted cabbage (Napobraf- 
fua,J the colewort (Caulis Rapicius,) 
/viper's grafs (Scorzonera, L.) the 
goat's-beard, or falfafy (Tragopogon 
Pratcnfc, L.) the Solomon's feal 
(Convallaria Polygonatum, L.) parf- 
ley-root, afparagus, turnips, and po- 
tatoes. 

Genus ii. Sub/lances affording flour, or thofeof 
a vifcous, earthy confijlence ; viz. every 
fpecies of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, buck-wheat, millet, maize, or 
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Indian-Corn, the chickling-vetch (La- 
thyrits Tubcrofus, L.) and the like. 
Ordkr II. Gelatinous animal fabflances. 

Genus i. Of a foft and juicy viufcular fub- 
fiance ', viz. veal, lamb, young beet, 
mutton, pork, venifon, turtle, hare, 
rabbits, badgers, domeftic fowls, pheai- 
ants, partridges, the greater number 
of land-fowl, oyfters, fmall lobflers, 
and frefli eggs. 

Genus ii. Of a hard and tough confidence ; 
viz. all the animals before mentioned, 
when old ; as well as the buftard, the 
ftarling, the woodpecker, the fparrow, 
the goole, the duck, the lapwing, muf- 
cles, mails, crabs, hard boiled eggs,&c. 

Order III. Fat or butyro-oleaginous fub- 
ftances. 
Genus i. Of the fweet kind; viz. cacao, 
fweet almonds, walnuts, hazel-nuts, 
water-caltrops, chefnuts, beech-nuts, 
cafhew-nuts {Anacardia,} piftachio- 
nuts, wild pine-apples (Karatas,) milk, 
and frefh cheefe. 

Genus ii. Of the bitterifh and tart kind ; 
viz. bitter almonds, acorns, all the 
feeds of fruit, and olives. 

CLASS II. Slightly nutrimental fubftances. 

Order I. Thofe of a vifcous and watery 
confidence, or whofe vegetable mu- 
cilage is diluted with much water. 

Genus \. Of a fweet tafle ; viz. melons, 
and feveral fpecies of pears and apples. 
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iweet citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, 
mulberries, rafpberries, fweet grapes, 
cherrie . ;md plums, jujube-berries, 
dates. 

Genus ii. Of a fiveetijh tafie ; viz. green 
peas and beans, white cabbage, cauli- 
flower, fpinach, orach, blite, or ftraw- 
berry-fpinach, cucumbers, and gourds. 

Genus iii. Of a compound fweet and bitter 
tafie ; viz. the fuccory, the rampion 
(Phyteuma, L.), the borage, the fow- 
wort (Serratula, L.), the young moots 
of hops, the fow-thiftle (Sonchus, L.), 
the hedge-muftard, artichokes, capers, 
the brook-lime, endives, and lettuce. 

Genus iv. Of a mildly fweetifh and fpicy 
tafie ; viz. celery, angelica, fhepherd's- 
need'le (Scandix cerefolium, L.), fennel, 
and the common balm (Melifia offici- 
nalis, L.) 

Genus v. Of an acrid tajte ; viz. radifhes, 
turnip-radi flics, horfe-radiihes, tarra- 
gon (Artemifia Dracunculus, L.) fcur- 
vy-grafs, and rue. 

Genus x'u Of an acid tafie; viz. forrel (Ru~ 
mex acctofa, L.), purflane (Portulaca, 
L.), four citrons, lemons, limes, cher- 
ries, plums, &c. 

Genus vii. Of a vinous quality ; viz. all 
fweet apples, particularly rennets, ap- 
ples of Borltof, and fome few varie- 
ties from America ; the pine-apple 
{Ananas) 1 the honey or paradife-apple, 
N 
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{haddocks or fina-applcs, bramble-ber- 
ries, ftraw-berries, whortle-berries, 
goofberries, currants, grapes, apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines. 

Genus viii. Of a tart and afiringent tajlc ; 
viz. all the wild-growing apples and 
pears, quinces, cran-berries, red whor- 
tie-berries, bar-berries, the green fum- 
mer and winter pears, four apples, 
medlars, the fruit of the dog-rofe or 
hip-tree, and of the fervice-tree, floes 
or the fruit of the black-thorn, and the 
green Brafilian plums. 

Order II. v Thofe of a gelatinous watery 
confidence. 

To this order belong all the various 
fpecies of fiflies. 

Divifion Second. 

Alimentary fubflances, containing unwbolcfomc 
fluids. 

Order I. Thofe of an acrid nature. 

i . Coarfely vifcous and J aline fubflances i 
viz. all faked and fmoked animal food, 
both of quadrupedes and fifties. 

2. Putrefcent, or eafily putrefcible fubflan- 
ces ; viz. the ram, the he-goat, the 
bull, the otter, water-fowls, the blood 
of animals, roafted eggs, tainted eggs, 
and laftly all the flefh of wild and tame 
animals kept too long, with a view of 
making it more tender. 
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3, Subjiances of a furry and leathery ap- 
pearance ', or fuch as dif cover a fnfpicious 
acrimony ; viz. truffles, morels, and all 
kinds of mufhrooms. 
Order II. Thofe of ' grofs fluids, or a coarfe 
earthy confidence ; namely, the various 
leguminous feeds, fuch as dried peas,- 
beans, lentils, and the like. 

II. DRINK. 

(A) Watery Liquors. 

I. Simple or uncompounded ; namely all kinds of 
common water. 

II. Mucous-ivateryfpiritous. 

1. All fermented liquors known under the 

name of beer or ale. 

2. Spicy-balfamic liquids ; fuch as the ver- 

nal fap of the birch and maple-trees, -as 
well as the artificial preparations of tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. 

3. Sivectly-acidulatcd ; namely, lemonade, 

orgeat, mead, muft, and the like. 

(B) Spirituous Liquors. 

I. Dijlilled : namely, all kinds of ardent fpir- 
its, from whatever grain or vegetable fub- 
flance they may be extra&ed. 

II. Fermented: All kinds of Wine. 

1. Sweet wines ; thofe of Hungary, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, and the Cape wine ; as 
likewife all wines made of currants, 
raifins, &c. 
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2. Slightly acidulated wines ; among whi 

Champaign, Rhenifh wine, or old 
Hock, and that of the Moielle, are 
the principal. 

3. Acid and tart wines ; to which chiefly 

belong the wines of Franconia and 
Saxony. 

4. The acidulated Jweet wines ; fuch are 

mod of the French wines, andparticu 
larly Claret ; and, laftly, 

5. The Jharp and ajlringent wines ; the 

chief of which are the wines of Oporto 
and Burgundy. 

III. SPICES. 

1. Of the/wfttf kind ; fuch as fugar, honey > 
manna, and the infpiffated fap of the 
maple and beech-trees. 

2. Of the acid kind j namely, the juice of 

citrons, lemons, unripe grapes, &c. 

3. Of the /aline kind ; namely, common 
fait, whether obtained in a folid form, 
as rock-falt, or from the evaporation of 
the fea and falt-fprings. ' Laftly, 

4. Of the pungent and balfamic kind ; fuch 
as garlic, fhalot, onions, chives, nut. 
meg, mace, pepper, pimento, cubebs, 
vanilla, cardamoms, bay-berries, juni- 
per-berries, ginger, calamus, cloves,, 
cinnamon, faffron, carraway, corian- 
der, fennel, parfley, dill, fage, marjo- 
ram, thyme, penny-royal, mugwort,. 
hyffop, peppermint, and rue. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Evacuations ; — their different /pedes, as 
well as their peculiar nature invcjligated ; to- 
gether with the necejfary directions for their 
'management, according to the different Jlates 
of the body. 

THE evacuations of the body, from its fu- 
perfluous, impure, and noxious parti- 
cles, are no lefs neceffary than its nourifhment. 
The fame power which changes and aflimilates 
our food and drink, Kkewife effects the due 
and timely evacuation of what is fecreted. It 
is an object of the firft confequence, that 
nothing remain in the body, which ought to 
be evacuated ; and that nothing be ejected, 
which may be of ufe to its prefervation. 

How many perfons do we find complaining 
of bad health, notwithstanding every attention 
they pay to the air they breathe, to aliment, 
, fleep, Sec. ; while others enjoy a 
1 flate of health, though totally carelefs 
with regard to thefe particulars. Indeed, 
much d spends on a proper Hate of the evacu- 
ations. — If thefe be difordered, the mod rigor- 
obfervance of dietetic rules is inefficient 
toinfureour health ; while, on the contrary, 
moil of thofe rules may be neglected 
feme time, without any injurious confequen- 
if the evacuations be duly attended to. 
N2 
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Nature removes not only the noxious n 
ter, or fuch as is in a flate of corruption, hut 
likewife the ufeful fluids, if they become iu- 
perabundant ;. for inftance, the milk, the 
femen, the blood. In fuch cafes, therefore, 
thefe muft be confidered as objects of evacua- 
tion, equally natural and falutary. 

By Jtool, the thick and feculent remains of 
aflimilated food are evacuated ; for every ar- 
ticle of aliment contains more or lefs dregs, 
and their fmalleft particles only can be changed 
into the milky fluid, or chyle. 

By urine, we eject the oily and faline parti- 
cles fecreted from the blood, in a diluted ftate ;. 
which prevents thefe particles from injuring 
the external membranes, by their irritating 
acrimony. 

By infenjtble perfpiration, which is carried 
on through the fmalleft orifices of the pores, 
the mofl fubtile and noxious particles of the 
fluids are evaporated ; which, if they « 
retained within the body, would lay the foun- 
dation of its total corruption. 

Nature expels all crude and acrid fubftances 
by thefe three principal emunctories ; and ac- 
cordingly as they are difordered, difeafes of 
different degrees of malignity and duration 
will neceffarily enfue.-~-Nature alfo frequently 
relieves herfelf by more unufual channels ; 
fuch are, the bleeding of the nofe in plethoric 
voung men, the hemorrhoids with which per- 
sons of a middle age are fometimes trou 
the various ulcers common to thole whofe 
fluids are in an impure flate, the exere.tio 
faliva, and the expectorations of others, &c, 
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By a premature fuppreflion of thefe trouble- 
fome but falutary efforts of nature, great mil- 
chief may be produced to the individual. 

Many perfons perfpire much under the arm- 
pits, others in their, hands or feet ; others 
again are fubjed to eruptions in the face or 
other parts of the body :. fuch canals, howev- 
er, if Nature be once accuftomed to eject by 
them certain ufelefs and hurtful particles, can- 
not be haftily {topped, without occafioning, 
greater and more dangerous inconveniences ; t 
cleanlinefs, in the flricled fenfe of the word, 
is almofl: the only fafe remedy to counteract, 
their fatal effects. 



Of Evacuations by Stool. 

As the food and drink we confume every 
day, neceffarily depofits ufelefs matter, a daily 
opening by flool is extremely falutary ; par- 
ticularly to perfons fubjecl to coflivenefs and 
the many difagreeable confequences thence 
arifing> Of thefe I (hall only enumerate fre- 
quent head-acbs, difficult breathing, flatu- 
lency, eructations, and fpafins : hence peev- 
iihnefs of temper, general lethargy, and at 
length, hypochondriafis ;• — the abdomen of 
fuch perfons feels tumid ; the circulation of 
the blood in the inteflinal veffels is retarded ; 
and, confequently, the general circulation in- 
terrupted. Thefe complaints, fooner or later, 
certainly attend habitual coflivenefs j efpecial- 
ly if no other kind of evacuation;, as that by 
urine,, or infenfible perspiration, be in an 
uncommon degree increased, 
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In healthy individuals, the evacuation by 
ftool ufually takes place once or twice a-day ; 
and, according to the habits of the perfon, 
either in the morning or evening. 1 hofe 
who are troubled with coftivenefs mould vifit 
the cuftomary retreat, regularly every morn- 
ing at a fixed hour, and thus endeavour to pro- 
mote this neceflary evacuation by proper ef- 
forts, though they may not, at the moment, 
feel much inclination •, for it is well founded 
on experience, that Nature at length will be 
habituated, by perfeverance, to obierve a cer- 
tain regularity in this refpecl. The mofl 
proper time for thefe attempts is early in the 
morning, or late in the evening. 

Whatever dietetic means may be adopted to 
promote ftool ought to be employed either 
from three to four hours previous to the time 
we wifh to fucceed, or immediately before go- 
ing to bed. If in the morning, we ought to 
rife early, to take iirft a Dice of bread with 
much frefh butter ; then eat fome boiled 
prunes y drink two or three cups of the decoc- 
tion ; and, if neceflary, afiift the operation 
.of the whole with a tea-fpoonful or two of 
cream of tartar in treacle. Thus prepared, 
we ought to walk a little in the open air, or, 
if the weather be unfavourable, about the 
room ; to rub the lower belly with the palm 
of the hand ; and, when we fit down, to re- 
tain the breath, by frequently, though mod- 
erately, infpiring ; and, laftly, to change the 
pofture of the body, from a ftraight to a 
crooked and fidelong direction, till we fuc- 
ceed in the attempt. 
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Although thefe trials fhould repeatedly fail', 
we mud not be difcouraged from perfevering 
in them ; nor ought we, without abfolute 
neceffity, to choofc any other than the wonted 
kour to attain the end propofed j fo that this, 
at length, may become the only time, when 
Nature (hall fpontaneoufly affift our endeav- 
ours. During thefe practices, however, the 
choice of our diet is of the greateft moment ; 
as we can powerfully promote the defired end,, 
by living chiefly upon rye bread, ipinage, boil- 
ed fruit, particularly prunes, decoctions of 
currants, the fweet and emollient vegetables, 
i ially the beet-root, and occafionally falted 
meat ; the laft of which fhould be aiTilted with 
much drink, not of the fpirituous kind, but 
rather of a mild and aperient nature, fuch as 
fweet table-beer, whey, infufions of malt, ap- 
ples, pears, and the like. 

It deierves to be remarked, that if every 
effort of this kind prove abortive, the volun- 
tary exertions in promoting (tool fhould not 
be carried to an extravagant degree ; as by 
fuch unnatural preflure we may bring on rup- 
tures, the burfling of veins in the reclum, or 
ihe piles. Hence it is more advifeable to ab- 
ltain, for fome time, from all crude and folid 
aliment, and to ufe only fuch articles of food 
and drink as have been before pointed out. 
And if this alfo fhould not be attended with 
the defired effect, we may then have recourfe 
to the mild purgatives, fuch as rhubarb, fenna,. 
cream of tartar, and the- neutral falts. 

While too much reft, and a fedentary life, 
prevent this fpecies of daily evacuation, gentle 
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exercife, accompanied with ferenity of mind, 
almoft certainly promote it. In many fami- 
lies, coftivenefs is an habitual and hereditary 
diftemper. Sometimes too it originates from 
a weaknefs of the inteftinal canal brought on 
by difeafes, but more frequently from the hab- 
itual ufe of certain fubflances of food and drink; 
forinitance, the lean flefh of quadrupeds, game, 
the leguminous vegetables, red Port wine, 
flrong and bitter malt liquor, and the like. 
Hence the pre-difpofing caufe of the complaint 
mould always be attended to. If it arife from 
weaknefs, red wine, bitter ale, and other cor~ 
roborants, are well calculated to effect a cure. 
In every inftance, frequent exercife in the 
open air is extremely ufeful. Perfons living 
fparingly on animal food, and who are other- 
wife temperate in their pafiions and defires, 
are fekiom deprived of this natural benefit j 
and even though they mould be without it for 
two or three days together, they have little to 
apprehend from fuch irregularity ; for, as 
they do not wantonly overload their ftomach, 
the accumulation of impurities cannot be con- 
fiderable. 

Where weaknefs and atony, or laxity of the 
inteftines, are the caufes of a coftive habit, the 
external ufe of cold water, by affufion on the 
lower belly or merely warning it with that fluid, 
is frequently preferable to all other dietetic 
remedies. This is one of the mod fimple 
means of preventing painful coftivenefs ; 
though it ought not to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately, and lead of all in thofe cafes where 
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the ufe of the cold bath is improper and hurt- 
ful. — If debility and relaxation of the inteftin- 
al canal be the caufe of coftivenefs, clyflers 
of cold water alone are generally productive of 
lingular benefit ; yet thefe alfo cannot be ufed 
without many exceptions — not, for inftance, 
by females, during the menfes, by perfons af- 
flicted with the piles, or having weak lungs, 
nor in certain kinds of colics and fpafms. 

The difcharges by ftool ought to be neither 
in too liquid nor too dry a ftate. Strong 
labour, heating drinks, and long fading, ren- 
der them difagreeably hard, even in the health- 
ieft individuals ; from the feces remaining too 
long in the region of the lacteals, fo that the 
nutritious or milky part of the concocted mafs 
is exhaufted to the laft drop, and there re- 
mains behind no other but dry, excrementi- 
tious matter. Thefe (tools, therefore, are 
frequently a fymptom of good digeilion, fuch 
as attends found conflitutions in general. 

Too dry excrements, in the form of balls, 
efpecially in delicate individuals, occafion 
head ach, inflammation of the eyes, febrile 
complaints, hemorrhoids, ruptures, paralytic 
affections, and frequently produce flatulency 
and fpafms, in perfons fubject to hyfterics and 
hypochondriafis : nay, even the fupprefhon of 
flatulency is extremely dangerous. Thofe who 
are apt to delay going to ftool, expofe them- 
felves to many lerious-inconveniences. When 
this fenfation is loft, it does not uiually return 
for fome time. The feces collected in the 
inteftinal canal powerfully dillenfl it, give rife 
to the blind hemorrhoids, and fometimes even 
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to a falling down of the anus ; the excrement? 
become dry, and their re-abforbed fluid parts 
irritate and vitiate the blood, and produce 
many obftinate diflempers. If a perfon has 
been coftive for feveral days, the inclination 
to go to (tool is fometim.es loft, until reftored 
by artificial means. 

Loofe and too frequent (tools are common 
with thofe, who take more aliment than their 
ftomach can digeft : for the food, from the 
ftimulus occalioned by its corruption in the 
alimentary canal, is too foon ejected, without 
being duly aflimilated. Hence debilitated per- 
fons, who eat immoderately, generally are 
thinner and lefs mufcular than others, who 
obferve a regular and temperate diet. The 
(tools are a tolerable criterion of the quantity 
and quality of the food we have taken, and 
whether the digeftive powers be adequate to 
its concoction. For, in weak inteftines, the 
unaffimilated matter of food turns acrid, and 
contributes nothing to the nourishment of the 
body. Thus it happens, that debilitated indi- 
viduals, and fuch as are of a phlegmatic hab- 
it, continue lean and emaciated, whatever 
quantity of food they confume. For thjs rea- 
fon, they ought to live principally on milk, 
eggs, broths, tender meat, emollient vegetables; 
and to eat only when they feel a true appetite, 
and after moderate exercife. — It is not the 
man who takes comparatively little food, that 
can be called temperate ; but rather that per- 
fon who makes ufe of no more aliment, than 
he is able to digeft. Thin and copious (tools, 
therefore, are a certain proof of indigeftion. 
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Some perfons are accuftomed to go to flool 
more than once a-day, others only every 
fecond day, and yet enjoy a good ftate of 
health. It is, however, more defirable and 
wholefome to have a regular evacuation every 
day ; and children efpecially ought to have 
two or three difcharges dailjfc. Aged perfons, 
in general, have but one (tool in a day. The 
air we breathe, makes, in this refpect, a re- 
markable difference. The more we perfpire 
in fummer, the fewer are the evacuations ; 
and, on the contrary, moderate exercife is pro- 
ductive of more regular excretions, than that 
which is too violent. Robufr. and mufcular 
individuals perfpire more than the weak and 
enervated ; hence the evacuations of the for- 
mer, by other emunftories, are more limited ; 
while the latter, whole fluids are not duly de- 
terminedto the furiace of the body, have more 
frequent openings by flool. 

Obftructions and cortivenefs, of which ma- 
ny perfons now complain, are owing to a vari- 
ety of caufes, but chiefly to our luxurious 
mode of living, and to the cuftom of making 
too many meals through the day. The time 
requiiite to the digefliion of a meal cannot be 
well afcertained, as Tome ftomachs conccft 
quickly, and others ilowly ; and there is a re- 
markable difference in the degrees of digefti- 
bility, among the various ipccies of food ; the 
nature and properties of which have been 
omted outin the fcfth Chapter. But 
lay ferve as a general rule, that we ought 
r to take a new fupply of food, till the 
preceding meal be digeited. 
O 
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Some moderate livers, after having deviated 
from their ufual temperance, do not feel any 
inconvenience till after two or three days, 
when they are troubled with copious evacua- 
tions, head-ach, uneafinefs and dejedlion of 
mind. Such exceffes are frequently accom- 
panied with ferious confequences, of which 
cofHvenefs is only the forerunner. Neither 
the emetics, or laxatives, to which the glutton 
recourfe, nor the fafhionable ftimulants 
itrengthening bitters, can prevent or rem- 
the ultimate effects of fuch brutal habits. 
The emetics and purgatives inevitably weaken 
the firfjt pafiages, and lay the foundation of 
conitant obftipatious ; while the ftimula. 

rive tl^ interlines (till more of the necef* 
fary humours, and render the evil much great- 
er. The molt proper means of preventing 
rhefe hurtful confequences, are the following :. 

1. A due degree of bodily exercife, by 
ich the mufcular power will be invigorated, 

the nervous fyltem flrengthened, and the cir- 
culation of the blood promoted- 

2. We ought to take a proportionate quan- 
tity of drink to our victuals ; a cirxtimftance 
not always fufficiently attended to, by perfons 
of a fedentary life. Urink dilutes the food, 
and foftens the bowels. A weak, well-fer- 
; mented, and well hopped beer, is an excellent 
beverage: fo is water with the addition of a 
little wine. Warm diluents, on the contrary, 

ifeft tendency % to increafe obitruc- 
tioi nation they produce in the 

inteftin 
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3. Let us choofe the quality of our food, 
according to our conftitutional wants. Thofe 
who cannot digefl well, ought to avoid all 
thick, mealy dimes, paftry, onions, warm and 
new bread, and fuch as is not thoroughly bak- 
ed. Coflive perfons frequently complain of 
an acid generated in their ftomach ; while 
others, on account of this acid, are fubject to 
loofe and very frequent (tools. Vinegar 
and tart wines are but rarely the caufe of 
this acidity ; never, indeed, except when 
they difagree with the ftomach. New wines 
on the contrary, as well as vegetables of an 
acefcent kind, and particularly long kept 
and roalr.ed fat meat-, have the flrongeft, ten- 
dency to produce acidity, the heart-burn, and, 
at length, obftru&ions in feme conftitutions, 
and diarrhoeas in others. The proper fpecies 
of food, in fuch cafes, are herbs, carrots, fu- 
gar-peas, french-beans, parfley-roots, the fcor- 
cenera, artichokes, horfe-radifh, muftard- 
leaves, and fimilar plants, boiled foft in broth', 
fufficiently falted, and without the addition of 
fat, or butter, Befides thefe, only a fmall 
quantity of meat ought to be ufed, and this 
mould be tender ; but no fat fifh, nor game 
kept too long, for the purpofe of rendering it 
mellow; and laftly, all kinds of fruit ought 
to be eaten boiled rather than raw. 

4. We mould not too much indulge in fleep, 
which, particularly after dinner, is hurtful to 
perfons whofe digeftion is languid, and whofe 
evacuations are preternaturally flow. During 
fleep, all the motions in the fyftem are per- 
formed with lefs vigour, and more tardily : 
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and, in this refpett, to keep awake may be 
confidered as a fpecies of* exercife ; as the 
nerves, in that ftate, are more active, and the 
circulation of the blood is carried on with 
greater energy. — Evacuations by (tool can be 
fupprelTed, by fleeping an improper length of 
time, for inftance, ten or twelve hours inftead 
of feven or eight ; and we may prevent thefe 
fakitary difcharges, by fitting, down to any 
inactive employment, previous to the ufual in- 
clination to retire to (tool. 

If it be our wifh to preferve health, we 
ought not only to guard againfl coftivenefs, 
but likewife to prevent, by all proper means) 
to frequent excretions. Copious evacuations 
of this kind exficcate the body, and deprive 
it of that ftrength, which is necelTary to fup- 
port its exertions. Perfons fubjett to diar- 
rhoea, cannot be too cautious in the ufe of. 
watery, faline, and eafily fermentable articles 
of food and drink, and in avoiding violent fits 
of anger and other paffions. On the contrary, 
they will promote their health, by ufing pro- 
vifionsofa drying nature, drinking a well- 
fermented, bitter beer or ale, or, if they can 
afford it, good old wine : — all of which have 
the beneficial tendency to promote perfpira- 
tion, and thus prevent fuperfluous humidity 
in the body. 

If too copious evacuations proceed from a 
relaxed ftate of the inteftines, daily exercife is 
of confiderable efficacy ; for the fibres of the 
whole body are thereby invigorated ; and, if 
irritating or peccant humours mould be the 
caufe of the complaint, nothing is better cal- 
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culated to expel them by perfpiration, urine, 
or (tool, than fpirited and perfevering mufcu- 
lar motion, until the body be tolerably fa- 
tigued. But, in this cafe, we muft not at- 
tempt to remove or fupprefs this material 
ftimulus by aftringent remedies ; for, inftead 
of evacuating the noxious matter by the proper 
emunttories, fuch medicines will neceffarily 
produce dangerous, and often fatal difeafes. 

It would be a defirable object j' in houfes 
which are not provided withwater-clofets, that 
every individual were furnifned with his own 
night-chair j .as mod of the common places of 
retirement are*. literally ventilators, where 
ibme parts of the body are expofed to a cur- 
rent of air, which is frequently the.caufe of 
diforders, particularly in perfons fubject to 
colds, and all other complaints originating 
from fuppreffed perfpiration; accidents, which 
may injure ftill more thofe, whofe lungs are 
unfound* Men who are troubled with the 
piles, and, above all, women during the 
menfes, ought to be very cautious in reforting 
to fuch places. — In the uftial privies, there 
generally prevails in fuHlmer a peflikntial 
fetor ; fo that it becomes ahnoft impoffible to 
wait for the proper evacuation, both becaufe 
cf the difagreeable fmell, and the danger of 
being infetted with difeafe, 

After every ftool, -there is a. flight bearing 
down cf the anus ; a circumftanoe which ren- 
ders fome precaution in the cleaning of it ne- 
cefiary. The fubftance ufed for that purpofe 
eught to be previoufly examined, whether its 
furtace contain any rough and looic ; 
O2 
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which would be immediately communicated to 
the anus, and might gradually produce the 
blind hemorrhoids. — Laftly, all unnatural for- 
cing and (training of colli ve perfons, is not 
only ufelefs, but may alfo be attended with 
dangerous confequences. It is, therefore, 
more adviiable to ufe all proper means of 
keeping, ifpomble, this important excretion 
in due regularity ; and, to attain that defera- 
ble end, it is further neceflary to abandon 
all flrait garments, efpecially laced Hays, and 
tight wailtbands. 



Of Urine. 



In a ftate of health, this difcharge takes 
place oftener than once in a day. The urine 
of thofe who live moderately, and take proper 
exercife, if examined in the morning after 
rifing, and after having fpent a quiet and com- 
fortable night, is thin, clear, of a draw colour 
or inclining to yellow, with a white, loofe, 
and uniform fediment rifing in the middle \ 
it makes no foam, but what immediately van- 
ifhes, and has no unufually difagreeabL- fmell. 
If it correfpond to this defcription, it is a fymp- 
tom of good digeftion, and of the body being 
free from impurities. The quantity of this 
evacuation, in healthy perfons,, depends on 
their conftitution, the feafon and the weather. 
It is lefs in warm than in cold climates, on 
account of the inereafed perfniiatiun. In win- 
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fer, we generally eject more urine than in fum- 
mer ; and this nearly in proportion to the de- 
gree of infenfible exudation. In fpring and 
autumn, it is probably voided in an equal 
proportion. 

We may judge (not prognofticate) refpect- 
ing the (late of the body, from the appearance 
of the urine in the morning only ; for, during 
the day, this would be a fallacious criterion, 
from the nature and quantity of food and 
drink we confume. The ancients were ex- 
tremely fond of predicting the different ftates 
of health and difeafe in the human body, from 
the appearances obferved in the urine. Among 
the moderns, who are better acquainted with 
the animal economy, thefe appearances are 
not implicitly attended to, as they have fre- 
quently been found to miflead the obferver ; 
yet, the early morning urine, if allowed to 
ftand for an hour or two, exhibits fome phe- 
nomena, which render it an object worthy 
the attentionof the medical practitioner. Thus, 
a thin, pale urine, which is voided by the hy- 
pochondriac, the hyfteric, and perfons afflict- 
ed with Ipafms in the abdomen, indicates 
great weaknefs, or the approach of cramps, 
originating from a contraction of the fmaller 
fecretory organs. It is Iikewife of a whitifh 
colour, after taking much weak drink. In 
debilitated individuals, the urine is foamy, 
and this froth remains on the top for a confi- 
ne time ; becaufe it abounds in tough and 
vilcid particles. The health of fuch perfonr, 
however promifing in appearance, is by no 
means permanently eftabhihed. 
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The urine is of a red colour, after too little 
drink, or after drinking fpirituous liquors, af- 
ter violent exercife, profufe perfpi ration, and 
after having fpent a reftlefs night. It yields 
a fediment refembling brick-dull, when the 
(l-omach is impure, and the tongue white with 
a yellowilh taint, and covered with vifcous 
matter. According to the higher or paler 
colour of the urine, in an ordinary flate of 
health, the body may be confidered as being 
more or lefs vigorous. If, after long (landing, 
no fediment be depolited in it, great weaknefs 
is indicated : yet the conclusion is more favour- 
able, although the urine be thick and fandy, if 
a cloud be obferved fwimming in the middle. 

Indeed it is lefs dangerous to fupprefs the 
evacuations by if ool, than thofeby urine; for, 
if this remain too long in the bladder, it be- 
comes acrid and corroiive. If the inclination 
to make water is accompanied with a difchargs 
of a few drops only, it is called Tiftranguiy ; if 
the difficulty of voiding it is attended with 
pain, a dyfuria ; and, if a total fupprefilon of 
it takes place, it is then called an ifchuria. 
Thefe difeafes are frequently the effects of 
fome malt-liquors, or of certain articles of 
food, particularly vegetables containing much 
acidity. In the beginning of fuch painful 
complaints, relief can be given by fomenting 
the patient, about the genitals, with flannel- 
cloths, as hot as he can bear them, by keep- 
ing him fufficientiy warm, and allowing him 
plenty of warm, diluent drink. 

Although the quantity of the urine to be 
voided through the day cannot be accurately 
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afcertamed, yet this evacuation ought always 
to be proportionate to the drink we have 
taken, and to the greater or lefs degree of 
perfpiration. If we perceive a deficiency in 
this difcharge, we ought to take moderate ex-- 
ercife, to drink light, thin, and acidulated 
diluents, and to eat: a variety of fuch herbs 
and fruits, as poffefs diuretic virtues : of this 
nature are, parfley, afparagus, celery, juni- 
perberries, ftrawberries, cherries, and the like. 
We mould be careful, not to retain the urine 
too long ; a -practice which would occalion 
relaxation and palfy of the bladder, and which 
might at length produce the gravel or ftone. 

Many maladies may arife from voiding too 
fmall a quantity of urine ; hence the neceflity 
of attending to this excretion, from which we 
may frequently difcover the caufe of the dif- 
eafe. The relative ftate of vigour or debility 
in the individual, the mode of life, more or 
lefs drink, dry or damp weather— all produce 
a difference in the quantity of this evacuation. 
Robufl perfons ejedt le-fc urine than the debili- 
tated : a copious emiflion of it is- always a 
fymptom of a relaxed body, which is not pof- 
feifed of fuflicient energy to expel its noxious 
particles by tranfpiration through i the cuta- 
neous veilclsi 

The more exercife we take, the lefs we lofe 
by the urinary paffages ; fince they are drain- 
ed by the pores; Cold and moift air checks 
perfpiration, but promotes the excretion by 
urine. When this canal is fuppreffed, the 
bladder fometimes becomes fo much diitended 
that it burfts, as may eafily happen to parturi- 
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ent women ; and hence arife incurable fiflu\<s p . 
or, if the -parages be obftrudted, the urine re- 
treats into the cellular texture of the whole 
body, and penetrates even into the cranium. 
Women, however, are able to retain it longer 
than men. — Too copious, an evacuation of 
urine conftitutes a peculiar difeaie, known 
by the name of diabetes, which not unfrequent- 
ty proves fatal to the fufterer, after he has dis- 
charged feveral gallons a day, for a confider- 
able length of time. 

Among the rules and cautions for the prop- 
er management of this evacuation, it deferves 
to be remarked, that it is hurtful to make wa- 
ter too often, or before a proper quantity of 
it be accumulated in the bladder. By fuch 
practice, this vefTei gradually contracts into a 
narrower compafs than is afligned by nature, 
and cannot again be eafily diftended. Too 
long a. retention of urine, on the contrary, 
preternaturally enlarges the bladder, weakens 
its mufcular power, and may, with the ad- 
vancement of age, occafion ifchuria or a total 
fuppreflion ; befides which it promotes the 
depofition of mucus and land in the bladder , 
and inevitably leads to that troublefom^ and 
painful complaint, the {lone. 



Of infenjtble Perfpiration. 

Of all the natural evacuations, none is fo 
important and extennve, none is carried on 
with lefs interruption, and none frees the 
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body from fo 'many impurities, particularly 
from acrid and thin humours, as infenfible 
perfpiration. The health of man chiefly de- 
pends on the proper ftate of this function : 
the irregularities occurring in it, occasionally 
produce peevifhnefs of temper, head-ach, dis- 
turbed fieep, heavinefs in the limbs, &c. ; and, 
on the contrary, we find ourfelves mod lively 
and vigorous, when it is duly and uniformly 
performed. 

A perfon of a middle ftature, and in perfect 
health, perfpires, according to the calculation 
of fome, from three to four pounds weight, 
according to others, about five pounds, within 
twenty-four hours. The exudation by the 
pores is mod eflential during the night ; ' the 
noxiou3 particles only being then feparated ; 
which, on account of the dilturbances we are 
expofed to through the day, cannot be fo well 
effected 3 as the circulation of the blood is 
thereby interrupted, while at night it is com- 
paratively more calm and regular ; — -befides 
which, the nocturnal perfpiration is more co- 
pious, from- the greater uniformity of the fur- 
rounding atmofphere. 

Molt of the febrile difeafes arife from a fup- 
prelled perfpiration ; as the exuded matter is 

m acrid and irritating nature. To tranfpire 
bcnelicialh 3, that the impure and per- 

nicious particle;, only be ejefted, in which cafe 
the perfpiration is invifible and imperceptible. 
This is fo eflential a requifite, that without it 

lual cannot longfubfift. 
1 connection between the func- 
tions of the ilomach, and of perfpiration, is 
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fc obvious, that if the latter be checked, the 
former is immediately affected ; and the re- 
verie takes place, if the ftomach be disordered. 
The more vigoroufly a perfon perfpires, (it 
ought to be well remarked, that the queftion 
here is not of fweating) the more active are 
the powers of the body, in the regular con- 
coetion of the alimentary juices ; and. the more 
certain it is, that no fluids will fuperabound : 
for the fluids though refined and fubtile, far 
exceed in weight the more compact and folid 
parts of the fyftem, fo that they would opprefs 
the machine like a heavy burden, if not evac- 
uated by the pores of the {kin. Mod individ- 
uals, however, are accultomed to direct their 
attention only to evacuations of a more grofs 
nature, or fuch as are more obvious to the 
fenfes. But infenfible perfpiration is of greater 
moment than all the other excretions ; and by 
paying due regard to that function, if it mould 
be accidentally difturbed, we may frequently 
difcover the lurking caufe of a diftemper, and 
remove it, before it has materially injured the 

body. 

Yet, even in the moft healthy, this perfpira- 
tion is not at alltimes, nor at all hours of the 
day, equally active. It is weaker after a plen- 
tiful meal, but as foon is the food is digefted, 
we a^ain perfpire with increafed energy ; for 
the new chyle being changed into blood, im- 
parts additional efficacy to the vital powers, as 
well as to the circulation of the blood itfelf. 
Asweperfpireconfiderablymoreinfummerthan 
inwinter,ourmodeoflife,withrefpcc1:col]ccp,a3 
well as to food and drink, ought to beregulated 
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accordingly. We know from accurate obfer- 
vation, that if we retire to bed immediately 
after fupper, the procefs of perfpiration is 
checked in a remarkable degree : we alfo 
know, that it is highly conducive to health, 
that this important function of the body be 
prcferved in the mo-ft uniform ftate ; hence it 
necefiarily follows, that, after fupper, we ought 
to fit up at leaft tv/o hours ; and to afford this 
benefit both to the organs of digeftion and 
perfpiration, our fuppers mould not be delay- 
ed to the late hours now fo abfurdly in faftiion. 
According to the experiments made by dif- 
ferent inquirers into the nature of infenfible 
perfpiration, this procefs is mod forcibly af- 
fected, and fometimes totally fuppreffed, by the 
following circumftances . 

1. By violent pain, which in a remarkable 
degree confumes the fluids of the body, or 
propels them to other parts. 

2. By obftructions of the cutaneous veiTels, 
which are frequently occafioned by the ufe of 
falves, ointments, and cofmetics. 

3. By fevere colds, particularly thofe con- 
traded at night, and during flecp. 

4. When nature is employed with other ob- 
jects. Thus perfpiration is weaker during the 
time of concoction, particularly after ufmg 
food difficult of digeftion. This is likewife 

-the cafe, when nature endeavours to promote 
any other fpecies of evacuation, which more 
engages the attention of the fenfes ; for in- 
ftance, vomiting, diarrhoeas, confide Table 
hemorrhages, and the like : farther, when the 
efforts of Nature are too weak j hence the 
P 
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aged, the debilitated, and poor perfons, una- 
ble to fupply the wants of the body, or to pay 
due attention to cleanlinefs, perfpire lefs than 
others : laftly, the lame mult happen to indi- 
viduals of a fedentary life, who negle£l the 
necefiary exeicife of the body ; and thofe like- 
wife who wear too tight garments, and im- 
proper ligatures about the joints. 

Perfpiration, on the contrary, is promoted: 
1 . By ftretching or expanding the limbs ; as, 
by Inch means, the lungs and mufcles acquire 
an additional impulfe, and the fluids circula- 
ting too flowly in the fmaller velTels, are pro- 
pelled to the larger veins and arteries, and 
thus forwarded to the heart ; fo that this prin- 
cipal mufcle is then impelled to extend and 
contract its ventricles with greater force, and 
confequently to quicken the whole circulation 
of the blood. 

1. By the lukewarm bath, which is well 
calculated to foften the fkin, and thus to open 
the pores for a better perfpiration. 

3. By moderate bodily exercife. 

4. By mild fudorifk remedies ; — and for 
this reafon it is extremely proper, in cafe of 
a recent cold, to drink two or three cups of 
tea, cfpecially previous to going to bed. 

If perfpirable matter collect in drops, it 
(Jjould then be calk :f, and is no longer 

a natural and neceffary evacuation ; on the 
contrary, we find very healthful and robuft 
perfons who fel( lever fweat. By means 

of this exudation, footh noxious and ufeful 
particles ar -d from the. 

iurface ; the body is ei ' ,': ; the blood is 
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Tendered impure ; and the fecretion of bad 
humours is prevented by every violent effort 
of the cutaneous veflels. 

If fweating be carried to excefs, it is ex- 
tremely noxious, and may even be productive 
of confumption. By infenfible perfpiration, 
on the contrary, the iuperfluous particles only- 
are expelled ; becaufe the circulation of the 
fluids is flower, and more calm and uniform. 
This important purification of the blood ought 
never to be checked : if, therefore, we wifh 
to take a bracing exercife, it mould by no 
means be continued till profufe perfpiration 
take place. 

Cold then only checks perfpiration, when 
it occafions an unufual flimulus on the (kin, 
and if we too fuddenly remove from a warm to 
a cold atmofphere. Hence the neceflity of ac- 
cuitoming ourfelves, from early youth, to the 
viciflitudes of heat and cold, of walking ev- 
ery day in the open air, and of warning the 
whole body, at lead once a week, with luke- 
warm, or ftill better, with cold water. By 
this practice the pores are braced, and inured 
to undergo the different changes of the weather 
and feafons, without fuffering (as raoft people 
now do, upon the flighted occafion) by fevere 
cold and catarrhs. 

It is never too late to begin this flrengthen- 
ing procefs, by frequently waffling and rub- 
bing the whole furface of the body with cold 
water ; for, if cautioufly managed at firft, it 
cannot fail to invigorate young perfons and 
adults, as well as the aged. — To fleep onfeath. 
er-beds occalions a conftant vapour-bath at 
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night, which again deftroys the beneficial ac- 
quifitions of the day. — To remove from a cold 
temperature to a ftill colder one, is not nearly 
fo prejudicial, as to exchange fuddenly the air 
of a warm room, for that of a moiftand cold 
atmofphere. This accounts for the frequent 
colds caught in fummer, even by going from 
the burning rays of the fun to the cooling 
made ; and hence too the firft cold of autumn 
is molt fenfibly felt, becaufe we are then un- 
accustomed to that impreflion. 

Much alfo, as has been before obferved, de- 
pends on the nature and properties of our food 
and drink,- in refpect to the ftate of infenfible 
perfpiration. The fubtile and rarefied fir 
only, not thofe of a coarfe and oily confiftence, 
can pervade the ikin. Too many oleaginous, 
vifcous, and crude articles of nourifhment, 
fuch as fat meat, paltry, boiled mealy difhes, 
fmoked hams, faufages, &c. have a flrong ten- 
dency to obftruct the free perfpiration of the 
body, and confequently to affect the ferenity 
of the mind. 

All the depreffing paffions and emotions are 
a powerful check to infenfible perfpiration - 9 
while, on the contrary, thofe of an exhilarating 
nature may promote and increafe it to luch a 
degree, as fometimes to prove the pre-difpof- 
ing, though diftant cauie of confumptions. 
Moderate daily exercife is eminently calculat- 
ed to fupport this function, and to ftrengthen 
the whole body. Cleanlinefs produces a fim- 
ilar effect ; for fome impurities continually fet- 
tle on the furface of the body ; and thefe, if. 
not removed in time, clog the pcres* and are. 
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fo detrimental to health, that they may occa- 
fion many obftinate diftempers, which might 
be eafily prevented, or at lead checked in their 
progreis, by a proper and conftant attention tc 
.kin. 

Too violent a perfpiration indicates great 
debility of the body, or a laxity of the cutane- 
ous veifels, which may frequently be removed 
by cold bathing or wafting. When perfons 
are troubled with unufual night-fweats, they 
may receive benefit (if it be not a fymptom of 
hectic fever) by taking, immediately before go-- 
ing to bed, two or three drachms of cream of 
tartar, in either beer or water. But if this 
fimple remedy, after repeated trials, mould 
prove ineffectual, a profeflional man ought to 
be confulted ; as long-continued night-fweats 
may in the end produce great weaknefs, and' 
even confumption. 

In mod of the common colds, the popular 
ftimulant remedies, fuch as heatim; liquors, 
and particularly fudorifics, are ill calculated to 
relieve the complaint. If the patient, at the 

te time, be troubled with pain in the bowels, 
Head-ach, a foul tongue, kc. a gentle laxative 
will be of greater fei vice thai* the diaphoretics. 
But if the ftomach be peculiarly aifecled, if 
the tongue be clean and the appetite good ; 
tv/o or three cups of warm diluent drink, a 
tepid bath of the legs, a moderately warm room 
and drefs; gentle exercife, and friction of the 
(kin with warm cloths, are the moll proper 
and generally effe&ual means of relict. 

:ition of ufelefs and funerfluous 
matter is hurtful, it is not lefs detrimental to 

P 2 
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health, if fubftanees not ready to be evacuated 
are ejected horn the body. — Of this kind are 
bleedings from the nofe, the mouth, and the 
vefiels or' the anus : though thefe are not nat- 
ural evacuations, yet they may occafionally be 
beneficial, as Nature fometimes makes an ef- 
fort to expel noxious matter in an unufual 
manner. But thefe parts or fluids ejected as 
pernicious, llrictly fpeaking, ought not to exift 
in the body ; and though the evacuation of 
them be beneficial, it is a fymptorn of difeafe. 
if, therefore, fuch preternatural difcharges take 
place too violently or frequently, they ought 
to be checked with judgment and circumfpec- 
tion ; and we mould endeavour to lead (but 
not to forL'e) Nature to a more falutary canal, 
than that file has chofen, either by accident or 
wanton compulfion. 



Of the Saliva. 

The faliva mould not be confounded with 
mucus, or flime ; the former is a fluid, not in- 
tended by Nature to be evacuated, as it ferves 
the important purpofe of mixing and prepar- 
ing the food fcr the ftomach ; hence it ought 
not to be unneceflarily wafted by frequent {pit- 
ting ; the latter, mucus, may be fafely thrown 
out as burdenfome and ofTenfive. r l he abfurd 
cuftom of frnoking tobacco is extremely prej- 
udicial, as it weakens the organs of digeftion, 
deprives the body of many ufeful fluids, and 
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has a tiirect tendency to emaciation, particular- 
ly in young perfons, and thofe of lean and dry 
fibres. To thefe it is the more detrimental, that 
it promotes not only the fpitting of faliva, but 
likewife other evacuations. This plant is pof- 
feffed of narcotic properties, by which it pro- 
duces in thofe who fir ft begin to fmoke it, gid- 
dinefs, cold fweats, vomiting, purging, and,, 
from its ftimulus on the falival glands, a copi- 
ous flow of the faliva. 

Frequent and much fmoking makes the 
teeth yellow and black ; the clay pipes are apt 
to canker the teeth to fuch a decree as to in- 
fect, the breath, and produce putrid ulcers in 
the gums. Delicate perfons efpecially fuffer 
from this naufeous habit ; as it has a direct 
tendency, not only to exficcate their bodies, by 
contaminating the fluids, rendering them acrid, 
and vitiating the digeftion ant! affimilation of 
food, but likewife to impair the mental facul- 
ties. Thefe effects, however, are lefs to be ap- 
prehended from fmoking tobacco, it it has be- 
come habitual, and is not carried to excefs. 
To perions of a middle age, or thofe of full 
growth, particularly the corpulent, the phleg- 
matic, and fuch as are fubjecr, to catarrhal com- 

ts, it may occafionally be of fervice, if ufed 
with moderation, efpecially in damp, cold, and 
i . ather. Yet fuch perfons ought never 

loak immediately before or after a meal, 

liva is materially requifite to am ft the 

n of food, which is not accomplished 

ti >r four hours after a meal ;-— 

; fmoke (lowly ; frequently drink 

fnull draughts of beer, ale, tea, or any other 
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diluent liquors, but neither fpirits nor wine ; 
and, laftly, they mould uie a clean pipe with 
a long tube ; for the oil of tobacco, fettling on 
the fides of the pipe, is one of the moft acri- 
monious and hurtful Jubilances, and may thus 
be accidentally abforbed, and mixed with the 
nuids of the body* 



Of the Mucus of the- Nofe. 

The fecretion of this humour is intended by 
Nature to protect the olfactory nerves : hence 
every artificial mean of increafing that fecre- 
tion is prepofterous, unlefs required by fome 
particular indifpolition of the body. The re- 
marks, then, made with refpect to the faliva 
and fmoking, are alfo applicable to the mucus 
of the nofe, and the habit of taking fnuff. 
The queftion here is not of that catarrhal fe- 
cretion of vifcid flime, which is ejected as ufe- 
lefs. Snuff ftimulaces the mucous membrane 
of the nofe, and, fympathetically, the whole 
body; by which the mental poweis are in a 
de-ree atfe&ed. If ufed as a medicine* only, 

* By the perfiiafibn of fome friends, who were anxious to fee 
tht farcical performance of an empiric, w hofe name does not de- 
fer \i to '•■■ : iy (September 25th, 1798) join- 
ed a party, to wicnefs the pretended eflt&s of a mri^nfnuff-foivder, 
togetl '•' belts, which are at beft 
but a clumfy imitation 01 jbfejfwer't si P- 1 ?' 
113 Vol. I.) and, as fuch, have not even t tic merit of originality, 
'I he medicated fnuff appears to he an aiWtant mean contrived by 
this Charlatan, tc ftupiry the heads ol his patients, who were gen* 
eially oi the loweft clals The German adventurer flood in need 
<,t ao external remedies to affect the uervt* ci tht fanfmn iai»aucs, 
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and on occafions that require fuch a ftimulus, 
it may be productive of fome advantage ; but 
a liquid fternutatory deferves every preference 
to a powder, which, though at firft fiimulating 
and occafioning a flow- of vifcous matter, in 
the end always obftrufts the noftrils. And if 
this ftimulus be too violent, it may bring on 
fo profufe a diicharge of matter from the deli- 
cate membrane lining the noie, as to relax and 
corrode it, and to produce a polypus, or a con- 
cretion of clotted blood in the noitrils. 

In feveral difeafes of the head, eyes, and 
ears, however, the taking of muff may occa- 
iionally fupply the place of an artificial ilfue ; 
though an extravagant ufe of it will mod cer- 
tainly produce a contrary effect ; namely, ac- 
cumulation of matter in the head, bleeding of 
the nofe, and other complaints. Farther, it 
would be extremely injudicious to advife the 
ufe of muff to perfons of a phthifical conftitu- 
tion, or thof© afflicted with internal ulcers, and 
ft to fpitting of blood j as, by the violent 
foeezing it at firft occafions, fuch individuals 
might expoie themfelves to imminent danger, 
— Public fpeakers of every kind, as well as 
teachers of languages, and, in fliort, all thofe 

while our London Mountebank cannot, without fomc additional 
is, operate on Englijb braids. — Alltl tic of the 

v«lc and defpicabh plans adopted by iiuack.s ; but, to bear an ig- 

pi i u mil r to medicine defcanting on the \ irtucs exiftiiig in 

umatic belts-*, maintaining that ait univerfal magnetic- fptrit 

| • s them ; that this fpirit alone cures all the difeafes inci- 

■ the human frame, tv-cn broken limbs and exfoliations of 

I and, laftly, to permit an audacious importer to impeach 

the houefty of the whole Faculty, before a deluded audience— 

fuch outrage iouuly calls lor the interference of the civil- ma- 

giUraic. 
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to whom a clear and diftinct articulation is of 
confequence, ought to avoid this habit, which, 
when carried to excels, is, in this refpect, ex- 
tremely prejudicial. Thole, too, who have a 
,ird for cleanlinefs will not accuftom them- 
felv-s to this hurtful pra&ice. In fliort,. the 
continual ufe of fnuff gradually vitiates the or- 
gans of fmell ; weakens the faculty of f.ght, 
by withdrawing the humours irom the eyes ; 
impairs the fenfe of hearing ; renders breath- 
ing difficult ; depraves the palate ; and, if 
taken too copioufly, falls into the flomach, and 
in a high degree, injures the organs of digeflion. 
Befides the many bad effefits already men- 
tioned, taking fnuff may be attended with an- 
other confequence, equally dangerous to the 
alimentary canal. While the nofe is continu- 
ally obftru&ed, and a free refpiration is imped- 
ed, the habitual muff-taker generally breathes 
through the mouth only ; he is always obliged 
to keep his mouth partly open, and confe- 
quently to infpire more frequently and with 
greater efforts. Thus, by inhaling too much 
nir, he probably lays the foundation of that 
troublei'ome flatulency, which is common a- 
mong thofe hypochondriacs who habitually 
take fnuff. Hence every perfon, unleis good 
reafons can be afiigned in favour of it, ought 
to be ferioufly diffuaded from the ufe of fnuff, 
as well as of tobacco : and it deferves to be 
remarked, that both thefe practices may be 
fafely, and cannot be too fuddenly relinquifh- 
ed, as foon as reafon prevails over fenfual grat- 
ifications. 
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Of Wax in the Ears. 

If the ears befeldom, or not properly clean- 
ed, there fometimes accumulates a fpecies of 
wax, which grows tough and hard, diminifhes 
the acutenefs of hearing, obflructs the paflage 
to the ear, and may at length produce total 
deafnefs. Copious ear-wax, if it become thin 
and acrid, may occafion pain, and fometimes 
a running or fuppuration in the ears. Daily 
warning with cold water ftrengthens thefe or- 
gans, and is an excellent prefervative of the 
fenfe of hearing. — If it be apprehended, that 
infects have made their way into the cavity of 
the ear, it may be ufeful to introduce fome 
fweet oil into the orifice, and to repofe on that 
fide, the ear of which is the feat of the com- 
plaint. 



Hemorrhages. 



Thf.sf. are fluxes of blood, falutary to both 
fexes, when required and regulated by Na- 
ture ; but, if fupprefled, they may beprodu&ive 
of ferious and fatal confequences. The menfes 
are irregular in their appearance and disap- 
pearance ; being much influenced by climate, 
and the conftitution of the body : the hemorr- 
hoids^ on the contrary, originate from the 
mode of living, joined to a particular temper- 
ament of the individual. B f the nofe 
arifes either from a fuperabundancc of blood, 
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and its impetuous circulation, or from the 
burfting of one of the fmall arteries. — As long 
as thefe fluxes continue within proper limits, 
and do not exhauft the (Irength of the perfon 
fubject to them, there is not the leaft necdlity 
to employ any artificial means of fuppremng 
them ; becaufe Nature mutt not be ruddy 
checked in her beneficent efforts. Nay, even 
the affedions and pamons of th« mind ought 
to be duly regulated, particularly by females 
of an irritable temper, during the recurrence 
of the menfes ; for thefe may, according to 
circumftances, be either preternaturally in- 
creafed, or totally fupprefled, to the great in- 
jury of health. 

Laftly, it is extremely imprudent for young 
■women to expofe their feet and legs to danger- 
ous colds, in warning the floors of rooms and 
palfages upon their knees, at a time when they 
ought particularly to guard againfl the accefs 
of damp and cold. Humane and fenfible per- 
fons would not require their fervants to follow 
this prejudicial practice, by which they are 
liable to contrad the mod obftinate diforders: 
it produces obftructions in the abdomen, levell- 
ing of the legs, dropfical complaints, palfy, 
and even confumptions ; — hence the multitude 
of female fervants continually taking refuge in 
the different hofpitais. 



Of the retention of Milk. 

Not lefs hurtful than the fuppreflion of 
hemorrhages, is the retention of the milk in 
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the female breaft. This, likewife, is general- 
ly occafioned by indulging in fits of paflion, or 
by expofing the body, and particularly the 
lower extremities, to the influence of damp 
and cold places, or wearing wet clothes, and 
linen not properly aired. Hence may arife 
nodules, or fmall lumps in the breaft s, trouble- 
fome fwellings, especially if the milk be abun- 
dant, inflammations accompanied with excru- 
ciating pain and violent fever, ulcers in one or 
more parts of the body at the fame time, or 
fcirrhous callofities ; and, at length, if neg- 
lected or mifmanaged, cancer itfelf. In ma- 
ny inflances, a premature ftoppage of the milk, 
in lying-in women, has produced inflammation 
of the womb, and a fevere child-bed fever. 
Laftly, imprudence with regard to food and 
drink, drefs, air, &c. may occafion the fup- 
prefiion of the milk, a& well as of every other 
evacuation. 



<l 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Sexual Intercourse ; its phyfical 
'cquenccs with refpefi to the Conjlitution of 
the Individual ; — under what circumjiances it 
may be either conducive or hurtful to Health. 

ASUBJECTof fuch extenfive importance, 
both to our phyfical and moral welfare, 
as the confequences refulting from either a too 
limited or extravagant intercourfe between the 
fexes, deferves the drifted inquiry, and the 
mod ferious attention of the philofopher. 

The inclination to this intercourfe, and the 
evacuation connected with it, are no lefs in- 
herent in nature, than other bodily functions. 
Yet, as the femen is the mod fubtile and fpir- 
ituous part of the human frame, and as it ferves 
to the fupport of the nerves, this evacuation is 
by no means abfolutely neceflary ; and it is 
befides attended with circumftances not com- 
mon to any other. The emifTion of femen en- 
feebles the body more than the lofs of twenty 
times the fame quantity of blood, more than 
violent cathartics, emetics, &c. : hence ex- 
cefles of this nature produce a debilitating ef- 
fect on the whole nervous fydem, on both body 
and mind. 

It is founded on the obfervations of the ableft 

phyfiologifts, that the greated part of" this re- 

rined fluid is re-abfofbed, and mixed with the 

>d, of which it constitutes the mod rarefied 

/ 
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and volatile part ; and that it imparts to the 
body peculiar fprightlinefs, vivacity, and vi- 
gour. Thefe beneficial effects cannot be ex- 
d, if the femen be wantonly and improv- 
idently wafted. Befides, the emiffion of it 
is accompanied with a peculiar fpecies of ten- 
md convulfion of the whole frame, which 
is always fucceeded by relaxation. For the 
fame reafon, even libidinous thoughts, with- 
out any lofs of femen, are debilitating, though 
in a left degree, by occafioning a propuliion 
of the blood to the genitals. 

If this evacuation, however, be promoted 
only in a ftate of fuperfkiity, and within prop- 
er bounds, it is not detrimental to health. 
Nature, indeed, fpontaneoufly effects it, in 
the mod healthy individuals, during fleep ; 
and, as long as we obferve no difference in bod- 
ily and mental energy after fuch lofles, there 
is no danger to be apprehended from them. 
It is well eftablifhed, and attefted by the ex- 
perience of eminent phyficians, that in certain 
indifpofitions, both of men and women, this 
i.s the only permanent remedy that can be ad- 
vifed, to reftore their languifhing health. It 
is not uncommon to find, that melancholy, in- 
curable by any other means, has been happily 
removed, in perfons of both fexes, by ex- 
changing a fmgle ftate for that of wedlock. 

There are a variety of circumftances, by 
which either the utility or the infalubrity of 
the fexual intercourse is, in general, to be de- 
termined. — It is conducive to the well-being 
of the individual, if Nature (not an extrava- 
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gant or difordered imagination) induces us to 
fatisfy this inclination, efpecially under the 
following conditions : 

1. In young perfons, that is, adults, or thofe 
of a middle age ; as, from the flexibility of 
their veflels, the ftrength of their mufcles, and 
the abundance of their vital fpirits, they can 
the better fuflain the lofs occafioned by this 
indulgence. 

2. In robuft perfons, who lofe no more than 
is almoft immediately replaced. 

3. In fprightly individuals, and fuch as are 
particularly addicted to pleafure ; for, the 
itronger the natural defire, the later is its grat- 
ification. 

4. In perfons who are accuflomed to it ; — 
for Nature purfues a different path, according- 
ly as me is habituated to the re-abforption, or 
to the evacuation of this fluid. 

5. With a beloved object ; as the power an- 
imating the nerves and mufcular fibres is in 
proportion to the pleafure received. 

6. After a found fleep ; becaufe then the 
body is more energetic ; is provided with a 
new flock of vital fpirits ; and the fluids are 
duly prepared : — hence the early morning ap- 
pears to be defigned by Nature for the exer- 
cife of this function ; as the body is then moil 
vigorous ; and, being unemployed in any other 
purfuit, its natural propenfity to this is the 
greater : befiues, at this time, a few hours 
fleep can be readily obtained, by which the ex- 
pended power 2 are, in a great meafure, reno- 
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7. With an empty flomach ; for the office 
of digeftion, fo material to the reftoration of 
bodily ftrehgth, is then uninterrupted. Laftly, 

8. In the vernal months ; as Nature, at 
this feafon in particular, incites all the lower 
aninnils to fexual intercourse ; as we are then 
mod vigorous and fprightly ; and as the fpring 
is not only the fared, but likewife the bed 
time, with refpect to the confequences refult- 
ing from that intercourie. It is well afcertain- 
ed by experience, that children begotten in 
fpring are of more folid fibres, and confequent- 
ly more vigorous and rcbull, than thofe gen- 
erated in the heat of fummer, or cold of winter. 

It may be collected from the following cir- 
cumitances, whether or not tiie gratification of 
the fexual itnpulfe has been conducive to the 
well-being of the body ; namely, if it be not 
fucceeded by a peculiar lailitude ; if the body 
do not feel heavy, and the mind averfe to re- 
flection : all which are favourable fymptoms, 

Heating that the various powers have fuftain- 
ed no effential lofs, and that fuperfluous mat- 
ter only has been evacuated. 

Farther, the healthy appearance of the urine, 
in this cafe, as well as cheerfulnefs and viva- 

; y of mind, alfo prove a proper coction of the 
fluids, and fufficiently evince an unin 

a due j 
tion, and a frt-j circulation of the blood. 

'Ihere are, however, many cafes in wl 
thi ion is th detrimental to 

health, when it has been immoderate, and w 
out the impulfe of Nature, but particularly in 
the following fituations : 
O 2 
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i. In all debilitated perfons ; as they do not 
poffels fufficient vital fpirits ; and their vigour, 
after this enervating emiflion, is confequently 
much exhaufted. Their digellion neceiTarily 
fufTers, perfpi ration is checked, and the body 
becomes languid and heavy. 

2. In the aged, whole vital heat is diminifh- 
ed, whofe frame is enfeebled by the moll mod- 
erate enjoyment', and whofe ftrength, already 
reduced, fuffers a dill greater diminution, from 
every lofs, that is accompanied with a violent 
convuliion of the whole body. 

3. In perfons not arrived at the age of ma- 
turity : — by an early intercourse with the other 
iex, they become enervated aad emaciated, and 
inevitably fhorten their lives. 

4. In dry, choleric, and thin perfons : thefe, 
even at a mature age, mould feldom indulge 
in this paflion, as their bodies are already in 
want of moiiture and pliability, both of which* 
are much diminifhed by the fexual intercourfe, 
while the bile is violently agitated, to the great 
injury of the whole animal frame. — Lean per- 
fons generally are of a hot temperament ; and 
the more heat there is in the body, the great- 
er will be the iubfequent drynefs. Hence, 
iikewife, to perfons in a ft ate of intoxication, 
this intercourfe is extremely pernicious ; be- 
caufe in fuch a Hate the increafed circulation 
of the blood towards the head, may be attend- 
ed with dangerous confluences, fuch as burn- 
ing of blood-veffels, apoplexy, &c. ; — the 
plethoric are particularly expofed to thefj 
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5. Immediately after meals ; as the powers 
requifite to the digeftion of food are thus di- 
verted, confequently the aliment remains too 
long unailimilated, and becomes burdenfome 
to the ftomach. 

6. After violent exercife ; in which cafe it 
is (till more hurtful than in the preceding, 
where mufcular flrength was not confumed,but 
only required to the aid of another function. 
After bodily fatigue, on the contrary, the nec- 
eifary energy is in a manner exhaufted, fo that 
every additional exertion of the body mud be 
peculiarly injurious. 

7. In the heat of fummer, it is lefs to be in- 
dulged in than in fpring and autumn ; becaufe 
the procefs of concoction and affimilation is 
effected lefs vigoroufly in fummer than in the 
other feafons, and confequently the lolfes fuf- 
tained are not fo eafily recovered. Fcr a fim- 
ilar reafon, the fexual commerce is more de- 
bilitating, and the capacity for it fooner ex- 
tinguilhed, in hot than in temperate climates. 
1 he fame remark is applicable to every warm 
temperature combined with moilture, which is 
extremely apt to debilitate the folid parts. 
Hence hatters, dyers, bakers, brewers, and all 
thoie expofed to iteam, generally have relaxed 
fibres. 

8. In a poflure of body, which requires 
great mufcular exertion, it is comparatively 
more bling; as, in this cafe, various 
powers arc exhauited at once. 

It is an unfavourable fymptom, if the reft 
after this intercourfe be uneaiy ; which plain- 
ly indicates, that more has been loft, than 
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could be repaired by fleep : but if, at the fame 
time, it be productive of relaxation, fo as to 
afteft the infeniible perfpiration, it is a ftill 
ftronger proof that it has bec.i detrimental to 
the confutation. — There are, as has been be- 
fore obferved, two principal caufes, from 
ch the indulgence in this paflion has a de- 
bilitating effect on the conftitution, particu- 
larly in men : — i. by the convulfive motion 
of the whole frame, combined with the im- 
paflioned ecltacy of the mind ; and, 2. by the 
lofs of this' eflential fluid, more than by any 
other eircumltance. But, if it be not emitted, 
the fubfequent relaxation is inconfiderable, 
and not much increafed even on the following 
day, if the lemen ihould be ejected, upon a 
repetition of the intercourfe. — It certainly is 
ill-founded, that iwellings of the fcrotum may 
arife from a ftagnation of the feminal fluid : 
fuch fwellings, if they really take place, are 
not attended with any danger ; as experience 
informs us, that they are either again abforbed, 
to the benefit of the body, or if the accumu- 
lation of the femen become too copious, it is 
fpontaneoufly evacuated by Nature. 

The relaxation of thofe who keep within 
the bounds of moderation, in this refpect, 
does not continue long ; one hour's fleep is 
generally iufficient to reftore their energy. 
Such temperance is highly beneficial to the 
whole body, while it ferves to animate all its 
powers, and to promote infenfible perfpira- 
tion, as v/ell as the circulation of the blood. 
The femen can be emitted without injuring 
the body, if Nature alone demand it, that is, 
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when the refecvoirs are full, and a material 
ftimulus occafions it, without the active con- 
currence of imagination. 

As it is principally this fluid which affords 
vivacity, mufcular flrength, and energy to the 
animal machine, the frequent lofs of it cannot 
but weaken the nerves, the ftomach, the in- 
terlines, the eyes, the heart, the brain — in 
ihort, the whole body, together with the men- 
tal faculties ; it in a manner deflroys the ar- 
dour for every thing great and beautiful, and 
furrenders the voluptuary, in the prime of his 
life, to all the terrors and infirmities of a pre- 
mature old age, from which even the conju- 
gal Rate cannot fave him. The moll certain 
confequence of excefs in venery is hypochon- 
driafis, frequently accompanied with incurable 
melancholy : the unhappy victim endeavours 
to exhilarate himfelf by a repetition of thefe 
convulfive exertions of his vital fpirits, and 
thus precipitates himfelf into (till greater mif- 
ery. — Many of the difeafes of the eyes origin- 
ate from fuch intemperance ; and thefe votaries 
of pleafure are not unfrequently attacked with 
tabes dcrfalis, or coniumption of the back, 
which generally proves fatal. 

Here iikewife, every individual ought to 
pay proper regard to his coniliturion. Some 
are provided by Nature with an uncommon 
portion of bodily vigour, while others are but 
fparingly fupplied : the former, therefore., 
overcome flight tranfgreilions of this kind, 
without much danger, while the latter cannot 
commit excefl'es with impunity. The natural 
inftinct ought always to be confulted, in what- 
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ever relates to this function ; but it mould 
not, as is frequently the cafe, be confounded 
with the artificial ftimulus. Hypochondriacs", 
indeed, as well as thofe who make ufe of ma- 
ny nourifhing fpecies of food and drink, are 
fometimes ftimulated merely by a certain ac- 
rimony in the abdominal veftels ; fuch a 
ftimulus, however, is totally unconnected with 
the impulfe of Nature. 

Frequent and copious emiflions, during 
fleep, are productive of equally bad efte&s ; 
they bring on the frailties of age at an early 
period of life, and foon prepare the exhaufted 
fufferer for the grave. But infinitely more 
dangerous is the fecret vice of Onanifm, which 
debilitates the body more than any other fpe- 
cies of debauchery. By this execrable practice, 
a greater quantity of femen is evacuated, than 
by the natural commerce between the fexes \ 
the vital fpirits cannot operate fo uniformly, 
as to counterbalance the convulfive effe&s 
which agitate the whole animal frame ; and 
the cjreumftances, which render this hateful 
vice lo deflrudive to both fexes, particularly 
at a tender age, are, that the opportunities of 
committing it are more frequent than thofe of 
the fexualintercouife, and that it but too of- 
ten becomes habitual. 

The imagination which, by the natural u- 
nion of the fexes, is in a certain degree gratifi- 
ed, becomes with every repetition of Onanifm 
more difordered, and is continually filled with 
libidinous images : and although the frequent 
lofs of femen, is, for a confiderable time, fup- 
plied, by a fluid of an inferior quality, yet* 
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even by this imperfect fupply, the body is 
drained of the fpirituous and mod valuable 
parts of its fluids. 

All kinds of evacuation, when immoderate, 
are prejudicial to health ; but that of the fe- 
men is particularly fo ; for it is an eftablifhed 
fact, that every ftimulus increafes the fecretion 
of humours, and that Nature is neceffarily 
forced to make irregular efforts, to reftore 
the loffes fuftained, in the moil fpeedy, though 
hi its confequences, the moil ruinous manner. 

As mod female animals refufe to receive 
the males, while they are in a (late of preg- 
nancy, the connection with pregnant women 
appears to be phyiically improper. Although 
the dangerous confequences thence arifing, 
both to the mother and child, may have been 
exaggerated, yet the embrace of women far 
advanced in pregnancy is certainly not con- 
formable to the laws of Nature, and ought 
not to be confidered as a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Such females as wantonly fubmit to 
it may readily mifcarry ; for the fetus is thus 
much comprefied, and an additional flow of 
humours is thereby occafioned. If, however, 
in married life, this intercourfe, notwithftand- 
ing its impropriety, mould be indulged in, it 
ought to be pra&ifed with precaution, and not 
too ! f ; as liich excefles may not only 

enfeeble the mother, but likewife be attended 
with effects very hurtful to the child. Nay, 
by fome authors, that the frequent 
'.•afes of hydrocephalus, or dropfy in the head, 
are to be afcribed chiefly to this practice 
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among parents ; — a conclufion which, though 
hypothetical, is not unreafonable. 

A connection with females fuckling chil- 
dren, is not lei's improper ; as the milk is 
thereby vitiated, and the health of the infant 
affe&ed. — Nor is it judicable to gratify this 
pafiion during the menfes ; which may be ei- 
ther thus fuddenly fuppretTed, or, by the in- 
creafed accefs of the fluids, may terminate in 
an hemorrhage of the womb : befides which, 
the fexual intercourfe during this period, as 
well as for fome days immediately preceding, 
cannot anfwer the purpofe of generation ; 
becaufe the ovum of the female, being but 
{lightly attached, is again feparated by the 
periodical difcharge. Hence the congrefs of 
the fexes is moft generally crowned with fer- 
tility, after the catemenia have ceafed ; for 
then the female is in the moil proper ftate for 
fecundation, becaufe that the ovum has fuf- 
ficient time to be confolidated, before the next 
menftrual evacuation. 

Not with a view to fatisfy idle curiofity, 
but for the information of the judicious read- 
er, I fhall give fome particulars, relative to 
the nature of the feminal fluid. The femen 
in men, as it is emitted, confifts of various 
compound humours. Befides the real femen 
prepared in the fcrotum, and depofited in the 
proper veficles, it is mixed with the peculiar 
moifture contained in the latter, with the li- 
quor fecreted by the proftrate gland, and 
probably alfo with fome mucus or phlegm 
from the urethra. It is of a grcyifh colour, 
inclining to white, is glutinous and tough, 
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has a very volatile, penetrating fmell, and is 
of confiderable fpecific gravity. In water, the 
thicker part, which in all probability is the 
pure fem'en, finks to the bottom ; another 
part appears in fine threads, and forms a thin 
pellicle on the furface of the water. In per- 
fons not arrived at the age of maturity, and 
likewife in enervated adults, it is of a thin and 
ferous confidence. 

In the frefh femen of thofe who are capable 
of procreating, we find a great number of an- 
imalculse, which can be perceived only by 
means of the moil powerful microfcopes : 
thefe do not appear to be mere veficles filled 
with air ; as they are formed irregularly, one 
extremity being fomewhat fpherical, the other 
fmaller and rather pointed ; their fuppofed 
ufe will be mentioned towards the conclufion 
of this chapter, when treating on the different 
theories of generation. 

As part of the fmall artery, through which 
the blood is propelled into both telticles, runs 
immediately under the (kin, and confequently 
the blood is conducted from a warmer to a 
much colder place ; as the feminal tubes in 
the teflicles are very delicate and long, and 
take throughout a ferpentine courfe — the ca- 
nal traverfing the upper teflicle (epididymis) 
being alone thirty feet long and upwards ; 
■illy, the narrow feminal tubes pafs over 
into the wider canal of the epididymis, and this 
again into the llill wider feminal pa'fage : it is 
obvious, that the fecretion and evacuafion of 
the femen not only takes place very (lowly, 
but alio in very fmall quantities. 
R 
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Nature feems to employ a confiderable time 
in preparing and perfecting a fluid, which is 
indifpenfably neceffary to the propagation of 
the fpecies. The quantity, therefore, which 
is emitted in every intercourse between the 
fexes, and which is computed to be equal to 
half an ounce weight,* can be but gradually 
replaced. Hence it happens, that even men 
of ftrong constitutions cannot indulge in ve- 
nery more than once in three or four days, 
for any confiderable time, without impairing 
their health, and diminishing their ftrength. 
Thefe remarks, however, apply chiefly, and 
almoft exclufively, to the male fex ; for, with 
regard to women, it is an erroneous notion, 
that they fecrete any femen ; — what has for- 
merly been confidered as fuch, coniifts merely 
of a pituitous liquor, proceeding from the 
womb and the vagina. 

To return from this fhort digreffion, I mall 
farther obferve, that, where it may be other- 
wife proper, it is an excellent and healthful 
rule, (however ludicrous it may appear to the 
fenfualift) to gratify the inclination for the 
fexual commerce only at regular ftated peri- 
ods, fo that nature may become habituated to 
it, without making unufual and hurtful ef- 
forts. This might be attended with the 
ditional. advantage, that perfons, in a conjugal 
irate, would not be fo apt to commit excefies, 
which, in the end, are productive of fatiefy 

ly following, rtft up- 
on the iu 1 lure reltr to 

•' 
G?r.\ 
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and indifference towards the object of former 
affe&ion, and which are undoubtedly the fre- 
quent caufe'of a feeble and degenerate off- 

fpring. 

No irregularities whatever are more certain- 
ly punifhed than thofe of venery ; and, though 
the confequences mould not immediately take 
place, they unavoidably follow, and generally 
at a time when they are moft feverely felt ; 
fometimes in the organs of generation alone, 
and fometimes over the whole body. Even 
the connection with the moft beloved object, 
the poiTemon of whom has been long and anx- 
ioufly wifhed for, does not exempt the volup- 
tuary from thefe prejudicial effects, if the 
bounds of moderation be exceeded : the ima- 
gination at length becomes difordered ; the 
head is filled with libidinous images ; an. I 
predominating idea of fenfual enjoyment ex- 
cludes the reflections of reafon. Thus Nature 
becomes in a manner forced to conduct the 
fluids to the parts of generation, fo that fuch 
unfortunate perfons cannot relinquilh this de- 
ftructive habit ; they are troubled with invol- 
untary emiflions of the femen, which are ex- 
tremely debilitating, and which either deprive 
them entirely of the faculty of procreating, or 
deftroy the elafticity of the parts, and exhauft 
the femen to fuch a degree, as to produce only 
feeble and enervated children. 

In thofe who lead a life of debauchery, 
fpafmodic affections, and even ruptures, are 
not uncommon : women are afflicted with the 
fluor alb us, violent fluxes of the menfes, bear- 
ing down of the vagina, and innumerable oth- 
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er maladies of a difagreeable nature. Thefe 
deftru&ive effects on the body are at firfl man- 
ifefted by a general relaxation of the folids : 
the whole nervous fyftem is reduced to a ftate 
of extreme debility, which is feldom, if ever, 
removed by the moft rigorous adherence to 
diet, and the moft appofite medical remedies. 
Hence neceffarily arife, as has been already 
obferved, the almoft infinite varieties of hy- 
pochondriacs, and imbecility, to fo alarming a 
degree, that perfons of this description cannot 
direct their attention to one object, for a quar- 
ter of an hour together : their fpirits are ex- 
haufted ; their memory as well as their juc 
ment are greatly impaired ; and in mort, all 
the faculties of mind, all its ferenity and 
tranquillity, are fo much affected, that they 
fcarcely enjoy one happy moment. 

The external fenfes do not fuffer lefs upon 
thefe occafions : the eyes, especially, become 
weaker, imaginary figures are continually 
floating before them, and frequently the power 
of vifion is entirely deflroyed. — The flomach 
alfo, on account of its intimate connection 
with the nerves, in a great meafure partakes 
of thefe infirmities : whence arife difeafes of 
various degrees of malignity ; — the lungs too 
become difordered ; hence the many lingering 
and incurable confumptions, which deftroy 
fuoh numbers in the prime of life. If, how- 
ever, they furvive the baneful effects of their 
intemperance, their bodies become bent from 
abfolute weaknefs, their gait fluggiih and tot- 
tering, and the refidue of their days is marked 
with painful debility. 
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Young perfons, as well as thofe whofe em- 
ployments require much mufcular exertion, 
in an uncommon degree weakened by fre- 
quent debauches. Indeed, the fexual inter- 
courfe, even within the limits of moderation, 
is more hurtful to fome individuals than to 
others. Thus, a perfon born of ftrong and 
healthy parents is not nearly fo much hurt by 
occafional extravagance as another, whofe par- 
ents were weak and enervated, or who is 
felf threatened with confumption ; and, laflly, 
thofe alio ought to be abftemious in this re- 
fpect, who feel an unufual laffitude and weak 
nefs, after the leaft indulgence. 

There are people who, from ignorance, 
have long been in the habit of committing ex- 
ceffes, and who wiih at once to reform their 
mode of life ; the confequence of this fudden 
change generally is an increafed debility ; and 
they become very liable to fits of I 
hyfleric and hypochondriacal complaints. As 
they are fenfible of their growing weaknefs, 
they expecT: to relieve themfelves by ftrength- 
ening remedies, which render ' 
(till worfe, being apt to occaiion involui 
emiilions of femen in the night, to relax 
dcitroy the (Toma-m, and at length to pro 
an irritating acrimony in the inte 
is the frequent ca fuch emiffions. : 

tiie mild corroborants cannot be u 
any hopes of fuccefs ; as the body is 
ed with pituitous phlegm, from v 
arife. jaundice and dropfy. Hence it is mere 
advifable, and, at leaft 'in a phyfical . 

v 2 
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more falutary, to return from fuch irregulari- 
ties by gradual fteps, than by a too fudden 
and dangerous chan 

It is further remarkable, that mod perfons, 
efpecially in the higher ranks, do not marry 
at a proper period of life ; partly from caprice 
and famiiy-conhderations ; partly on account 
of the difficulty to maintain a family, in the 
prefent more expenfive mode of living ; and 
partly from other caufes which are belt known 
to bachelors. Thus they enter into the con- 
jugal Hate, when their frame is enervated by 
dimpation of every kind ; but fuch debauchees 
ought not to be permitted by the State to en- 
cumber the world with a degenerate offspring. 

On the contrary, to be married too early, 
and before a perfon has attained the age of 
maturity, is likewife improper and hurtful. 
Every candidate for matrimony mould en- 
deavour to obtain the mofl accurate intelli- 
gence, whether the object, of his affection be 
qualified for the various duties of that flate, 
or whether me be fubjecf. to phthifical, hyfter- 
ic, and nervous complaints, all of which ought 
to be ainfl ; as, befides the misfor- 

tune of b< ited to a valetudinary partner, 

healthy women only will produce found and 
vigorous children. 

Thofe who do not marry for the fake of 
wealth and family-intereft, mould choofe a 
well formed and agreeable partner, as deform- 
ed mothers feldom bring forth handfome chil- 
The natural difpofition of a woman 
ife, deferves to be inveftigated, previous 
to the union 3 for it is the opinion of accurate 
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obfervers, that children moll generally inherit 
the propensities and pafiions of the mother. 
There ought to be no remarkable difference 
between the age of the married couple ; and 
the moil: proper time in life for matrimony, in 
our climate in general, appears to be that be- 
tween the age of eighteen and twenty in the 
female, and from twenty-two to twenty-four 
in the male fex. 

Laftly, women who are hump-backed, or 
who have had the rickets in their infancy, 
ought not to enter the date of wedlock ; the 
former, in particular, (according to the rules 
of found flate-policy) mould by no means be 
allowed to marry, until examined by profef- 
fional perfons,. whether there be any impedi- 
ment to child-bearing from the preternatural 
ftru&ure of the pel-vis : — this frequently ren- 
ders the Casfarean operation necelTary ; or the 
artificial feparation of the pelvis is connected 
with imminent danger of life. For the fame 
reafon, even elderly women mould not be en- 
couraged to engage in matrimony, as they ei- 
ther remain barren, or, if not, they experience 
very difficult and painful parturition. 

In fome rare inftances, however, too great 
abllinence may be the caufe of ferious diftem- 
pers. A total retention of the femen is not 
indeed always hurtful ; but it may be fo, occa- 
fionally, to perfons naturally lafcivious, and to 
thofe of a corpulent habit. Thefe are gener- 
ally provided with an abundance of the feminal 
fluid, which, if too long retained in the body, 
caufes involuntary evacuations, plethora, 
fwellings, pain and inflammation of the femi- 
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rial veflels, the infpifiution and at length cor- 
ruption of the ftagtiating femen — and fome- 
timespriapifms, convulfions, melancholy, and 
at length furious lewdnefs- 

The female fex are not lefs liable to diieafes 
from inevitable abftinence : lofs of ilrength, 
ehlorojhj fluor albas, hyfterics, and even furor 
nut, may fometimes be the confequence. 
Yet, I cannot upon this occafion omit to re- 
mark, that thefe effects feldom, if ever, take 
place in thofe who live regularly, and do not 
encourage libidinous ideas ; and that both 
males and females would undoubtedly derive 
greater benefit from total continence, till mar- 
riage, than by an unlimited indulgence in ven- 
ery : in the former cafe, they would not only 
in a great meafure contribute to their vigour 
of body and mind, but alfo to the prolonga- 
tion of life. — Young women of an habitually 
pale colour, may be juflly fufpe&ed of being 
troubled with thejluor albas j — or of having an 
ardent defire to change their ftate. 

To repair the injuries brought on by an ex- 
cemve indulgence in the fexual commerce, fuch 
means ought to be employed, as are calculated 
to remove the irregularities which have taken 
place in the functions of digeflion and perfpir- 
ation, and to give new energy to the folid 
parts. With this intention, the quantity of 
food is not of fo much confequence as its qual- 
ity ; hence the diet mould be nouriihing, of 
eafy digeflion, and have a tendency to promote 
infenfible perfpiration : in all dates of debility, 
a light and fpare diet is the moil fuitable to re- 
(lore ftrength, without exerting too much the 
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digeilive organs. Rich nourifhment, there- 
fore, as well as tough, flatulent, and crude 
victuals, or thofe which are liable to ferment 
in the ftomach, would, in fuch cafes, be ex- 
tremely pernicious. — But, above all, a rigid 
degreeof abftinence from the intercourfe which 
has occafioned the weaknefs, cannot be too 
ferioufly recommended ; as this alone is gen- 
erally fufficient to reftore mufcular vigour, es- 
pecially where youth and foundnefs of confti- 
tution are in favour of the individual. 

Although we are poflefled of no Specifics, 
ftrictly deferving the appellation ofnphrodi/iacs, 
yet there certainly are means, which tend to 
promote the del'ire, as well as the capacity, of 
carrying on the fexual intercourfe : thefe are 
either fuch as contribute to increafe the Seminal 
fluid, or ftimulate the genital organs. Of the 
former kind are thofe, which afford a rich 
chyle and Salubrious blood, which conduct 
this fluid more abundantly to the parts of gen- 
eration, and are on that account mildly diu- 
retic ; for inftance, milk, eggs, tender and 
nourifhing meat, herbs and roots of a mild, 
fpicy nature, and fuch as promote the Secre- 
tion of urine, moderate bodily exercife, partic- 
ularly on horfe-back, &c. Merely flimula- 
ting remedies, however, mould not be employ- 
ed without great precaution, eSpecially by the 
infirm, and thofe beyond a certain age ; for 
the emiflion of femen, in thefe, is generally 
attended with debility and difguft : while in 
young and robutl perfons there is no neceflity 
to increafe the Secretion of that fluid by artifi- 
cial means. 
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There are likewife remedies of an oppofite 
tendency, more effectually anfwering the pur- 
pofe of moderating, or rather checking a too 
violent propenfity to venery, than thofe before 
ftated, with a view to promote it. In the pref- 
ent ftate of fociety, and particularly among 
maritime nations, where a great proportion of 
men and women are obliged to lead a fingle 
life, the means conducive to diminifh this paf- 
fion, deferves every attention. Of this nature 
are : 

i. A laborious and rigid life, much bodily 
exerciie, little fleep, and a fpare diet ; fo that 
the fluids may be more eafily conducted to 
other parts, and that they may not be pro- 
duced in a greater quantity, than is requifite 
to the fupport of the body. For the fame 
reafon, it is advifable, as foon as the defire of 
committing excelfes riles to any height, im- 
mediately to refort to fome ferious avocation, 
to make ufe of Iefs nutritious food an'd drink, 
to avoid all dimes peculiarly ftimulating to 
the palate, and to abflain from the ufe of wine, 
and other fpirituous liquors. 

2. To mun every fpecies. of excitement ; 
fuch as intimacy with the other fex, amorous 
converfations, libidinous narratives, feductive 
books, pictures, &c, 

3. A cool regimen in every refpect : — 
hence Plato and Ariftotle recommended the 
cuftom of going barefoot, as a means of check- 
ing the ftimulus to carnal defire j fo that this 
indecorous practice was confidered by the an- 
cients as a fymbol of chaflity. The cold bath 
was likewife fuggefled for the fame purpofe } 
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others again, among whom may be reckoned 
Pliny and Galen, advifed to wear thin fheets 
of lead on the calves of the legs, and near the 
kidneys. — With the fame intention, and prob- 
ably with better effett, may be ufed the coal- 
ing fpecies of nourishment, fuch as lettuce, 
water-purflane, cucumbers, he. — for common 
drink, mere water; and, if the impulfe of 
pafhon fhould increafe, a fmall quantity of ni- 
tre, vinegar, or vitriolic acid, may occasional- 
ly be added to the water, to render it more 
cooling. — Yet all thefe and fimilar remedies 
are of little or no advantage to the habitual 
voluptuary, efpecially if fubjeft to hypochon- 
driacs. The exciting caufe in fuch perfons 
not unfrequently proceeds from a difeafed 
abdomen, which, as has been before obferved, 
may be fo much obftru&ed, that all other 
remedies are in vain, until the material ftimu- 
lus of fuch obftrudtions be removed. — Laftly, 

4. The various extenuants, fuch as fpices of 
all kinds, and the fmoking of tobacco, vio- 
lent exercife, &c. are equally improper ; as 
thefe would inevitably impair the health of 
perfons naturally lean, fanguine, and choleric; 
while in cold and phlegmatic temperaments, 
they would rather tend to increafe than to 
abate the ftimukis. 

Having now, as far as was confident with 
the plan of this work, invelligated both the 
beneficial and detrimental confequences of the 
fexual intercourfe, I propofe to conclude this 
fubjeft with a concife view of the principal 
ies of generation, which have been offered 
by th phyfiologills, and which I have 
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extracted from the afore-mentioned work of 
Dr. Loder. 

" The origin of the firft germ of the em- 
bryo, (fays the learned Profeffor) and the 
manner of its formation, are fo obfcure, that 
of all the conjectures made by the moft atten- 
tive and ingenious obfervers, none .has yet 
obtained general credit, or arrived at any de- 
gree of certainty. The fexual function ap- 
pears to belong to thofe fecrets of Nature, to 
the devejopement of which the powers of the 
human underftanding are altogether inade- 
quate. Yet it is not undeferving the attention 
of a reflecting mind, to become acquainted 
with the diverfified hypothefes that have pre- 
vailed on this fubject, and particularly thofe 
which have the greateft fhare of probability 
in their favour. 

" Some of the ancient naturaliits have 
fearched for the firfl germ of the embryo, not 
within the bodies of the parents, but abfolute- 
ly in external objects ; while they maintained, 
that it is introduced from without, either by 
the air, or particular articles of nourifnment ; 
and, if it happen to meet with a body qualifi- 
ed to effect its formation, it then receives life, 
and grows ; but, in the contrary cafe, it paff- 
es away unchanged. This whimfical con- 
jecture is undefervedly tranfmitted to our 
times, by the name of panfpcrmia ; — it is un- 
worthy of refutation, as it is unfounded, and 
totally inconfiflent with experience. 

" By another hypothefis (gcneratio aquivo- 
ea) it was afferted, that a variety of infects, 
and even of the fmaller animals, may originate 
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fi om extraneous fubftances, by mere fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, without previous 
generation, or any intercourfe of males and 
remales. — Thus maggots were faid to arife 
from putrifying meat, and in wounds ; fleas 
to grow in urine and feces, &c. But by more 
accurate cbiervations we have learnt, that 
fuch vermin are only generated in putrefcible 
bodies, when the eggs of thofe infects, which 
feed upon putrid fubftances, have been previ- 
oufly depofited in them. — Yet there is a cer- 
tain kind of minute animals, which feem to 
1 \ r e life merely from the vivifying powers 
of Nature, being bred, by infufion, in fubflan- 
ces foreign to their fpecies ; and to thefe per- 
haps the preceding theory is fo far applicable, 
their origin is involved in obfcurity. 
"Other naturalifts hay the fir ft 

die embryo exclu he femen 

Hence arofe ular opinion, 

that the fmall embryo, with a rts, is al- 

ready depofited vifibly in the femen ; or that 
tay be produced from this humour by mere 
lentatiion, or chemical procefs, without the 
nimalbody. Hence alfo 
itained by feveral 
, that th jeuke of the 

to be confidcred as genus of em- 
that, with every intercourfe between 
the fexes, an innumerable quanti 

'ducedi; aeration; 

that only one or two ■ rrive 

at the ovaria, from thefe return to the w 
pvrogrefl 
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others neceffarily perifh.* — This bold conjec- 
ture is not only incompatible with the wifdom 
of the Creator, but, befides other ftrong ar- 
guments againft it, in a manner refutes itfelf 
by this circumftance, that in very different 
creatures, for inftance, in men and in afles, 
there are found animalculse exactly fimilar, 
while in animals of the greateft refemblance 
in other refpefts, we meet with animalculae al- 
together different. For this reafon, they ought 
to be confidered as little creatures inherent in 
the animal body, and which indeed may form 
an effential part of a fruitful femen, but the 
ufe of which is vet unknown. 

" Another feet of natural philofophers, who 
attributed to both fexes an equal mare in the 
procreating function, maintained,that the germ 
of the embryo originates in a mixture of the 
male and female femen, the latter of which 
proceeds from the ovaria. Among later nat- 
uralifts, the celebrated Buffon was the prin- 
cipal fupporter of this opinion. He endeavour- 
ed to eftablifn this hypothetical notion, by 
conjoining with it the idea of certain internal 
forms, which were requisite to the formation of 
the parts of the body ; in confequence of 
which he maintained, that the fex of 

* Lutliiig -von HatJimon, a young man, born at Dantzig, during 
the time of his fludyiDg medicine at Lcyden, and in th< 
his microfcopical purfuits, difcovgred, in the month of Ai. 
1677, in a drop of the femen of a c»c\t recently differed, i 
of ocean, in which fivamtho j 'ittle, lively, a6li> 

The fame phenomenon \v 
other male animals ; i.r-d •■- re immrdiai ■•!/ 

to be fcen the fumeqoent perfect an 

this difcovery, ?. key ' ■ • ' ■ . ! un? 

>ock the v. hole mvften 
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bryo is determined by the circumfbtnce of its 
confiding of a greater quantity of male or fe- 
male femen. — But, as the fuppofed female fe- 
men does not proceed from the ovaria, and as 
the ovaria are not connected with the womb 
by any tubes, but merely by folid ligaments, 
it follows that women fecern no femen, and 
what is improperly fo called, is only, as 1 have 
already obierved, a pituitous liquor fecreted 
from the uterus and the vagina. It is farther 
inconceivable, that the embryo could be en- 
dowed with corporeal parts, different from 
thofe of father and mother, if it originated 
merely in the mixture of the feminal fluids of 
both, and if thefe mould comprehend all the 
individual parts of the body. Befides, the 
fanciful internal forms of Buffon cannot be 
proved by any argument or obfervation. 

" Again, others have afcribed the germ of 
the embryo to the mother alone, while they 
granted to the male femen no other power 
than that of vivification. Thefe philofophers, 
among whom we find Haller and Bonnet, 
ferioufly aflerted, that the whole body of the 
embryo lies already prepared in the ovary of 
the mother, fo that it requires only to be de- 
veloped, and that the male femen communi- 
cates merely the nrft impulfe to this develope- 
ment. They certainly went too far in this af- 
fertion ; yet it is highly probable, that the 
crude matter already exifts in the ovary, and 
that it is fir ft animated by the femen of the 
male, and thus qualified for its gradual for- 
mation. 
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" Refpefting the manner in which the 
bryo is formed, there prevail two principal 
theories, namely, that of evolution,* and that 

* " According to this theory, (fa 
menbacii, of Gottingen,) we, and indeed all the child] i 
were at one time, iffi fh fh>, pent up in the two ovaria of 01 
nion mother, Eve. Tlicre we lay, as it were, afleep , 
hingly little creatures, yet completely organiz 
perfect miniatures of the forms we have fince attain 
H.ALLEK, " All our vifcera, and the bones themfelvct ivere then 
u formed, although in a kind of fluid Jlatt" That which we ( 
pregnation, is nothing eli'e than the action of?' 
germ from its lethargic (late, by means of the male femen, 
ftimulates the little creature's heart to the firA pulfatioi 
fo on. 

" The fame kind of idea has lately induced a very eel 
naturalift of Geneva, and a warm advocate of this theory, to plan 
out for us a hiftory of organized bodies previous to the • 
impregnation ; from which we learn, i. that we arc all much older 
than we fuppofe ourfelves to be : z. that all mankind are exactly 
of the fame age, the great-grandfuther being not a fecond older 
than the youDgeft of his great-grandchildren ; 3. that 1! 
pectable age of ours may be <ibout fix thoufand years. '1 1 
natural hiftorian alfo entirely agrees in opinion with B/iziu; thit 
fince this charming long fcries ot years, when we were all ; 
together, along with L'ain and Abel, and the other two hundred 
thoufand millions of men, which, according to the hi ft calcula- 
tions, have fince that period gone — quo pins Mneas t quo T» 
ies,tt Ancus ; in a word, fince the firft creation, during whii 
we have been in a kind of lethargic deep, though not entin ly mo- 
tionlefs ; that during the whole fifty-feven centuries, I fay, pre- 
vious to our being awakened by the above-mentioned ftunnlus, 
we were, according to Bazin's opinion, always growing by im- 
perceptible degrees ; for inftancc, we were mo ft probably rather 
a little bigger at the time we lay befide Cain's nieces, than when 
all their uncles and aunts were of the party, as it is very nat- 
ural to fuppofe, that we muft then have been confiderably mor-e 
ftraitencd for room. In this manner, our apartment became 
gradually more ealy and commodious, in proportion as our fore- 
tithers were evolved ; and we kept continually expanding our- 
ielves more and more, until the fucceffion of evolution at laft 
came rb our turn ! !" 

Such ie-the ludicrous account of a theory which, though lead- 
ing to the moft extravagant and romantic conclufions, was fup- 
ported by the great Baron Hali.f.r, and the late Italian philofo- 
pher, Spallanzani. Thefe eminent men have endeavoured to 
fupport the doctrine of the pre-exiftence of complete org 

in the ov tics before impregnation, by many 

experiments and cblcrvatiotis, which at hrii fight, appeart 3 
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of gradual formation ( epigenefis . ) AgreeabI y 
to the former, it was conjectured, that all or- 
ganic bodies, which have already originated, 
or which may at any future time originate 
from one another, have been combined, or 
inclofed one within another as germs, from 
the firft creation of the world ; and that they 
required only a gradual evolution, to bring 
them to a ftate of perfection. The fupporters 
of this theory alleged the inltance of thevine- 
fretter, which evidently contains in itfelf feveral 
generations, as likewife that of the butterfly, 
which lies already formed in its cafe, and va- 
rious other plaufible examples j but, above 
all, they endeavoured to explain their hypo- 
thefis by the origin of the chicken in the egg \* 

fo far conclusive, that they obtained full and general credit for 
more than thirty years. Prof. Blumtnbach himfelf not only be- 
lieved in the truth of this abfurd dodlrine, but defended it in 
many of his earlier writings. At length, however, the fuccefs he 
unexpectedly met with, in an esptriment with a fpeeies of a 
green-armed polypus (conferva fontinali:,) and its aftonifhingly 
rapid | (suction, induced tin'., candid philofophtr 

to acknowledge ! is lormer errors, and to publiih an ' Effay en 
Generation,' in v Inch he boldly attacks all former theori- 

!iem, partly by argument, partly by his pecu- 
liarly mode of e*pc>iinj> the inconfiftencies they lead 
to ; and, nt tht fame time, propoles a new hypothefr,, ;iit ful - 
fiance of which i(liall inlert in afubfequcnt page, when the the- 
of gradual J "01 /nation will be COIlfldcrtd. 

• To furh readers as r.re defirous to become more fully ac- 
quainted with the particulars of this extraordinary conjecture, it 
rniy be ufehil to i 1 lufirutc it with trie following account, ( it tracked 
ore qu< ted, from thi pen ol Piof. Blnmenbach. 
" Mj he, " a natural hiftorian of great reputation, 

8th vol. of the LolUttion Atademique, 
; . tiler's demonftration, that, allowing 

with its invilible veffels to b.r.i pre- 
i, yet it is poffible that the embryo is only formed 
t bat ion j and that its blood-vtflels afterwards unite with 
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which, however, is a direct demonflration 
the contrary. The objections which have been 
ftarted againfl this opinion, concerning the 

the blood-vefTels of the membranes of the yolk, and thus form ao 

Qnnjlo.r.afis. 

"Baron von Haller immediately declared !o ifl this 

objection, and denied it, as a thing altogethi 
tender vefTels of the microfcopic embryo fhould be capable of 
anafromoung with the large blood-vefTels of the giant ytjlk. 

"But what is rather lingular is, that this very ingenious and 
meritorious author, why denies the pofhbility of '< afto- 

rhofis, fuppi :t any hefitation, and in the fame work, when 

explaining run. ion, that the very minute germ, as foon 

as it has arrived at i ! the uteri 

with it, by means of the pla And how ?— Juflin the fi 

he denies it to the embryo of the hen; that is to fay, 
ly an anaftomofis taking place between the microfcopic and tea- 
i the umbilical veflels, and the giant ones of the 
■ 'e rus. 
modern advocates for the theory of evolution 
this • n of the yolk of the egg, as the pro;) oJ 

pothelis.— Long before this 
been employed for the fame purpofe. 

" Nearly a century in- that period, Sv 

announced the wonderful difcovery, that t! 
fpawn of a frog were fo mai 

that they pre-exifted in the ovaria, although not difctfverabh 
the nake<i i 

ic 1'hi i feemed to have had a prtfentiment of tl 

certainty and inflability of all vain worldly b< i he 

therefore, as is well known, foon after betook hi 
folic! enjoyment, in which Mademoifelle Bourignon partici[ 
And, indeed, it happened as he appears ;. i 
the ungrateful world now afcribe the merits of that dil 
the celebrated Abbe Spallanzani, who has maintained it in 
eral of his writings, particularly in the fecond yo 

of his " Dijeriawni dljiftca animate e vtgdaiile." Tom. X!. in Mo- 
dena, 1780, 2vo. 

"He calls the little black points of the fecundated fpawn of 
frogs, tadpoles, or yi ; and, as this little black point ex- 

actly retembles the fame in the unfecundated fpawn, I 
agreeably to his logii 

mother. I do not ki 

imal- 

■ 

afl 

of • * Uo " 
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minutenefs of the germs, and the production 
of monflers, or bodies of preternatural (hape, 
may be eafily removed ; but a more weighty 
objection made againft this theory is that which 
relates to the reftoration of parts loft from the 
body, and which appears to be irrefutable. 

gether unaecuftomed to obfcrvations of the kind, may convince 
If, every fpring. 
" Whoever has taken the trouble accurately to examine the 
fpawn of the frog, mud confefs, that the idea of demonftrating 
the little black points it contains to be fo many completely form- 
ed tadpoles refembles Brother Peter's method of reafoning in the 
Tale of a Tub, where he demonfhrates to his brothers, that a brown 
loaf is a piece of excellent roafi mutton. — But the abettors of the 
theory of organized germs have gone a ftep farther in fupport of 
their opinions. They refer to cafes where even young girls, in all 
their maiden chnflity, have become pregnant, from the untimely 
and premature evolution of one of thefe organized germs. 
" The concurrence of facts is fometimes moil wonderful. It 
ned, that in the very fame year, in which Swammerdam an- 
nounce -cry in the fpawn of the frog, a cafe was pub- 
lilhed in the Bfbtm. return nat. curie/, cklivercd to the fociety by 
a celebrated court-phyfician of thofe times, Dr. Cialdius, which 
; racily Anted, as a confirmation of Swammerdam's opinion. — A 
miller's wife was delivered of a little girl, whofe belly feemed of 
an unufual fize. Eight days afterwards this big-bellied child was 
with inch violent pains and refHefihefs, that every one who 
was prelint thought it could not outlive the next inftant. The 
,'er, in the mean time, actually bore a well-form- 
Irvely little daughter, about the fize of one's middle 
which was regularly baptized. 1 ime> and af- 
th, the waters, placenta, and other impurities were duly 
hut both the lit: id daughter died early 
-bach lays, in a note l'ub- 
i unt, that he has made ufe of the very words of 
hyfician, Dr. Otto, who was confu 

■ wife) during her pregnancy. His nephew 
1 iltuftrated the whole hiflory in a moft I 
.::id in: aaer i ' D. C. J. At ;-!j!ola tie fatu fuer- 

740, 8vo.) 

th an- 
other ( ,f the Academy of Sciences at 

bones, teeth, and 
tcry. Thefe two 
es for the truth of the 
g in the mother. 
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Befides thefe confiderations, many arguments 
may be produced to (hew the futility of that 
do&rine. 

" More probable than the former, unquef- 
tionably is the theory of gradual formation :* 
according to which it is fuppofed, that previ- 
ous to generation there exifls no real germ, 
but crude matter only, from which the parts 
of the organic body are gradually formed. The 
power by which this formation is accomplifh- 
ed, is a certain formative effort pervading all 
nature, (nisus formativus j vis plajiica, vis 
ejfentialis) manifefting its a&ivity according to 
equal and determinate laws, although in a dif- 



• Another definition of Epigenefs deferves to be inferted here, 
as it is more ctincife, and as its author, Prof. Blumcnbach, has 
not only embraced this dodtfine as the moft rational on a fubject 
of fo myfterious a nature, but has likewile been at great pains to 
elucidate the gradual formation of animate bodies by an addition- 
al hypothefis — his nifus formativus ( Bildungs-trieb), or the fpoilta- 
neous effort of Nature in forming homogeneous fubftances. — " It 
is fuppofed," fays he, " that the prepared, but at the fame time 
unorganized rudiments of the fcetus, firfk begin to be gradually 
organized, when it arrives at its place of deftination, at a due 
time, and under the nectffary circumuances. This is the doc- 
trine of Epigenefis." And with a view to corroborate this iup- 
pofition, the learned ProfefTor makes the following categorical 
declaration : " That there is no fucb thing in nature, as pieexijling or- 
ganized germs ; but that tie unorganized matter of generation, after be- 
ing duly prepared, and having arrived at its place of deftination, aiquires 
a peculiar aiiion, or tiifus, ivhich nifus continues to operate through the 
•whole l.fe of the animal, and that by it the firfl form of the animal, or 
plant, is not only deter milted, but afterioards preferved, and ivhen de- 
ranged, is again- rcflorcd. A nifus, ivhich ferns therefore to depend en 
the powers of life, but ivhich is as diftintt from the other qualities of liv- 
ing bodies, (fenfibility, irritability, end contractility,) as from the common 
properties of dead matter : that it is the chief principle of generation, 
gioivth, nutrition, and reproduction ; and that to diftinguifh it from all 
others, it may be denominated the FORMATIVE Nisus." 

I fhall only add, that this is, at prefent, tht prevailing theory 
in the German Universities ; though, in reality, it kaves us If 
much in the dark as any other, 
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ferent manner, in the functions of nutrition 
and generation, as well as in the reftoration 
of parts accidentally loft. It may be fafely 
afferted, that this is a mere modification of the 
univerfal power of vitality ; if no obftacle be 
oppofed to this plaftic effort, the young organic 
body then receives its proper form ; but, in 
the contrary cafe, there arife various unnatural 
lliapes and monfters. By the influence of cli- 
mate, aliment, mode of living, and other in- 
cidental circumftances, this effort of Nature 
may, in the courfe of life, be varioufly modi- 
fied ; nay, it is liable to changes in the very 
iirft crude matter, or in the plaftic' lymph, by 
the different conflitution of the male fern en-. — 
But the principal arguments in favour of the 
theory of gradual formation are juftly derived 
from the firft origin of plants, from the for- 
mation of the chick in the egg, and from the 
reproduction of fuch parts of the body as have 
been loft, either by accident or neceffity. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Affections and Passions of the 
Mind ; — their relative good and bad ejf'etts on 
Health. 

I^HE boundlefs ocean does not exhibit 
fcenes more diversified, than the various 
affections and paflions of the human mind. 
They arife partly from the mind itfelf, and 
partly from the various conftitutions and tern- 
peraments of the individual. While no other 
remedies but rational arguments can influence 
the mind, the difpofition of the body may be 
changed and improved, by an infinite variety 
of means. 

It is, indeed, principally from bodily caufes, 
that many perfons are violently affected from 
the moft infignificant motives, and others are 
little, if at all, influenced by the mod calamit- 
ous events. It is, for inftance, obvioufly from 
a phyfical caufe, that violent medicines, poi- 
fons, the bite of mad animals, &c. produce 
timidity, or fits of anger and rage : — that ac- 
cumulations of black bile in the abdomen 
make people referved, peevilh, melancholy, 
and flupid. What we wifh to think, and in 
what manner to continue the operations of the 
mind, frequently does not depend upon our- 
felves. The thoughts of the fober are very 
different from thofe of the man in a date of 
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intoxication. A certain difh, a particular 
drink, may fufpend the powers of reafon. 

The temperament of man is, as it were, the 
fource of his mental operations. Affections 
and paffions are different one from another in 
degree only. The former imply the inclina- 
tion or propenfity to a paffion ; the latter, the 
realized affections, whether fimple or com- 
pound ; or in other words, they conftitute an 
actual and perceptible degree of fenfual defire 
or averfion. According to Lord Kaimes, 
paffions are active and accompanied with de- 
fires ; affections are inactive and deftitute of 
paflion. He alio diftinguifhes between wi/h- 
es and defires : the former he calls the high- 
eft activity of the affections. Companion and 
wifhes for the better, are in his idea affeftions : 
pity, and a defire after what is better, he calk 
pajjions. 

Paffions operate upon the body either fud- 
denly, or flowly and gradually. Sudden death, 
or imminent danger of life, may be the con- 
fequence of the former : a gradual decline 
and confumption, that of the latter. The 
paffions, as luch, may be aptly divided into 
two principal claffes^ thofe of an agreeable 
and of a difagreeable nature. Men of ftrong 
imagination chieily naffer from paffions of the 
violent kind, while thofeof more understanding, 
and lefs fancy, are fubject to How emotions of 
the mind. Indolent perfons, whole fenfations 
are dull, and lefs paffionate, than thofe who 
combine acute feelings, and a lively imagina- 
tion, with a clear underftanding. The great* 
eft minds are generally the moil: impaffioned. 
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All paffions, of whatever kind, if they rife 
to a high and violent degree, are of a danger- 
ous tendency ; bodily difeafe, nay death itfelf, 
may be their concomitant effects. Fatal apo- 
plexies have frequently followed fudden dread 
or terror. Catalepfy and epileptic fits fome- 
times accompany immoderate affliction, or dif- 
treffmg anxiety. Hypochondriafis, hyiterics, 
and habitual dejection, may indeed arife from 
a variety of phyfical caufes ; but they arc- 
frequently generated by the paffions or fuft'er- 
ings of the mind alone, in individuals other- 
wife healthy. 

Difeafes of the mind, after fome time, pro- 
duce various diforders of the body ; as difeafes 
of the body occafionally terminate in imbecil- 
ity. In either cafe, the malady muft be op- 
pofed by phyfical, as well as moral remedi 

It is only by the management of the confli- 
tution and education of the individual, that the 
paffions may be rendered ufeful ; for, if un- 
controlled and left to themfelves, they affect 
us as a tempeft does the ocean, without our 
being able to counteract their pernicious influ- 
ence. Since all affections whatever confifl in 
defire or averfion, they muft riecefTarily be 
companied with reprefentations of fo lively a 
nature, as to induce the individual to perform 
the comefponding voluntary motions. Con- 
fequently the affections muft alfo be accompa- 
nied by fenfible motions within the body, not 
only by voluntary actions, but by thofe alfo, 
which contribute to the fupport of life, and 
which are more or lefs violent, according to 
the degree of the affedion. Joy, for inftance, 
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enlivens all the corporeal powers, and, as it 
were, pervades the whole animal frame. 
Hope has nearly a firnilar effect ; and thefe 
two affections contribute to the pfefervation 
of health and life, more than all the medicines 
that can be contrived. But of the other affec- 
tions of the mind, we can, in moil instances, 
obferve fcarcely any other effect, than that of 
irregular motions, which, not unlike medi- 
cines, in a limited degree, and under certain 
circumftances, may be occasionally ufeful. 
Hence the dominion over our pajjtons and affec- 
tions is an ejfential and indifpenfable requifus to 
health. Every individual, indeed, is at 
birth provided with a certain bafis of inclina- 
tions, and with his peculiar moral tempera- 
ment : the molt tender infant, even before he 
is capable of fpeaking, difcovers by his 
tures and geftures the pn. iclmations of 

his mind. If thefe be loitered u\ his mfcepti- 
ble breaff, they will grow up with him, and 
become fo habitual, that the adult cannot, 
without the greateft exertion, overcome them 
by the power of reafon. 

The phyfical (late of the body is mod hap- 
py, when the mind enjoys a moderate degree 
of gaiety, fuch as is generally met with in 
healthy and virtuous perfons. The circula- 
tion of the fluids and perfpiration are then car- 
ried on with proper vigour j obftrudions are 
thereby prevented or removed ; and by this 
and uniform motion, not only digeition, 
but likewife all the other functions of the body", 
are duly performed. 

T 
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Joy is that (late of the mind, in which it 
feels extraordinary pleafure ; in which it en- 
joys a high degree of contentment and happi- 
neis. The activity of the whole machine is 
enlivened by it ; the eyes fparkle ; the action 
of the heart and arteries is increafed ; the cir- 
culation of all the fluids is more vigorous and 
uniform ; it facilitates the cure of difeafes in 
general, and forwards convalefcence. The 
different degrees of this affection are, Gaiety, 
Chcerfulnefs, Mirth, Exultation, Rapture, and 
Ecjiacy. — Habitual joy and ferenity, arifing 
.from the perfection, rectitude, and due fubor- 
dination of our faculties, and their lively exer- 
cife on objects agreeable to them, conltitute 
mental or rational happinefs. 

Evacuations which are moderate, a proper 
ftate of perfpiration, and all food of an aperi- 
ent quality and eafy digeftion, may be confid- 
ered as contributing to a joyful ftate of mind. 
A pure, dry air, and every thing that invigo- 
rates the functions of the body, on the well-be- 
ing of which the ferenity of mind greatly de- 
pends, has a tendency to obviate ftagnations. 
Joy farther is more falutary, w;hen combined 
with other moderate affections.: and the vari- 
ous bodily exertions, as well as the employ- 
ments of the mind, in reflecting ; upon different 
objects, are then iucceisfully performed. — A 
moderate degree of joy removes the noxious 
particles of the body, and in this refpect is 
equal, nay fuperior in falubrity, to bodily ex- 
ercife ; but excefs and too long duration of 
this paffion attenuate and carry away not only 
the fuperfluous, but likewifc many ufeful flu- 
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ids, and more than the natural functions can re- 
(tore. Hence, this too violent motion and dif- 
iipation of humours is attended with relaxa- 
tion and heavinefs ; and fleep alfo is prevent- 
ed, which alone can re-invigorate the nerves, 
that have differed from too great tenfion. On 
this account, the celebrated Sanctorius dif- 
fuades perfcrs from gambling, who cannot 
control their paflions ; becaufe of the joy 
which accompanies their fuccefs, being follow- 
ed by re ft lei 3 nights, and great abftraclion of 
perfpirable matter. Sudden and exceflive joy 
may prove extremely hurtful, on account of 
the great wafte oi' energy, and the lively vibra- 
tion of the nerves, which is the more noxious 
after long re(L Nay, it may become dangerous, 
by caufing expanfion or laceration of the vef- 
fels, fpitti;-.g of blood, fevers, deprivation of 
understanding, fwooning, and even fuddeft 
death. If .;ued any joyful 

:, the body ,!jy prepared to un- 

dergo the emotions connected with it. — For 
this reafon, we ought to fortify ourfelves with 
the neceflary fhare of firmnefs, to meet joyful 
as well as difaftrous tidings. 

Laughter is lbmetimes the effect or confe- 
quence of joy ; and it frequently arifes from 
a fudden difappointment of the mind, when 
directed to an object which, inftead of being 
ferious and important, terminates unexpected- 
ly in infignificance. Within the bounds of 
moderation, laughter is a falutary emotion j 
for, as^ a deep infpiration of air takes place, 
which is fucceeded by a fhort and frequently 
repeated expiration, the lungs are filled with 
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a great quantity of blood, and gradually emp- 
tied, fo that its circulation through the lungs 
is thus beneficially promoted. It manifefts a 
fimilar effect, on the organs of digeftion. Pains 
in the ftomach, colics, and feveral complaints 
that could not be .relieved by other means, 
have been frequently removed by this, 
many cafes, v/here it is purpofely raifed, laugh- 
ter is of excellent fervice, as a remedy wh] 
agitates and enlivens the whole frame. Expe- 
rience alfo furnifhes us with many remarkable 
inltances, that obftinate ulcers of the lungs and 
and the liver, which had refilled every effort 
of medicine, were happily opened and cured 
by a fit of laughter artificially excited. 

>e is the anticip'A'tion of joy, or the pre- 
rtt of an expected good. It is al 
h ail tile favourable effects of a fortur 
it., without poffeffing any of its phyiical 
difadvantages ; becaufe the expectation of 1 
pin s not affect us fo excefiively as 

enjoyment. Befides, it Is not liable to thole 
interruptions, from which no human pleafure 
is exempt ; it is employed principally with 
ideal or imaginary objefts, and generally keeps 
within the bounds of moderation ; laftJy, the 
fenfe of happinefs contained in hope far ex- 
reeds the latisfaction received from immediate 
enjoyment, confequently it has a more benefi- 
cial influence on health than good fortune re- 
alized. Although hope is, in itfelf, merely 
ideal, and prefents its flattering and embellim- 
ed images to the fancy in a borrowed light, 
yet it is, neverthelefs, the only genuine fource 
of human happinefs. Hope, therefore, is the 
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mod favourable ftate of mind to health, and 
has frequently preferved the ferenity and pro- 
longed the exiftence of thofe, whole fituatiou 
appeared to be forlorn. 

Love, viewed in its mod favourable light, 
prefents to us a piclure of permanent joy, and 
is attended with all the good effe&s of that 
paffion. It enlivens the pulfations of the heart 
and arteries, promotes the operations of the 
different functions of the body ; and it has 
frequently been obferved, that a ftrong at- 
tachment to a beloved object has cured in- 
veterate difcrders, whicif had refitted all me- 
dicinal powers, and which had been consider- 
ed incurable. The changes which this paflion 
can effed on the powers and the whole dif- 
pofition of the mind, are equally remarkable. 
For the extraordinary exertions, made to ob- 
tain polTeflion of the objecl: of our wifhes, ex- 
cite a fenfation and eonicioufnefs of ftrength, 
which enables man not only to undertake, 
but alfo to perform the greatefl achievements. 
In that exalted flate, he fets ail difficulties at 
defiance, and furmounts every obiftacle. 

Sorrow is the reverfe of joy, and operates 
either fuddenly or flowly, according as the 
cauie of it is or greater or lefs importance and 
duration.- The lowed degree of it is called 
Concern ; — when it arifes from the difappoint- 
ment of hopes and endeavours, it is Vexation ; 
— when filent and thoughtful it fettles into 
Pen/tvenefs or Sadnefs ; — when it is long in- 
dulged in, i'o as to prey upon, and poflefs the 
mind, it becomes habitual, and grows into 
Ta 
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Melancholy. — Sorrow increafed and continu- 
ed, is called Grief; — when tolled by hopei 
and fears, it is Dijiraclton ; — when all thefe 
are drowned by forrow, it fettles into Defpair. 
— The higheft degrees of forrow are called 

Sorrow fcldom proves fuddenly fatal ; for, 
though it injures the nervous energy, it does 
not haften the circulation of the blood, with 
the rapidity of oth but rather re- 

tards its courfe. "Yet there are example 
its fpeedy and fatal effects. — Not unlike a flow 
Ton, forrow corrodes the powers of mind 
and body ; it enfeebles the whole nervous fyf- 
tem ; the heart beats flower ; the circulation 
of the blood and other fluids becomes more 
inert ; they frequently flagnate in their chan- 
nels, and generate evils more ierious than fad- 
nefs itfelf. Farther, the face at firft turns 
pale, then yellow and tumid ; the body and 
mind are worn out ; the courfe of the blood 
through the lungs muff be aflifted by frequent 
fighing ; the appetite and digeflion become 
vitiated ; and thus arife obftru&ions, hyfteric 
and hypochondriacal complaints, and, at 
length, confumption, which is inevitable de- 
finition to dy, frequently in the prime 
of life, and in fpite of the healing art. Per- 
fens who indulge themfelves in peevifrinefs, 
very foon lofe their appetite, together with 
the power of digeflion ; their mouth has a 
bitter take ; flatulency, colic, fpafms, fail- 
ings, and the long lift of flomachic complai 
neceffarily follow. Men become fubjetl to 
the blind hemorrhoids ; and women to fup- 
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predion or other irregularities of the men' 
coftivenefs, or chronic diarrhoea. The bile, 

account of the retarded circulation, either 
grows hard and produces i . >ns of the 

j, or it j I with the blood, and gen- 

erates jaundice or dropfy. Such perfons in 
time become very irritable and peevifh ; and 
with the frecuient return of grief, the mind, 
at length, is totally employed in contemplat- 
ing its wretched fituauon, fo that it finds new 
food for increafmg it in almofl every object 
it beholds. Hence the whole imagination is> 
by degrees obfeured, and the moft ufual con- 
fluences of it are, the deepefl melancholy — 
fucceeded either by a nervous fever, or infani- 
ty — fometimes cancer, and at other times a 
fpeedier diflblution, by what is then called 
a broken heart. 

Solitude and idlenefs are not only the re- 
mote caufes of many pafiions, but alfo fup- 
"port and folter them, without exception : 
they colled and fix the attention of the mind 
on the favourite obje&s, and make us reflect, 
the more keenly on the caufes of the paflions, 
the lefs we are interrupted in thefe fond rev- 
eries by other fenfations. Though it is cer- 
tain, that it is not in our power to avert grief, 
from which even fages and heroes are not al- 
ways exempt, yet we can do much to allevi- 
ate it, by denying ourfelves the enjoyment 
which this indulgence in certain fituations af- 
fords. Moral arguments of confolation, if 
properly adapted to the capacity and mental 
difpofition of the fufferer, have in thele cafes 
generally a powerful influence. Thofe whofe 
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minds are aftetted by forrow, ought to avoid"' 
as much as poflible the company of perfons, 
who are fond of relating their calamities, and 
recounting their misfortunes. On the contra- 
ry, whatever has a tendency to cheer the mind, 
and to divert it from difagreeable objeds, 
ought to be inftantly reforted to. Of this na- 
ture are, company, bufinefs, cheerful munc, 
and the ibcial affections. — The body mould be 
frequently rubbed with dry cloths, perfumed 
with amber, vinegar, fugar, and the like ; the 
lukewarm bath may be employed with great 
advantage ; and, if circumflances permit, the 
patient mould remove to a warmer and drier- 
climate. — If temperately ufed, a weak and mild 
wine is of excellent fervice, but an immoder- 
ate indulgence in wine may diforder the fto- 
mach, by the quantity of acid it produces. 

Weeping generally accompanies forrow, if it 
be not too intenfe : tears are the anodynes of 
grief, and ought net to be reftrained by adults. 
We feel in weeping an anxiety and contra&ion 
of the bread, which impedes refpiration ; prob* 
ably, becaufe then a fuperfluous quantity of 
air is contained in the lungs, which is forcibly 
expelled by fobbing. By this obftru&ion in 
breathing, the blood, which ought to be re- 
conducted from the head, accumulates in the 
lungs, and confequently in the veins : hence 
arife rednefs, heat of the face, and a flow cf 
tears, which are regulated in quantity by the 
degree of fadnefs that produced them. Their 
principal good effects are, their preventing the 
danger to be apprehended from grief, by di- 
miniming the fpafmodic motions in the breaft 
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and head, and by reftoring regularity in ref- 
piration, as well as in the circulation of the 
blood : hence perfons find themfelves much 
relieved after a plentiful flow of tears, which 
however are extremely prejudicial to the eyes. 
Grief arifing from an ungratified defire of 
returning home and feeing our relations, is 
productive of a difeafe very common among 
rhe Swifs, and which fometimes, after a fhort 

of melancholy, trembling of the limbs, 
and other fymptoms apparently not very dan- 
lis-, hurries the unhappy fufferer to the 
grave, but more frequently throws him into a 
coniumption, and generates the mod lingular 
whims and fancies. Perfuafions, punifhments, 
medicines, are here of no fervice ; but a fud- 

revived hope, or gratification of the pa- 
ifhes, have a powerful effect ; provi- 

hat an incurable confumption, or infani- 

.ive not already taken place. 

o a fingular hyfleric or nervous 
affects many unfortunate fufferers 
lental diforders, and which was rirft ac- 
curately defcribect by Richard Mani: 
ham. Debilitated perfons, and thofe of great 
Jenfibility, ofbothfexes, after melancholy af- 
fections and other exhauftions of flrength, are 
particularly fubject to this diforder. It begins 
with ii regular paroxyfrns, and manifefts itfelf 
by an undefinable indifpofition, a dry tongue 
v. ithout third, anxiety without a vifible caufe, 
want of appetite, a low, quick, and unequal 
pul-fe, a pale and copious urine, occafional fen- 
iations of cold and fhivering, fometimes clam- 
my fweats, fometimes colic, fleepleffnefs, and 
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infanity. According to the experience of 
Manningham, this fever generally terminates, 
in the courfe of thirty or forty days, by faint- 
ings, filent reveries, and death ; unlets it be 
removed in the beginning, by bracing and 
ilrengthening remedies. 

Among the mournful paiTions we may alfo 
include an extravagant degree of Icve, or fuch 
as trahfgreiTes the bounds of reafon. It is 
then no longer a p-leaiure, but a difquietude 
of mind, attended with the mod irregular emo- 
tions ; it dilbrders the underflanding j grad- 
ually confumes all the vital powers, by a flow 
fever j prevents nutrition, and reduces the 
body to a fkeleton. All the paiTions, indeed, 
may in their more violent degrees occafion a 
depravation of the underflanding ; but forrow 
and love are peculiarly calculated to produce 
fo fatal an effect. This mental diforder, to 
which both fexes, but efpecially women, are 
fubje£t, friould be oppofed in time, by phyfical 
as well as moral remedies. — Much may be 
done here by education, and a proper choice 
of fociety. The imagination mould be with- 
drawn from fuch images, as may encourage 
inordinate and excefiive love ; and it cannot 
be deniedj that young females particularly are 
frequently precipitated into this weaknefs, 
merely by reading improper novels. This 
imbecility of mind becomes the more danger- 
ous in young people, as it is generally increaf- 
ed by folitude, and their ignorance of the re- 
al world. — Exalted ideas of virtue, of magna- 
nimity, and a generous felf-denial, are excel- 
lent antidotes j but, if the body fink under 
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the weight of paflion, even thefe exertions are 
infufficient to fupport the energy of the mind. 
The phyfical remedies to be reforted to in 
thefe fituations are, rigid temperance, a fru- 
gal and lefs nourifhing diet, conftant employ- 
ment, and much exercife ; hut the mod fuc- 
cefsful of all, is a happy marriage. 

Of all the paflions that can aid the medical 
art, there is none from which we may expect 
greater benefit, than from a rational gratifica- 
tion of love. On the contrary, a too ardent 
paflion is attended with the moll; dangerous 
phyfical confequences : it is nearly related to 
difappointed love, and ufually mews itfelf by 
a referved melancholy, a general diftruft, and 
a gloomy mifanthropy, which, however, ex- 
ternally appears only under the character of 
laflitude and deprefiion. It is apt to be fol- 
lowed by a fuppreflion of the menfes, con- 
fumption of the lungs, and even infanky. 

Difappo'uited love is extremely detrimental 
to health, and gradually deftructive to the bo- 
dy j it fometimes produces furor uterinus in 
females of an irafcible temper and romantic 
turn of mind, unlefs the paflion itfelf be radi- 
cally cured. 

The mod dangerous effect of love hjeal- 
oufy ; — this pitiable paflion, like difappointed 
love and pride, is very liable to terminate in 
madnefs.* — In fanguine temperaments, the 
excefs of this affection is productive of confe- 

* In the houfes appropriated to the unhappy victims of infani- 
ty, we generally meet with three different claflVs. The firft con- 
fifti of men dcpiivcd of their undcrfhndiug, by ptide ; the fee- 
ond of £irls, by love ; and the titird of women, by jealoufy. 
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quences mod' prejudicial to the body ; their 
fluids are impelled to a more rapid circula- 
tion, and fecrete, with preternatural velocity, 
that valuable fluid which ftimulates them to 
venery. Such perfons are much ackii&ed to 
eafe, pleafure, and every fpecies of gratifica- 
tion, which fuits their irritable nerves : their 
ikin and mufcles being foft, and acceffible to 
every flimulus, and their fluids thin and rare- 
fied, it may be eafily conceived, that their hu- 
mours circulate with rapidity to the parts of 
generation, and that their nerves are thus con- 
flantly excited to defire. The dreadful con- 
fequences are but too frequently vifible in 
young perfons, whether fingle or married, 
who have too early indulged in fuch excef- 
fes. Hence originate tabes dorfa/is, wafting 
of the limbs, fpitting of blood, pulmonary 
confumption, hectic fever, and the whole 
train of undefinable nervous difeafes, fo called 
for want of more proper names ; befides a 
hod of ether diforders, moftly incurable. 

In order to prevent, or at lead to oppofe, 
the torrent of thefe and fimilar paflions, man 
mufl not only be ferioufly apprifed and con- 
vinced of his danger, and the dreadful miiery 
attendant on intemperance and excefs, but he 
mufl alfo fubmit to a ftrictly temperate mode 
of life, if he afpire to rife to the dignity of his 
nature, and above the rank of the lower ani- 
mals. He is a rational being, though his fen- 
fitive faculties every where remind him of his 
animal nature. Hence the following rules 
cannot be too rigidly adhered to : a conftant 
and ufeful employment ; falutary exerci^ of 
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the body, till it be moderately fatigued ; 
temperance in eating aid drinking ; abfti- 
nence from ftrong and heating food and liq- 
uors ; avoiding the habits of effeminacy, foli- 
tuyde, and too much reft ; and laftly, a Uriel 
attention, from early youth, to the mod rigid 
modefty and purity of manners. 

Envy arifes from felf-love or felf-interefl, 
particularly in fuch individuals as have ne- 
glected to cultivate their own talents, or to 
whom Nature has denied certain qualifica- 
tions of body or mind, which they cannot 
avoid feeing in others : it is principally ex- 
cited, when they are witnefles of the profper- 
ity of perfons who poflefs fuch fuperior en- 
dowments. People of a narrow mind, and 
thofe of a confined eduction, are molt fub- 
jc£t to this mean paffion. Envy deprives tr. 
addicted to it of an appeiire for food, of fleep, 
of every enjoyment, and dlfpofes them to 
febrile complaints ; but in genera! it is hurt- 
ful to thofe only who brood over and indulge 
in this corrofive paffion. For the world con- 
tains vaft numbers, who (how their envy at 
almoft every event productive of good fortu 
to others, and who yet often attain a very 
great age. Joy at the misfortunes, or the 
dilcovered foibles of others, felf-love, calum- 
ny againft their neighbours, lathe and ridi- 
cule, are the never-failing refources of their 
malignant difpoiitions. Medicines cannot cure 
a difeafe fo odious ; education and improve- 
ment of'morals are its only antidotes. Envi- 
ous perfons commonly give too much impor- 
tance to trifles : hence they ought to be in- 
U 
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ftru£ted to employ themfelvcs in more ufeful 
purfuits ; to judge of things according to 
their true value, and to accuftom themfelves 
to a philosophic calmnefs ; they ought to 
learn how to overcome, or a$ leaff. to moder- 
ate, their feliifhnefs ; to counterbalance their 
expectations with their deferts, and to equal 

furpafs others, in their merits rather than 
in their preterifions. 

Vrar or anxiety, is the apprehenfion of evil. 

ir weakens the powers of the mind, relaxes 
d congeals every part of the human body, 

irds the pul'e, hinders refjsration, obftructs 

menfes, fometimes alfo perfpiration ; hence 
it produces tremor and dread ; frequently too 
it excites -perfpiration, fince it diforganizes ev- 
ery thing linked to tj£ body by means of the 
nerves. It is apt to occafion diarrhoea, an 
in fome individuals, an involuntary difchai 
of femen. Some perfons of a relaxed habit 
are, by great fear, thrown into a perfpiration 
refembling the agonies of death ; and others 
cannot retain their urine. Timorous perfons 
are more readily infected by epidemical difor- 
ders than thofe poffefTed of courage-; becaufe 
fear not only weaken:- the energy of the heart, 
but at the fame time promotes the abforption 
of the (kin, fo as to render the timid more lia- 
ble to contagion. In fhort, fear increafes the 
malignity of difeafes ; changes their natu 
courfe ; as. them by a thoufand inci- 

dental circumftances, fo that they refill all 
remedies ; and fupprefTes the efforts of Na- 
ture fo as to t< fpeedy diffolution. 

- ufual confi ;• violent and fu. 
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ftitious fear, produced by a difordered imagi- 
nation, are eruptions in the face, fweliings, 
cutaneous inflammations, and painful ulcers. 
In fome inflances, too, fear has produced pal- 
ly, lofs of fpeech, epilepfy, and even madnefs* 
itfelf. 

Bafhfubiefs is an inferior degree of fear, 
which retains the blood in the external vef- 
fels of the brealt, and the whole countenance. 
Hence, in females of a delicate conflitution, 
and tranfparent (kin, we obferve the blufh not 
only overfpread the face but alio the bofom. 
If carried to a greater degree, it is attended 
with dangerous confequences, particularly in 
the individuals before- mentioned : k may (lop 
the flux of the menfes and prove fatal, if an 
attack of a fever mould accelerate the cataftro- 
phe. — A very high degree oi bamfulnefs may 
generate a dangerous fever, even in men ; 
though, from modern education, instances of 
this latter kind become every day more . 
An extravagant i fulnefs cl< 

borders on fear : if it does not proceed from 
>r corrupted manners, it may be corrected 
by focial intercourfe with perfons of a cheer- 
ful difpofition. 

Terror, or the dread of an evil furprifing up, 
before we are able to prevent it, is of all pal- 
fions the moll deltructive, and the mod diffi- 
cult to be avoided, becaufe its operation is un- 
forefeen and inftantaneous. To fhun all occa- 

effedt 1 hive ruyfelf witnefled, in a gen- 
ho was at I.ifbon i;i th< 
trom the great ' 
and churches tumhie down 
him, . j of his uudcrftanding tver fii 
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fions that may produce it, is perhaps the only 
remedy. Perions who are feeble and pofTefied 
of much fenfibility, are mod fubject to terror, 
and likewife molt affecled by it. Its effects 
are, a iudden and violent contraction of almofl 
every mufcle, that ferves to perform the vol- 
untary motions. It may farther occafion 
polypous concretions of the heart, inflamma- 
tions of the external parts of the body, fpafms, 
and fwoons ; at the fame time, it may flop fal- 
utary evacuatipns, particularly perfpiration and 
hemorrhages ; it may repel ulcers and cutane- 
ous eruptions, to the great detriment of health, 
and danger of life. The menfes are fometimes 
inftantancoufly fupprefled : palpitation of the 
heart, trembling in the limbs, and in a more 
violent degree, convulfions and epileptic fits, 
or a general catalepfy, and fudden death itfelf, 
are the fubfequent effects of terror. 

As terror quickly compels the blood to re- 
treat from the fkin to the internal parts, it for- 
cibly checks the circulation of all the fluids. 
If anger accompany terror, there not unfre- 
quently arife violent hemorrhages, vomiting, 
and apoplexy. Terror has been known fud- 
denly to turn the hair grey. — An inattentive 
and injudicious mode of educating children of- 
ten lays the foundation of this infirmity, which 
is difficult to be eradicated at a more advanced 
age. Perfons under the influence of this paf- 
fiun, mould be treated like thofe who fuffer 
from any other fpafmodic contraction. Tea, 
a little wine, or fpirits and water may be given 
to them ; vinegar, lavender-drops, or fpirits 
of hartfhorn, may be held to the noftrils ; 
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warm bathing of the feet, and emollient injec- 
tions may be of advantage ; and, laitly, the 
different evacuations ought to be promoted ; — 
but, above all, the mind ought to be duly 
compofed. 

Anger arifes from a fenfe or apprehenfion of 
fuffered injuftice, and an impetuous defire of 
revenge. Its different degrees depend up- 
the imprefiions made by the injury, or the ar- 
dour of the difpofition to vengeance. la the 
former cafe, namely, when the fenfe of injui- 
tice is the prevalent feeling, anger affects us 
like tei aces fpafmodic contrac- 

tions and ftagnat the liver and its vefiels, 

fometimes fo confiderable as to change the t 
into a concrete mafs ; from this caufe alone 
often arife the gravel and (lone of the bladder. 
j. he m< . confequences of anger, if join- 

( d to affliction, are palenefs of the face, pit ; 
tation of the heart, faltering of the tongi 
trembling of the limbs, and jaundice, 

If, on the contrary, the hope of rev 
the pred it feature in anger, violent ct 

motions take place in the whole fyftem ; I 
circulation of all the fluids, as well as : 
of the heart and arteries, are pen 
. reafed ; the vital fpirits flow rapidly but ir- 
;ularly, thi e limbs ; the mufc 

ke uncommon efforts-, while fome i 
ah. Face becomes red: the 

le ; and the whole body feel 
and inclined to fpecies of anger 

is by far the moil common. 

An iherefore, particular- 

ly inju ender bodies of infants, 

2 
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wh- 1 of extreme lenfibility, eafil'y 

td confequently much expofed to 
the: ns, on account of the proportiona- 

lly greater fize of their nerves, and their ina- 

:y to reftrain paffion by the influence of 
reafon. They are liable to be fo feverely af- 

ed, that they may die fuddenly in convul- 
tain during life; an imbecile body 

. mind, liable to be terrified upon the flight- 
ed occafion. When children are apt to cry in. 
lleep, when they ft art up and make motions 
indicating fear or terror, it mull not be always 
afcribed to actual pain, but frequently to 
dreams,- which fill their young minds with ter- 
rible images, efpecially if they have often been 
frightened while awake. All parents know 
how much fome children are addicted to anger 
and malice, and how difficult it is to fupprefs 
the ebullition of thefe paflions. Hence we 
ought to beware of giving the moft diftant en- 
couragement to fuch deftru&ive emotions. 
For it is certain, that both men and women of 
an irafcible temper generally die of a confump- 
lion of the lungs. 

Perfons of an irritable difpofition are more 
frequently expofed to anger than others ; they 
are more eafily affe&ed by every paffion. 
Hence the tendency to anger is particularly 
viable in individuals troubled with hyfterics 
and hypochondriafi", as well as in debilitated 
and disappointed men of letters. Perfons of a 
hot and dry temperament, of ftrong Wack hair, 

great mufcutar ftrength, are like-wife in 
fubjeft to fits of anger, 
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A moderate degree of this paflion is fre- 
quently of advantage to phlegmatic, gouty, 
and hypochondriac individuals, as it excites 
the nerves to a&ion ; but, if too violent and 
raging, it diflipates the more volatile part of 
the fluids, and is productive of the moft hurt- 
ful confequences. In the epileptic, fcorbutic, 
choleric, and iuch as have open wounds, it 
caufes fever, fpitting of blood, convuluons, 
inflammations, throbbing pains in the fide, 
jaundice, apoplexy, &c. 

No fluid is more affected by anger than the 
bile, which by its violent influx into the duo- 
denum produces a fixed fpafmodic pain in. the 
region of the navel, flatulency, vomiting, a 
bitter tafte in the mouth, anxiety andpreflure 
about the pit of the ftomach, and, at length, 
either olilruftions or diarrhoea. — Wine, or 
other heating liquors, drank immediately af- 
ter a fit of anger, and ftrong exercife or labour, 
are attended with confequences (fill more per- 
nicious, as are alfo emetics, laxatives, and 
Wood-letting. 

The propenfity to anger is increafed by 
want of fleep, by heating food and drink, bit- 
ter fabllances, much animal food, rich foups, 
fpices, and by all things that have a tendency 
to inflame the blood. Perfons fubjecT: to this 
paflion (hould ufe diluent, acidulated, and 
gently aperient drink, and obferve in every re- 
ft the moft rigid temperance. Such per- 
fons ought to fleep more than others ; and 
.ploy the lukewarm bath, gentle cathartics 
of cream of tartar or tamarinds, fruit, butter- 
milk, whey, vegetable aliment, &c. 
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Among other arguments againfl anger, 
young people, efpecially females, fhould be 
informed, that befides the phyfical dangers 
attendant on this pailion, it deforms the face, 
and, like all the impetuous emotions of the 
mind, deprives the paffionate of every charm, 
and induces a flrong aver (ion to fuch compan- 
ions. Thofe who feel the approach of anger 
in their mind, mould, as much as poffible, di- 
vert their attention from the objects of provo- 
cation ; for inftance, by reciting a paflage they 
have learnt by. heart ; or, as Julius Cseiar did, 
by repeating the Roman alphabet. 

Inward fretting, in which ladnefs is com- 
bined with anger, is the more deftru&ive, that 
it does not vent itfelf in words, or external 
actions. There may arife from it giddinefs, 
inclination, to vomiting, fudden pain in the 
fide, great anxiety, and fimilar complaints. 
Somewhat related to this infirmity is, what Dr. 
Weikardt, a German author, calls the 
u mal de ccur \" a cruel malady, which com- 
prehends anger, avarice, envy, and fadnefs.— 
From a icnfe of neglect and unmerited injury, 
whether real or imaginary, which torments 
courtiers, the habitual peevimnefs of a great 
pro portion of men leads them to avenge their 
appointment, by opprelling and ill-treating 
dants. 1 o accuftom themfelves to 
e ..fidfci the phyfical and moral vicifTitudes of 
life, and the perifhable nature of all terreftrial 
pinefs, with becoming firmnefs, and to 
enlarge their minds by the acquifition of ufe- 
ful knowledge, are the beft remedies for this 
mental diieufe. 
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When fadnefs or fear have fo overpowered 
the heart and the underftanding, that all hopes 
of averting the apprehended evils are extin- 
guished, the mind finks into Defpair. We 
then fee no comfort in futurity, and our ideas 
of approaching mifery become fo intolerable, 
that we think ourfelves incapable tofuftain it, 
and fetk no other remedy but death. There 
are attacks of defpair, and an inclination to 
fuicide, in which people are, upon any unfore- 
feen event, fuddenly deprived of their under- 
ftanding, and reduced to temporary infanity. 
This precipitate fpecies of defpair more nearly 
refembles terror. Others are folitary and re- 
ferved ; continually brooding over their mis- 
fortunes, till at length all their hopes and re- 
folution fail. Their defpair, confequently, is 
more nearly allied to melancholy, than any 
other paffion. 

A fudden fit of defpair is owing to very irri- 
table mufcular fibres, which are quickly exci- 
ted to the molt irregular motions, and from 
which arifea confufion in the fenfes and the 
imagination. In profoundly thoughtful and 
melancholy individuals, the folid parts are 
weakened, the fluids become thick, heavy, 
and ftagnating ; and this weaknefs of the folids 
them a fenfation of peculiar debility. 
They are difpirited and dejected ; their ftag- 
nating, or, at beft, flowly circulating fluids, 
occafion in them a fenfe of anxiety and timid- 
ity ; whence gloomy reprefentations are but 
too eafily impreffed on their mind. This is 
very apt to be the cafe with peribns who eat 
more animal than vegetable food, which pro- 
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duces very rich and fubJTantial blood. From 
this fource fome authors derive the choleric 
difpofition of the Britilh in general ; but I 
have endeavoured to prove, in the fifth Chap- 
ter, on Fcod and Drink, p. 3 1 and foil, that 
this obfervation cannot be maintained on ra- 
tional principles, and that it is inconfiftent 
with a&ual experience. It is alfo faid of the 
Negroes, that they are more fubject to melan- 
choly, and even to filicide, becaufe their 
blood is more compact, florid, and fubftantial, 
than that of the F,uropeans. 

The ambitious are likewife frequently feized 
with this affection, when they meet with any 
thing to give them offence or obftrucl their 
projects. Prodigals, and thofe who are (han- 
gers to the troubles and difficulties of life, are 
fubjecl to fits of defpair, whenever they are re- 
duced to a ftate of adverfity. Too rigid con- 
ceptions of virtue have alio, though feldorn, 
been the occafion of this infatuated paffion. 
The cautions and rules for preventing defpair 

I filicide are the fame which mull be employ- 
ed to counteract fuch other paflions as deprefs 
the fuffering mind ; but they muft be modified 
according to the temperament of the individ- 
ual ; and the cure of fuch evils ought to be 
directed principally to the body, and partly alio 
to the mind. 

Nothing, indeed, is better adapted to pro- 
tect us againfl ail the uneafy and turbulent 
emotions of the mind, than a temperate and 
active life : as, on the contrary, intemper- 
ance unavoidably occafions irregular commo- 
tions in, the fluids, and may be the fource of 
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cifeafe and imbecility. Kence Pythagoras 
advifed his pupils to abftain from animal food, 
which excites wrath, with all the other pai- 
fions and defires. Idlenefs and want of exer- 
cife are not lefs productive of many malignant 
propenfities. 

It cannot be doubted, that thofe who, at an 
early, docile age, combine folid principles of 
virtue with a fober and active life, and who 
are by frequent examples reminded of the tur- 
pitude and difadvantages attending violent paf- 
fions in others, will of themfelves reprefs thefe 
enemies to human life- Yet it is much more 
difficult to fupprefs pafiions that have already 
made fome progrefs ; in which cafes cenfure 
and rational remonflrances are feldom avail- 
ing. To thofe, however, who have not reach- 
ed fuch a pitch of obftinacy, as to be above 
taking advice, the following hints may not be 
unprofitable' 

i. To remove, without delay, the object 
that gave rife to the paflion, or at leaft to de- 
prive it of its nourifhment, fo that it may die 
of itfelf ; by going to fome other place, which 
prefents a different fcene. 

i. One affection frequently affifls in fubdu- 
inother of an oppofite nature ; fuch as to 
infpire the timorous with courage ; the angry, 
with fear; the too violent lover, with hatred, 
and f however, is feldom prac- 

ticable. 

3. Let us direct our thoughts fo other ob- 
jects of purfuit, fuch as pu ifements, the 
chace, travelling, agreeable company, or other 
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favourite employments of an ufeful and afTua- 
five nature. 

4. Mafic. Nothing is fo well calculated to 
moderate and calm the nerves, to quiet the 
mind, and to affuage the paflions ; provided 
that the hearer poffefs a mufical ear and feel- 
ing, and the kind of mufic be adapted to his 
particular tafte and fituation. Hence we can- 
not be too much on our guard in the choice 
of mufic, as certain kinds of it have a tend- 
ency rather to increafe than to allay the par- 
oxyfm of pafiion. 

5. The ftate of perfpiration deferves par- 
ticular attention. For it is confirmed by 
numberiefs experiments, that pafhons decreafe 
in the fame degree as perfpiration is increafed, 
particularly if they be of fuch a nature as to 
check infenfible perfpiration j for inftance, 
melancholy, terror, fear, and the like. In- 
deed, all the different evacuations are benefi- 
cial in this cafe. Laftly, 

6. Let us make ufe of no medicines imme- 
diately after a fit of paflion. The moft advif- 
able regimen confifts in temperance in eating 
and drinking, efpecially in abftaining from 
hard, indigestible food, cold drink, and cold 
air. We mould better confult our health, 
after any fuch emotions, by keeping ourfelves 
moderately warm, and drinking tea, or fome 
fimilar beverage. 

After a very violent paroxyfm of anger it is 
fometimes neceffary to open a vein, in order 
to prevent inflammation ; or to caufe the 
evacuation of the bile by an emetic ; which 
cafes, however, are to be determined only 
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by profeflional men.-— The faliva mould not 
be {'wallowed in fuch a fituation ; for it is 
fuppofed to have a flightly poifonous quality. 
Perfons under the influence of terror fometimes 
{land in need of a cordial ; but the melan- 
choly will find in wine and other ftrong li- 
quors rather an uncertain remedy, or which, 
at beft, is only palliative : and, if immoderate- 
ly ufed, they mud neceflarily promote fadnefs, 
as well as every other pafTion, which thefe fup- 
pofed. anodynes, in the end, always increafe by 
their alternately ftimulating and relaxing 
effects. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the different Organs of Sense, and their 
rpfpeclivefunclions.-—Ofthefuppofed Seat and 
Operation of the Soul — Motion — Mufcular 
Ac! ion. 

EFORE we proceed to inveftigate the pe- 
culiar functions of the different fenfes, it 
will be ufeful, if not neceflary, to premife a 
fhort analyfis of fenfation, or in other words, 
of the feat and operation of the foul. 

The ancients imagined the feat of the foul 
to be in the ftomach, becaufe of the acute feel- 
ing of this organ, and the multitude of nerves 
with which it is provided, and by which it is 
connected with* other parts. But it is now 
univerfally admitted by phyfiologifts and anat- 
oniifts, that the operations of the mind are 
carried on principally in the brain ; that this 
is the point of union, in which all the nerves 
meet, and which is to be confidered as the af- 
femblage of all fenfations, or thtfenforium com- 
mune. The brain is in the moil immediate 
connection with the perceptive faculty ; and 
here all the nerves are as it were concentrated 
into one point. 

Prof. Soemmering, of Mayence, has lately 
endeavoured to prove in a very ingenious pub- 
lication, that the ventricles of the brain prop- 
erly contain the more immediate caufe of the 
various operations of the foul ; that there is 
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a fluid, or at lead a fubtile vapour, fecreted 
from thefe parts, in confequence of the activi- 
ty of the mind exercifed in the ventricles cf the 
brain ; and that all the varieties of intellect, 
in human beings, depend upon the diverfity 
of the ftructure of thefe ventricles, and the va- 
rious. dates of vigour and mental energy there 
exerted. 

Without attempting to decide upon a ques- 
tion fo remote from human investigation, I 
may be allowed to obferve, that all conjectures 
refpecting the feat of the foul are in reality 
frivolous and unfatisfactory, until we have as- 
certained, in what manner the important func- 
tions of tli e brain, which is intimately connect- 
ed and thoroughly blended with the nerves, 
are affected within the cranium ; whether this 
be done by vibrations, by feeretions of hu- 
mours or vapours ; or by the peculiar manner 
in which the numerous blood-veuels are dif- 
pofed in the brain, fo as to allow the blood 
to exert its influence, and to produce all the 
changes there, by the force and momentum 
of its own circulation ; — all thefe particulars 
rauft be afcertained, before we can form a 
decifive opinion refpe&ing the fituation of the 
foul. 

This much, however, fs certain, that one of 
the principal offices of the nerves coniifts in 
communicating to the brain thofe impreihons, 
which are made on the body by external ob- 
jects. As foon as, by means of this commu- 
nication, a certain change takes place in the 
brain, the mind becomes confcious of it. But 
every perception muit be acquired through 
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the fenfes ; becaufe the impreilions, of what 
ever kind, mud previoufly ftrike the organs 
of fenfe, before they can be communicated to 
the nerves. 

Although it be eftablifhed and admitted, that 
the nerves are the medium of all the opera- 
tions between body and mind ; yet no phi- 
lofopher has hitherto been able to difcover 
the ultimate chain or link by which they are 
connected, or the exact point in which they 
meet. Much, however, depends here upon 
our idea of the mind. It appears, from the 
contradictory opinions which, from time to 
time, have prevailed on this interesting fubjeft, 
that the inquirers have been too much in the 
habit of evading the materiality of the foul ; 
and yet they affigned it a certain place of refi- 
dence in the body, which to this day is imag- 
ined to be in either one or other part of the 
brain. I conceive the foul to be the primary 
animating power and the maximum of all pow- 
ers in the animal body. And why mould we 
hefitate to confider matter (of the primary prop- 
erties of which we are but little informed) as 
perfectly fimple and yet extremely operative ? 

The mind, then, is probably not confined to 
any particular part of the body, neither exclu- 
fively to the bnrin, to the ftomach, nor to the 
blood ; but diftributed through the whole fyf- 
tem, always one and the fame power, fave that 
it is fometimes more, fometimes lefs concen- 
trated ; and, if I may be permitted to fay fo, 
it is a pure, elementary, ethereal agent. In 
the brain it difplays its principal energies : 
here are feated confcioufnef?, the capacity of 
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thinking^and judging, memory, and all the 
higher faculties of the mind. But again, it 
mult be obferved, that different parts of the 
brain feem to contain different faculties ; fo 
that memory, probably, occupies more the ex- 
ternal cruft, and the power of thinking, the in- 
terior fubitance of the brain. 

With refpecl to memory, it is remarkable, 
that nervous and epileptic patients are ufually 
deprived of that faculty, before any other of 
their mental powers are impaired. Perhaps 
the efficient caufe of the dileafe has not pene- 
trated the brain deep enough, fo as to affect 
the feat of the understanding and judgment ; 
till at length, with the progren of the difeafe, 
the higher powers of the mind become affected. 

Even the lower faculties, the emotions of 
the mind, and the various paflions, appear to 
be fituated in different organs. Thus, the feat 
of terror and anger feems to be in the ftom- 
ach, and in the biliary fyftem ; the more ami- 
able feelings, as philanthropy, companion, 
hope, love, &c. feem to be fituated in the 
heart ; fear and furprife, in the external fur- 
face of the head and back , and fudden pain 3 
in the bread. 

The next queff ion arifes, how are thefe pow- 
ers put in motion ? Has the affemblage of thefe 
faculties, or the fenforhtm commune, an original 
and independent capacity of receiving ideas ; 
of forming new ones from its own materials ; 
of being confcious of thefe internal fenfations, 
and of comparing them, fo as to reproduce 
others, through itfelf, and from its own origin ? 
I am inclined to anfwer thefe queflioas in the 
W 2 
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affirmative. For, as foon as the fenfes are 
ftimulated, the fenfation is communicated to 
the fenlorium, where it makes a real, corpore- 
al, and feniible imprefhon. All this is accom- 
plifhed by means of the nerves, becaufe the 
nervous energy appears to be more nearly al- 
lied to the mind, than any other power. The 
more frequently, therefore, the lame flimulus 
impreffion is repeated, the more firmly 
the idea of it is imprinted, and the longer we 
retain the impreifion. If the flimulus be too 
violent and permanent, or if an impreffion of 
too many obje&s be at once made on the brain, 
our nerves experience the fame relaxation as 
the chords of an inftrument, after a ftrong and 
repeated tenfion. 

Man, when he is without clear confciouf- 
nefs, and in the moment of confufion, feels as if 
his men-tal powers were palfied, or had fuffer- 
ed a temporary fufpenfion. In a fevere difeafe, 
and previous to death, we perceive the ideas 
of early life vanifh firfl ; we lofe the impref- 
fions of fuch ideas on the brain more readily, 
IfX proportion to the diftance of time when 
they were made, or accordingly as they have 
been more or lefs frequently repeated. If 
eventually the patient recover, he may with- 
out difficulty obferve, how progreffively the 
fupprefled ideas re-appear in the head, exactly 
as if they had been iiored up there, and re- 
mained in a latent ftate, till the foul attained 
fufficient energy to ufe them. — From this in- 
dubitable fact, I am difpofed to deduce a 
flronger argument for the immortality of the 
foul, than from any other phyhological fourcd 
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The organs by which the fenfitive powers 
of the nerves can be excited from without, are 
called the fenfes ; in contradiftinction to the 
internal faculties, fuch as imagination, mem- 
ory, attention, and the various affections of 
the mind. The latter we exclude from the 
prefent in ;uiry, which is directed to the exter- 
nal fenfes alone. The number of thefe has 
been hitherto limited to Jive, or, it may be 
faid with more propriety, that they are five 
modifications of one fenfe. 

This univerfal fcnk, which in a manner 
forms the bafis of all otherSj is that of Touch, 
If we abftract from the difference fubfiiting in 
the if ructure of the organs, the other fenfes 
are fubfervient to that of touch, and little 
more than a variety or modification of it, 
All the fenfes agree in this, that they may be 
improved by exercife, or depraved and blunt- 
ed by neglect : Nature has not formed them 
to the fame degree of perfection in every in- 
dividual. The lofs of one fenfe is ", in general, 
partly fupplied by the greater perfection of 
another j yet it is equally true, that exercife 
and attention are the principal fources of this 
improvement. 

In the molt peri^ct flate of our fenfes, we 
are liable to be milled by them into many 
errors and millakes ; but the fenfe of touch 
or feeling is lead liable to deceptions, while 
that of fight is the mod uncertain. The or- 
der in which we mall cpnfider the five fenfes, 
hitherto admitted as being clidinct from one 
another, is the following : viz. i. Touch; 2, 
Sight; 3. Hearing; 4. Smell; and 5. Tafte, 
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— Befide thefe, there are perhaps feveral oth- 
ers, which deferve to be added to that num- 
ber ; fuch as hunger and thirft, and the fen- 
fations peculiar to the different fexes. If thefe 
be not admitted as ciftintt from the five oth- 
ers, we may ftill difcover a Jtxtb fenfe in the 
animal ceeonomy. And though this addi- 
tional fenfe is chiefly manifefted in difeafes, 
and fcarcely perceptible in a healthy flate of 
the body, yet its exiftence is fo obvious to pa- 
tients in chronic diforders, and particularly 
in palfy,- gout, and rheumatifm, that they are 
thereby enabled to afcertain, with wonderful 
accuracy, not only the prefent flate, but alfo 
to predidt the impending changes or the at- 
moiphere. 

Without lofmg time in abftrufe difquifitions 
refpe&ing thefe occult fenfes, I proceed to 
examine thofe which are more generally 
known. 

The jirjl, namely, that of Touch, compre- 
hends not only the fenfation which is excited 
by any particular impreflion, but alfo that 
change which external objects produce on the 
fkin, and particularly on the ends of the fin- 
gers. It is in the latter, and more limited 
meaning, that I now confider the fenfe of 
touch. In order to underftand more clearly 
the great importance of this fenfe, I {hall pre- 
mife a concife description of the external in- 
teguments of the human body. For there is 
no doubt, that the (kin is the medium of all 
the fenfes, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preflion, it is the moil unerring guide, and 
leaft fubjeft to the illusions of the imagination. 
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The whole human body is inclofed in cer- 
tain integuments or covers : they confifl of 
three different layers, each of which is wifely 
defigned by Nature for protection, benefit, 
and ornament. The uppermoft, that is, the 
fcarf-fkin, or epidermis , is the thinned of the 
three, and is nearly tranfparent. k covers 
the whole body, both externally and internal- 
ly, not only the mouth, (tomach, and bowels, 
but alfo every cavity and protuberance of the 
body ; as it forms the upper Ikin of moft of 
the inteflines, the lungs, the heart, the liver, 
the fpleen, &c. This covering is of great fer- 
vice to the whole frame, by protecting the 
parts inclofed in it from external injury, by 
preventing them from growing together in- 
ternally, and by keeping every thing within 
the body in its proper fituation. It is defti- 
tute of l'enfation, which even children know, 
fince they run pins between it, without feel- 
ing pain. But it is polfefled of the admirable 
property, that it is very quickly renewed, af- 
ter it has been deftroyed by accident, or by 
the meafles, fcarlet-feyer, and fimilar difeafes. 

Immediately under this universal and up- 
permolt covering of our body, there lies a 
fecond, reticular, and mucous membrane, 
which has received from anatomifts the name 
of reie mucofum. It is in moll parts of the 
body extremely thin, but it grows confidera- 
bly thicker in others, forinftance, on the heels 
and the palms of the hand. 

This fecond fkin deferves particular atten- 
tion, as it is the feat of the colour in different 
nations j though the caufe of this diverlity has 
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not yet been difcovered : — in the Negroes it 
is black ; in the American Indians nearly of 
copper colour ; and in the Europeans gener- 
ally white. That the colour of the human 
body is altogether contained in this fecond or 
middle fkin, is fufficiently afcer tamed ; for 
not only the third or true fkin of the Ne- 
groes is as white as in the Europeans, but the 

>ermoft, or fcarf-ikin too, though rather of 
a greyifh tint, is fcarcely darker- in blacks 
than in white people ; and in the latter alfo 
the middle fkin frequently is of a yellowifh, 
brown, or blackifh colour ; in which cafe the 
whole external fkin exhibits a fimilar appear- 
ance. 

This variety of colour has led fome au- 
thors to fuppofe, that there is a variety in the 
origin, as well as in the mental capacities of 
different nations. So palpable an error, how- 
ever, could not long remain unrefuted : and 
it is now ainioft univerfally admitted, that 
there was originally but one fpecies of man, 
though diverfified by the climate, the air, the 
fun, and the mode of living, which produce- 
all the difference in the colour, as well as in 
the ftrufture of man. Thus we know that 
thofe Americans, who live in the calmer weft- 
ern and mountainous regions, are not of fo 
deep a copper-colour as thofe who are more 
expofed to winds and other contingent caufes ; 
that the inhabitants of the northern bank 
of the river Senegal are of a diminutive fize, 
and of an afh-colour, while thofe of the oppo- 
fite bank are black, and at the fame time tali 
and robuft. We farther know, that after 
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fome generations, the Negroes are bleached, 
and people of a white colour become black, 
when the former emigrate to the cold north- 
ern, and the latter to the torrid fouthern cli- 
mates. This difference is alfo difcoverable in 
our climate, where people moving much in 
the open air and funfhine acquire a dark col- 
our, fomewhat refembling that of the fwarthy 
Portuguefe. 

That there may be alfo a colouring fub- 
ftance in the blood, whether owing to the iron 
faid to be contained in this fluid, to the bile, 
or to an excefs of what the old chemifls call- 
ed fhlogifton (or what would now be termed 
the want of oxygen) — all of which may have 
a fhare in the modification of colours, I am 
much difpofed to admit ; becaufe the blood, 
bile, brain, nay the very vermin on the bo- 
dies of the ^Ethiopians, partake of their native 
colour. 

The third 'and innermoft of the integuments 
of our body is the true fkin, or the cutis vera, 
which immediately covers the fat and the 
mufcles. It is of a compact, interwoven, cel- 
lular texture, which is very thick and fmooth 
on its upper furface, of a white colour in all 
nations, loofc or pliable on its inner furface, 
and furnifhed with more or lefs fat. It not 
only pofleffes a confiderable degree of expan- 
dability, and contractility, but is alfo provided 
with numberlefs pores. Its thicknefs varies in 
diiferent individuals. It is traverfed by a 
great number of fine arteries, interwoven in 
the form of a net, and which may be exhibit- 
ed to the eye by injecting them with a red flu- 
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id, fo that the (kin then has the appearance of 
being thoroughly coloured. It is likewife fur- 
nifhed with an equal number of veins, and 
delicate abforbent veffels. 

From the many nerves which pervade the 
true fkin, it poflefies an uncommon degree of 
fenfibility, efpecially in thofe parts where we 
can perceive the papilla of the nerves. Thefe 
are fmall portuberances of different figures, of 
a reticular ftructure, and a pulpy confiftence. 
In fome places, as the lips, they are not unlike 
flakes, though they generally refemble little 
warts, fuch we obferve on the points of the 
fingers and toes, as well as on many of the 
moft fenfible parts of the body, but particular- 
ly the tongue. They are moft vifible on the 
ends of the fingers in delicate perfons ; they 
can be traced, with the naked eye, by the fpi- 
ral lines terminating almofl in a point, and are 
protected and fupported by nails proceeding 
from the fkin which grows over them. It is 
in thefe papillary extremities, that every ex- 
ternal impremon is moft diftinctly and forcibly 
perceived, on account of the number of nerves 
lying almoft expofed to view in thefe places. 

The fenfe of touch can be improved, by 
practice, to an aftonifhing degree. There are 
many examples of blind people having attain- 
ed fo great a perfection of this fenfe, that they 
could with accuracy diftinguiffi the difference 
of coins, of metals, and even of colours, mere- 
ly by the touch. I myfelf knew a blind man, 
who had learnt to take a watch to pieces, to 
clean it perfectly, and to put it together again, 
without any other afliftance, but that of the 
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instruments commonly ufed, and the exquifite 
feeling of his fingers. 

I have now only to defcribe the operation 
or mechanifmof this fenfe. — 'When the nervous 
papillae are prefled againft external objects, the 
nerves receive a kind of vibration, which is 
communicated to their branches, and thence 
to the brain. Thus we are enabled to feel the 
hardnefs, roughnefs, moifture, warmth, gravi- 
ty, figure, fize, and even the diftance of bodies. 
But, that this feeling may not become painful, 
Nature has provided another cover, namely 
the fcarf-fkin, which ferves the important pur- 
pofes of fecluding the air from the true (kin, 
and preventing the body from being too much 
dried. — The nails increafe the energy of touch, 
and render the fenfe of it more acute, as they 
refift the preiTure of external objects. 

The fecond of our fenfes, though lefs eiTen- 
tial to animal life, is more conducive to our 
welfare and happinefs. Without Sight we can- 
not juftly contemplate the wonders of Nature, 
and existence is deprived of its greateft charms. 
An anatomical defcription of the eyes would 
lead us too far from the obje£t of theie inquir- 
ies, and would not be intelligible without a 
more particular analyfis and demonstration 
than our limits allow. 

In the fenfe of fight, we are far excelled by 
moft of the lower animals. Eagles and hawks, 
in particular, defcry their prey, when beyond 
the reach of our fight, though aided by a tel- 
efcope. Yet in men, alfo, this fenfe may be 
wonderfully improved, and 1 remember to 
have heard the celebrated Baron Trenk affeit, 
X 
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that during his long captivity in the (late dun- 
geon at Magdeburg, he had fo much improved 
his Tight, that he could fee the mice traverfing 
his gloomy cell in the middle of the darkeft 
night — whether this affertion was exaggerated, 
I do not pretend to decide. 

The operations of fight are performed in 
the mod accurate manner. By the ftructure 
of the eye, no rays of light can pafs into it, 
unlefs emitted within an angle not exceeding 
90 degrees. Every thing here is regulated 
upon optical principles, fenfation excepted. 
This is fituated in the retina, a membrane hav- 
ing the form of a net, and being, as it were, 
the mirror by which external objects are rep- 
refented to the mind. If this mirror be de- 
ftroyed, as is the cafe in amaurofis, or guttafe- 
rena, our fight is irrecoverably loft. 

AW vifiort confifts in the refraction of the 
rays of light, by means of the cryftalline hu- 
mour, till all the rays are concentrated into one 
diitinct image on the retina. The rays of light, 
while they pafe through the arched furface of 
the cornea , or the horny lkin, are broken and 
brought in contact with each other ; and this 
is fliil farther promoted, while they pafs through 
the more denfe cryftalline lens. r l hey then 
converge at the fpot where the vitreous hu- 
mour is contained : here they again diver 
odec more come in contact, and finally coll 
ill as many points as are reprefented by the ex- 
ternal object. This image, which is depicted 
on, and itimulates the retina, is communica- 
ted to the mind, and produces the ienfation 
of fight. 
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It is partly owing to the above-mentioned 
refraction, partly to the conftant and uniform 
, reference to the internal fenfe^ that in the ad 
of vifion we fee objects in an upright pofture 
before us, though they are properly imprint- 
ed on the retina, in an inverted pofture. By 
this admiral ie mechanifm, all objects are in- 
vertedly prcfented to the eye, fo that we can- 
not err in this refpecr., fince the relation and 
proportion of things uniformly remain the 
fame. 

But it will be afked, how does it happen, 
that witl: , we fee only one object ? 

This queftion is eafly anhvcred by thofe, who 
:, that with two nodrils we are fenfi- 
ble of on; , -.-.. particular fmell, and with 
ears we hear but one diftinct found ; that a 
fimilar external ftimulus, in fimilar nei 
will always produce the fame internal fie 
and that accidental deviations, or difeafes on- 
ly, can affect this principle. Yet- the c 

n now given is altogether inefficient, as 
it proceeds from analogical reafoning. 

If we wifii to form a clear conception of this 
faculty, we muft above all things direct our at- 
tention to the axis of vifion, or that imagina- 
ry line, which we draw in a (traight direction 
from the centre of the eye to the object, and 
which is prolonged before and behind that or- 
gan. We muft next advert to the fituation 
in which the eyes are placed. They do noi 
lie perfectly ftraight in their fockets, but fome- 
what in an obiique direction towards the nofe. 
If, then, we prolong, for a fhort fpace only, 
the axis beyond the eye, we ihaU foon find, 
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that the two imaginary lines meet in a certain 
point. This is called the Focus, or the point 
of vifion — the termination of the external rays 
of light. 

If a perfon be able to fee to a great diitance, 
his lines of vifion interfect each other at a 
greater diftance from the eye, and confequent- 
ly his focus is farther removed from it. This 
defect is called prejbyopia, or far-fightednefs, 
and may be remedied by means of convex 
glaifes ; but, if from the too great convexity, 
or an extraordinary converging power of the 
eye, the rays of light too foon unite in one 
point, and, as this point is placed before the 
retina, from whence the rays of light again 
diverge, vifion becomes indiftinct, till the ob- 
ject be brought nearer to the eye ; in order 
to place the point of union, as it were, farther 
behind the eye — this deficiency of vifion is 
called myopia, or fhort-fightednefs, and may 
be relieved by concave glaffes. Of thefe, as 
well as other defects of the eye, and the moft 
proper methods of preventing and curing 
them, I mail treat in the next Chapter. 

It farther deferves to be remarked, that the 
optic nerves crofs each other in the brain, and 
that we are accuitomed, from our infancy, to 
fee only one object at a time. Hence chil- 
dren mould be fo placed in bed, that they may 
not learn to fquint, or that the eyes may not 
be directed upwards and outwards, but rather 
downwards and inwards, in order to habituate 
Them properly to form the axis above defcrib- 
ed. That cuitom has great influence, in this 
refpect, is obvious from the circumftance, that 
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thofe who fquint, not unfrequently fee two 
objects at once ; and that fuch eyes, as by ac- 
cident or difeafe have become double- lighted, 
may, by continued exertions, be again habit- 
uated to view objects diftin&ly. 

Every one mud have obferved, that upon en- 
tering fuddenly from a very dark place into 
bright funfhine, he could fcarcely fee any ob- 
jea°, has felt pain in the eyes, (hed. involuntary 
tears, or fneezed. This temporary deprivation 
of fight is owing to the pupil of the eye being 
dilated in a dark place, and contracted again 
at the approach of light. The dilatation and 
contraction of the pupil is Ln proportion to the 
darknefs or brightnefs of the place. If the 
change from a dark to a bright place be in- 
ftantaneous, the pupil cannot dilate and con- 
trad quickly enough • it is, as it were, palfied, 
together with the retina, and we cannot fee 
at all. The pain of the eyes, and the flow of 
tears under thefe circumltances, mult be af- 
cribed to fimikr caufes. Every ftimulus wheth- 
er occafioned by heat, cold, winds, colou 
and the like, excites a fenfation, which is 
agreeable, if it be moderate and not too long 
continued ; but which becomes painful and 
difagreeable, as it increafes in violence and du- 
ration. There remains another curious phe- 
nomenon to be explained, namely, that of 
freezing, which often takes place, when we 
fuddenly go from darknefs to a ftrong light. 
Her: the fame caufe operates, though under 
different circumftances. The optic nerves 
couiiil of the fecond pair of the nerves of the 
X 2 
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brain; with thefe are united the third pair r 
the fourth pair, and fome branches of the fifth 
and fixth pair. Yet the fecond pair, or the 
peculiar optic nerve, has the mod important 
ihare in vifion. It proceeds from the brain 
ftraight to the pupil of the eye, pervades this 
almoft through the middle of its poller tor in- 
ternal part, where it terminates and dilates it- 
felf, or, as it were, melts into a foil, d 
fkin, forming the retina, which covers a gnat 
part of the pofterior internal eye. — Now, from 
the fifth pair of nerves there proceeds but one 
branch into the eyes, while another takes its 
direction to the nofe. When the eye is fud- 
denly impreffed with the rays of light, that 
branch of the fifth pair which extends to the- 
eyes, is ft imulated in common with the other 
branch of the fame pair proceeding to the nofe. 
If the ftimuius be violent, it is communicated 
to both branches, that of the nofe is like wife 
ftimulated, and we are compelled to fneeze. 

To conclude the account of the fenfe of 
fight, I muil remark, that the reprefentadons 
of the mind fcarcely difplay their influence on 
any other of the.fenfes, to fo extenfive a de- 
gree-, as they do upon i hi s : hence it happens,, 
that we fometimes imagine we fee images be- 
fore us, in the cleareft manner, though the rep- 
refentation of them be merely a phantom of 
the brain. The impreffion forcibly made on 
the retina, remains there for fome time, even 
after the object itfelf has vanimed \ thus we 
tne we fee a Aery ring, when a burning 
is fwiftly moved in a circle. — That we be- 
lieve we fee many bright colours, v/hen we 
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rub and prefs the clofed eye with the lingers, 
ring to this caufe, that the fame kind of 
effect is produced on the nerves of the eye by 
friction, as ufually aeeompanies the view of 
the colours themfelves. But whether colou*s, 
in general, depend on the different degrees of 
vibration of the air, or on the elements of the 
rays of light, which, by their divifion, appear 
fingly and dinindliy in the prifm, is a problem 
not yet, and which perhaps never will be, Sat- 
isfactorily folved. 

By the next fenfe, namely, that of Hearing, 
we perceive the vibrations of the air which oc- 
cafion found. For this purpofe our ears are 
formed partly of cartilages, and partly of 
bones, in order to communicate thefe vibra- 
tions to the auditory nerves, and thence to 
the brain. This fenfe alfo is- more acute in 
the lower animals,* than in the human fpecies. 
The hare, for inftance, is warned againfl ap- 
proaching danger, by hef exquifitely fine ear j. 
and the owl, being fenfibleof thefofteft founds, 
v takes ufe of her acute ear to aflift her in the 
difcovery of prey. 

The warm-blooded animals have an external 
and an internal ear ; but in almofl every fpecies 
it is*of a different ftructure. Moft animals can 
move their ears — an advantage not enjoyed 
by man ; though it was not Nature which 
formed our ears immoveable, but an abfurd 
cuitom, continued for many centuries, grad- 
ually produced this effect. That the ears 
were not naturally defigned to lie flat on the 
head, is fufficiently obvious from the number 
of mufcles with which they are provided, and 
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each of which is defigned to perform different 
motions. 

The manner in which the fenfe of hearing is 
produced, is fhortly this. The vibrations of 
the air, which. take place by the concuflion of 
any elaftic body, firft ftrike the external ear ; 
hence the found agitates the tympanum. But 
that the vibrations may not become too violent, 
and the tympanum may not burft, as is to be 
apprehended from a very loud and near found, 
the ear is provided with a fiphon, which anat- 
omifts call the Eu/iachian tube, and through 
which the air collected on the tympanum again 
efcapes. But the vibration of the tympanum 
is alfo communicated through the four little 
bones of the ear ; it is forwarded through what 
is called the Jiapes, or ftirrup, to the veftibule, 
or the firft entrance, and through the mem- 
brane of the fenejira rotunda, as far as the in- 
nermoft cavity of the ear, which refembles 
the fhell of a fnail, knd is therefore called coch- 
lea. The whole labyrinth of the ear being fill- 
ed with a fubtile water in fmall quantity, this 
fluid gently agitates the fubftance of the audi- 
tory nerve ; in confequence of which found is 
communicated to the brain; The humour 
contained in the labyrinth of the ear obvioufly 
ferves the purpofe of preventing the foft, pap- 
py fubftance of the auditory nerve from being 
too violently agitated. 

The ule of the cochlea, which is very arti- 
ficially conftru&ed, cannot be eafily deter- 
mined ; it is probably rather defigned for the 
more accurate diftin&ion of the varieties of 
tones, than for the perception of founds in 
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general ; for we may confider the delicate 
nerves, that run along the fpiral line of this 
cochlea, as a number of chords growing pro- 
greffively fhorter, and which, in a manner, re- 
peat the external vibrations of the air, in the 
internal parts of the ear. This repetition ap- 
pears to be performed according to a geomet- 
rical fcale, fince the fame vibrations of the 
air take place here in a reduced proportion. 
Hence founds, which are too loud and pene- 
trating, offend our ears, becaufe they make 
the auditory nerves too quickly and violently, 
fo that thefe may even be lacerated, and pro- 
duce deafnefs ; but this is not the cafe, when 
the tympanum is broken by accident. 

Some perfons,who are defective in this fenfe, 
are obliged to make ufe of ear-trumpets, and 
to turn their ear to the' quarter whence the 
found proceeds ; to place the hand at the fide 
of the ear ; to open their mouth, or ufe fome 
other afiiftant means. All this is done with a 
view to fupply the motion of the'ears, of which 
we have been deprived by habits contrary to 
the laws of Nature : thefe motions the lower 
animals perform, by pointing their ears in the 
direction from which the found proceeds. In 
this manner, the ear receives a greater pro- 
portion of found ; and many divifions of it, 
which might otherwife efcape, are conveyed 
to the nerves. 

By means of the teeth, and other bones of 
the head, founds may be conduded to the au- 
ditory nerves, fo as to communicate the necef- 
fary vibrations to the internal ear, though we 
can hear more eafily and distinctly, when the 
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found comes through the organ itfelf. There 
is, however, a method of communicating 
founds to the deaf, with better fuccefs than by 
the common ear-trumpets, which inftruments 
at length entirely deflroy that fenfe. This is 
effected by means of a cylindrical rod or tube 
of ivory, or any fimilar hard fubftance : the 
rod may be from fix to twelve inches long 
and upwards, and from a quarter to half an 
inch in diameter ; if it be made hollow through- 
out, the part which is placed in the mouth 
between the front teeth ought to have a much 
fmaller aperture than the other extremity. 
This tube is well calculated to afiift thofe deaf 
perfons, who wifh to enjoy the mufic of a harp, 
harpfichord, or other inftrument. I once, 
knew a gentleman, who was quite deaf, but 
with the affiftance of a cylinder, fuch as I have 
defcribed, was enabled to hear the fofteft notes 
diitin&Iy, and to enjoy all the pleafures cf 
mafic. 

Laflly, it is a falfe aflertion, that there is al- 
ways a hole in the tympanum ; for it is owing 
to the double opening of the Euftachian tube, 
that many jugglers can caufe the liquor they 
drink to flow out of the ear, in the fame man- 
ner as they difcharge the fmoke of tobacco 
through the nofe and ears. 

Our fourth fenfe is that of Smell. It is near- 
ly related to the fenfe of tafte, probably from 
the great fimilarity of ftru&ure in the organs 
of thefe two fenfes, and their vicinity to each 
other. This is attended with the manifefl ad- 
vantage, that man and animals are generally 
enabled to difcover, without danger, any un- 
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wholefome food. The functions of this fenfe 
are exercifed by the nofe, and chiefly by the 
mucous membrane which lines that organ. 
The whole infide of the nofe is covered with 
this membrane, which is a continuation of the 
general integuments of the body, but much 
fofter, more mucous and porous, full of vef- 
fels, exquifitely fenfible, and covered with 
hair towards the lower part of the noftrils, to 
prevent any impurities from afcending too far. 

Of all the parts of the mouth connected with 
the nofe, the moft remarkable is the cavity of 
the jaw-bone, or the Jinus maxil/aris, which 
extends over the whole breadth of the two up- 
per jaw-bones, and opens itfelf into the nofe 
between the middle and lower fhell. In new- 
born children, all thefe cavities are not yet 
formed, and this is the caufe of their imper- 
fect fmell. In order to moiften the membranes, 
which otherwife would become too dry, by the 
air we inhale through the noftrils, there de- 
scends a nafal canal from each cavity of the 
eyes, which communicates with the lower (hell, 
in order to conduct the tears continually into 
the nofe. 

If we make an effort to fmell, we draw up 
the air filled with the volatile, oily, and faline 
particles of odorous fubftances : thefe particles 
come in contact with the fine branches of the 
olfactory nerves, which have the capacity of 
receiving impreilions, and thus the fenfation ' 
is imparted to the brain. Thefe nerves rife 
immediately from the brain, and are larger in 
many animals than in man. The bignefs of 
the nerves, however, is no proof of the great- 
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er degree of fenfation in the animal, or of the 
fuperior abilities of the mind. On the con- 
trary, it is now pretty generally believed, that 
the mental capacities of organized beings are 
in an inverted proportion to the fize of the 
nerves rifing out of the brain, and the medul- 
lary fub (lance of thefpine. Thus, for inflance, 
the amphibious animals have flrong nerves, 
in proportion to their fmall brain, and yet 
they are, in general, extremely infenfible and 
ftupid. Lean people, and ricketty children, 
on the contrary, have very thin and fine 
nerves to a large brain ; and who has not ob- 
ferved their fenfibility of mind, as well as their 
quick and acute feelings ? 

But to return from this digreflion. — The 
faline and oily particles which affect, the fmell, 
are more volatile and fubtile than thofe dif- 
tinguithed by the tafle ; yet this difference 
may in a great meafure arife from the nerves 
of the tongue being covered with thicker 
membranes than thofe of the nofe. — In many 
animals, the fenfe of fmelling is more acute 
than in man, who would probably be much 
incommoded by too refined a perception of 
this kind. But it may be much improved by 
exercife, or depraved by negle£l. Hence the 
American Indian can difcover the footfteps of 
man and other animals by fmell alone ; — 
while perfons who live in a bad and fetid at- 
mofphere, are fcarcely fenfible of the differ- 
ence between the moil fragrant and offenfive 
fubilances.— It is remarkable, that moil ma- 
niacs and inveterate hypochondriacs, are ex- 
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eeflively fond of fnufF, and every thing that 
(limulates the nofe. 

Of all the quadrupeds we know, the dog 
excels in the acutenefs of this fenfe ; and 
there are many extraordinary inftances record- 
ed of his peculiar and aflonifhing powers of 
fmell ; with one of which, as well authenti- 
cated as it is extraordinary, I fhall conclude 
this fubjed. — In the year 1582 Leonhard Zol- 
tikofer fet out from his Chateau Altenklingen, 
in Switzerland, for Paris ; the distance of 
which is upwards of five hundred Englifh 
miles. A fortnight after his departure, his 
faithful dog, who had till then been confined, 
alfo fet out alone for Paris ; where he ar- 
rived in the courfe of eight days, and difcov- 
ered his mafter in the midfl of a crowd, af- 
ter having fearched for him in. vain at his 
lodgings. 

We are now arrived at the fifth arid Iaft of 
our fenfes, the Tqfte, which is i'o diftinguiflied. 
a favourite of a great number of perfons, 
that it appears, as if they wifhed to live only 
for the fake of its gratification. I have in 
former parts of this work endeavoured to in- 
culcate the propriety and abfolute neceffity of 
attending to the effects produced on this fenfe 
by food and drink, without which animal life 
cannot be long fupported. In this place-, 
therefore, there remains to be defcribed only 
the mechanifm and the fan&ions of this fenfe. 

The principal organ of tafte is the tongue, 
which in very few animals is as fenfible as in 
man. The former choofe, indeed, among the 
Y 
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herbs upon which they feed, by accurately 
diitino-uiihing the ufeful from the noxious 
plants ; but this appears to be more in confe- 
quence of their acute fmell, than from the 
guidance of their tafte. To defcribe the fig- 
ure and fhape of the tongue, is not confident 
with my plan ; but I (hall briefly obferve, 
that this organ is provided with innumerable 
nerves, which terminate in certain warts, or 
papillae, of a different fize and figure, fome 
of them pointed, others oblong, and others 
fungous. 

Thefe nervous papillae are the peculiar feat 
of the fenfe of tafte, or the palate. But, to 
tafte any thing whatever, either the tongue 
mould be moift, or the fubftance applied to 
the tongue ihould contain moifture. In as- 
certaining the difference of tafte, the little 
warts are, in fome degree, dilated : every 
fubftance we can tafte, contains a greater or 
fmaller proportion of faline and oily particles,, 
which muft be foluble by the tongue. If the 
fenfation of the faline particles be acrid, the 
tafte is ftrong, difagreeable, and at length be- 
comes painful : this is alfo the cafe, if the 
tonp-ue, by burning or other accidents, ' be 
deprived of any part of <the epidermis, ox 
fcarf-fkin. 

Such bodies as contain no faline particles, 
as pure water, excite no kind of tafte what- 
ever. The difference of tafte cannot be ac- 
counted for from the variety of figure in the 
cryftals of the different falts, but appears to 
arife from the chemical properties inherent in 
faline bodies. — It may be laid down as a gen- 
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tfral rule, that every fubftance, which affords 
an agreeable tafte to a healthy perfon of an 
undepraved palate, is wholefome : as, on the 
contrary, fubftances of an acrid and difagree- 
able tafte are commonly pernicious. 

The different degrees of tafte depend on the 
greater or lefs fenfibility of the nervous papillae 
before defcribed, as well as on the quality of 
the faliva, in a more or lefs healthy ftate of 
the body. If our nerves be blunted and 
weakened by fmqaking tobacco, by too ftrong 
and highly -feafoned food, by the copious ufe 
of fpirituous liquors, by age, or other caufes, 
we cannot reafonably expect to poffefs the 
fame degree of fenribility of tafte, as if we had 
been more attentive to the ordinances of Na- 
ture. — The more fimple our ufaal aliment is, 
the lefs it is feafoned by hot fpices and the lefs- 
we ftimulate the palate by wine and ardent 
fpirits, we fhall the better preferve our tafte, 
together with the nerves of the tongue ; and 
we fhall have a greater relifli for rich dimes, 
when they are but occafionally prefented to 
our palate.. 

The fenfes, then, are thofe organs, by 
means of which the mind perceives or feels 
external objects. They may be oonfidered as 
the fatellites of the mind ; and although fome 
animals enjoy particular fenfes more acutely 
than man, yet his fenfes are more comprehen- 
five, and he is amply compenfated by the ex- 
tenfive ufe he can make of them, while the 
inferior creatures poffefs a more intenfive ap- 
plication of their fenfitive faculties. 
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We have now confidered th-e mode in which, 
the fenfes operate ; we have feen that every- 
thing depends upon a nervous ftimulus, which, 
by the moft diversified organs, is communi- 
cated to the mind : there remain to be added 
only a few remarks and explanations, relative 
to animal motion, or mufcular action. 

The machine of the human body is put in 
motion by a great diverfity of powers. — Of 
thefe, the higheft and molt energetic is that 
of the mind; the next Subordinate' power is 
that of the nerves, immediately after which fol- 
lows the moft operative of the corporeal pow- 
ers, that is, mufcular irritability, or the peculiar 
faculty of the mufeles to contract, in confe- 
quence of any ftimulus applied to them. I pur- 
pofely omit in this place, what phyliologilts 
have called the vital power, the peculiar pow- 
er of life, or Blumsnkagh's vita propria; 
and the healing power of Nature, or vis medi- 
catrix naturte of the ancient phyiicians. All 
thefe powers are, in a great meafure, hypo- 
thetical, though their frequent operations in a 
difeafed ftate of the body cannot be denied. 
And, as the mufcular powers of men and ani- 
mals are the moft obvious to the fenfes, I fhali 
content myfelf with ftating what has a refer- 
ence to thefe. 

A mufcle is a bundle of thin and parallel 
plates of fleihy threads or fibres. Thefe are 
connected by a-loofe and generally fat cellular 
membrane ; they feparate into greater bundles, 
till at length feveral portions of a mufcle lying 
parallel, or inclining towards one another, are 
again Surrounded by a tender membrane of 
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a cellular texture, which forms one fubftance 
with the collateral partitions ; and thefe, be- 
ing again feparated from the contiguous flefh, 
by a fomewhat thicker cellular texture, are then 
confidered as one diftinct mufcle. 

The human body has a confiderable num- 
ber of mufcles, yet many of the lower animals 
are provided with a much greater proportion 
of them. The caterpillar (Phalana CoJ/us,L.) 
has about 3500 mufcles, while the human body 
can count fcarcely 450. The mufcles of an- 
imals, in general, are more powerful than thofe 
of man. What altonifhing power, for inftance, 
is the leaping chafer, or the grafshopper, o- 
bliged to employ, in order to make jumps, 
which extend to feveral hundred times the 
length of their own bodies ! Another fmall in- 
fect, the flea, excels all other animals in its pro- 
digious leaps, and is able to carry a weight 80 
times heavier than its body. All thefe appa- 
rent wonders are accomplifbed by means of 
the mufcles. The figure of them, in man, is 
very irregular ; thofe only, which are defign- 
ed to perform certain valvular motions, fuch 
as the mufcles of the mouth, the eye-lids, the 
bladder, the anus, &c. are of a circular or 
round figure. 

All the mufcles contract in the direction of 
their fibres ; the middle part or the belly of the 
mufcle fwells, hence it gets faorter, and both 
ends approach one another. Mofl of our muf- 
cles operate in the manner of a lever ; the two 
ends of every mufcle, in the extremities of an- 
imals art- fattened to the bones, by means of 

y 2 
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tendons or fmews ; one of thefe extremi* 
only being moveable, while the other remains 
fixed. Hence, in. the contraction of the muf- 
cles, the moveable bone k drawn according to 
the direction of their fibres. If a mufcle be 
contracted, it necd&Tily fweils in thicknefs, as 
may be diftinctly felt by placing the hand up- 
on the mi'ffcter, a mufcle of the lower jaw, and 
compreffing the back teeth. As foon, how- 
ever, as the nerve of the mufcle is cut, or tied 
only, the contracting or fvvelling power inftant- 
ly ceafes, whence we are inclined to fuppofe,. 
thanhe nerves have the principal mare in reg- 
ulating the powers of contraction, extenfion,, 
and loco-motion. Whether this be done by 
the infl6x of a fluid into the nerves, or by fome 
other latent power, has not yet been difcoveredk. 

r l'he energy of mufcular action is remarka- 
ble in every healthy individual, but particularly 
in very ftrong men, and frequently too in ma- 
niacs. With the affiftance of a few mufcies on- 
ly, they are enabled to raife a weight, often 
much exceeding that of the whole human 
frame. — In order to fupport.the prefmre of 
the lever, which is accomplifhcd wivh a great 
lofs of power, and to preferve and confolidate 
the mufcies. in their fituation, they run at one 
time under crofs ligaments, as is the cafe on 
the fingers ; at another time they move 
rovers, for inftance, in the eye ; and, again,, 
in other places, they are fupported in their 
pofition by the peculiar (iructure of the bones,. 
-is we find on the upper part of the moulders, 

If a computation could be made of all the 
lofil-s of power which the mufcies expeiier. : 
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partly by their frequent infertion at very acute 
angles, partly by their being extended as a 
chord, and drawing a weight oppofite to its 
fixed point ; partly by palling over certain 
joints which break the force to be applied to a 
particular joint ; and, laftly, by their flefhy 
fibres being obftrucled by the angles they make 
with the tendons ; — if all thefe impediments 
could be reduced to an accurate calculation, 
we fhouid be altoiiifhed at the contractile force 
exerted by the mufcles, as it would exceed 
any amount of powers raifed upon mechanical 
principles. It is confidently afTerted, that the 
effect is fcarcely -^th part of that force which 
the mufcles employ ; and yet a final! number 
of them, the fubitance of which is equal in 
weight to a few pounds only, poffefs the power 
of lifting, or at lead moving, feveral hundred 
weight, and this with inconceivable facility 
and fwiftnefs. It would be prefumpruous to 
afcribe the great lofTes of mufcular power to 
any defeft in the animal economy : for, if we 
had the full ufe of our mufcles, the juft fym- 
metry or proportion of the parts would be de- 
flroyed, and it might otherwife be attended 
with many phyfical evils, the confequences o£ 
which we cannot comprehend/ 

As an ample eompenfation for the want of 
this unneceflary flrength, Nature has provided 
the upper ends of the mufcles, which bend the 
joints, and chiefly thofe of the knees, with 
certain bags, bur/a mucofa, which contain a 
lubricating mucus, to facilitate the motion of 
the tendons. And to this beneficent arrange- 
ment we owe the ability of exercifing the power 
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of the mufcles with fuch extraordinary activ- 
ity, and without feeling them rigid and inflex- 
ible, after violent and long-continued exercife. 

Being now acquainted, in fome degree, with 
the nerves and mufcles ; it will alfo be neceffary 
to fay a few words relative to the blood ; efpe- 
cially as the doctrine of temperaments, already 
treated of in the Introduction, was principally 
founded on the nature of thefe three fubftances. 

The quantity of blood in a human body 
©f full growth, is generally computed at 3c lb. 
This liquid apparently confifts of two parts on- 
ly, namely, the Jerum, or water, and the 
craffamentum, or the thick and coagulable part 
of the blood. But, as the latter can be again 
feparated into two parts, namely, the cruor, 
or the thick and red part, and the coagulable 
lymph, the blood confequently confifts of three 
principal conflituents : the ferum, the cruor, 
and the lymph. Befides thefe, there is alfo a 
confiderable quantity of air contained in the 
blood, which is, as it were:, the medium of 
combination in all vegetable, animal, and 
mineral bodies ; for, when the air is expelled, 
whether by combuflion, fermentation/ putre- 
faction, or any other procefs, they haften to- 
wards their inevitable diffolution. 

There is further contained in the blood, 
much water, a fmall proportion of oil, fome 
fait, earth, and a little iron, which, together 
with the heat produced by refpiration, is fup- 
pofed to impart the red colour to that fluid. 
The red colour is confined to the cruor, which 
confifts of very minute red globules, nearly re» 
fembling in fhape the eggs of fiik-worms. 
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Much remains to be faid on the properties 
of the blood, and its wonderful circulation in 
the human body ; but, as this fubjecl:, from 
want of room, cannot be fatisfa&orily difcuf- 
fed here, I am under the neceffity of conclu- 
ding this Chapter with the following remark : 
that the variety of temperaments in man ap- 
pears to be owing to the different mixture of 
the fluids, and the diverfified ftrutture of the 
folids, particularly of the nerves and mufcles. 
This is fo true, that the whole picture of his 
phyfical life, together with his moral charac- 
ter, depend chiefly on the various combination 
of thefe parts. Yet there are different means 
by which peculiar temperaments are genera- 
ted ; — the firfl of thefe is climate, which forms 
the national character ; — thefecondis a certain 
hereditary difpojition, which we derive from 
pur parents ; — and the third is the peculiajr, 
uuzatian of the indivi4wa& 
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CHAP. XII. 

Practical Remarks and Rules relative to the 
Treatment and Preservation of the 
Eyes : — On the importance of be/lowing proper 
care on thefe organs — Of Short-figbtednefs , and' 
thereverfe — General Rules for the Prefer vation 
of the Eyes — Of the Conducl to be obfervcd in 
Weak Eyes — Dietetical Precepts ref peeling the 
Eyes in general — So?ne additional Rules addref- 
fed to thofe who are obliged to make ufe of Eye- 
Glajes, 

1. On the importance of befiowing proper care on 
thefe organs* 

THERE is fcarcely any part of the fenfitive 
faculties, which contributes more to our 
phyfical enjoyments than the unimpairedpower 
of vifion. Hence the management of the eyes 
deferves the care and attention of every perfon, 
who wilhes to preferve them in a found and 
perfect (late, and to retard, although we can- 
not altogether avert, the natural confequences 
which accompany the advance of years. By. 
our mode of life, this infirmity is much accel- 
erated, and the eyes are weakened and worn 
out, or at leafl rendered too irritable. Such 
is particularly the cafe in thofe claffes of peo- 
ple, who are much employed in fedentary oc- 
cupations, who work by candle-light, or are 
much expofed to dull, &c. 
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The remarks, rules, and obfervations of 
this Chapter will relate chiefly to the treatment^ 
both of found and weak eyes, and occafionally 
alfo to the regimen of them in a difeafed (late. 

More accuracy and attention is required in 
this refpect, than inexperienced perfons gen- 
erally imagine. Till of late years, proper at- 
tention has not been paid, to lay down and e£ 
tabliih well-founded and # pra£lical rules on the 
fubjeft of the eyes, and their treatment. Some 
modern phyficians and oculifts, however, have 
ufefully devoted much time and labour to in- 
quiries into the maladies of this organ. The 
fruits of thefe refearches, as well as my own 
experience, on this point, I now proceed to 
;lay before the reader. 



II. O/Jhort-figbtedm/s, and the reverfe. 

Man probably enjoys his fight to a later 
-period of life than any of the lower animals, 
.and might preferve it {till longer, if he were 
better informed respecting its prefervation. 
Thofe who are naturally fhort-fighted, are en- 
titled to expect an improvement of vifion with 
the advancement of age ; for their eyes then 
gradually begin to lofe that uncommon round- 
nefs which produces this defeft, and thus to 
arrive at a greater enjoyment of the beauties of 
Nature. Perfons who can fee objects diftin&ly 
at a great diitanfe only, cannot, however, be 
confidered as lei>*uniortunate \ as they (land 
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in need of glaiTes. chiefly for the better dif- 
linguifliing of more minute objects. 

The nurfery, or the room appropriated to 
the ufe of children, is generally the fmalleft, 
if not the loweft apartment in the houfe ; fo 
that the infant, having the opportunity to ex- 
ercife its eyes on near objects only, often be- 
comes more fhort-fighted than it is naturally. 
Hence children ought at leait to be frequently 
carried to the window, and have their eyes di- 
rected to a diftant view. On this account, a 
nurfery enjoying an extenfive profpect. is much 
preferable to one where the view is confined. 
Many perfons who fee well at a diftance in 
their infancy, injure their fight by reading and 
writing by candle-light, but particularly fe- 
males, by fine needle-work ; as the eye is there- 
by too much accuftomed to near and minute 
objects. 

One of the bad confequences of fhort-fight- 
ednefs is, that people get into a habit of mak- 
ing ufe of one eye only. The effort of direct- 
ing both pupils to the object, before them is 
attended with too much trouble; hence they 
look at it fideways. It would be lefs detrimen- 
tal, if they were to ufe the eyes alternately; 
but here too it is equally eafy to acquire a bad 
habit ; for the eye, which is fpared or not ex- 
ercifed/ becomes inert and ufelefs. Still worfe 
is the ufe of a magnifying or reading glafs, by 
which people accuftom themfelves to fhut the 
eye then unemployed. The other, which is 
thus unduly exerted, fomewhat fhifts its por- 
tion, it becomes progreiTively lefs flexible in 
its internal parts, and perfons who take advan- 
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tage of this temporary aid, do not find their 
powers of vifion improve with the advance- 
ment of age. 

To prevent thefe bad habits, the following 
advice may be ufeful : — Children fufpe&ed of 
being fhort-fighted, fnould have their eyes di- 
rected to an object held clofe to them ; and if 
they appear to make ufe of one eye only, that 
eye mould be occafionally clofed, fo that they 
may be obliged to exercife the other. When 
they learn to read, they mould be taught to 
hold the book ftraight before their eyes ; 
thus they will exert themfelves to difcover the 
printed letters at the greateft diflance at which 
they are made to place it. The eyes, by de- 
grees, become accuftomed to the neceftary in- 
ternal change of their pofture, and the child 
will, in time, certainly improve in the extcn- 
fion of its fight. Many perfons indeed have, 
at a juvenile age, got rid of their fhort-fight- 
ednels ; but there cannot be found one in- 
ftancc of this improvement among thofe who 
have, either from fafhionable indulgence or 
neceffity, . habituated themfelves to ufe only 
one eye. 

It is to be regretted, that in mort-fighted 
•individuals the bread and abdomen fuffer 
much from compremon during fedentary oc- 
cupations, fo that they are frequently troubled 
with hypochondrialis, and, what is (till worfe, 
are fornetimes thrown into a confumption of 
the lungs. Though (landing at intervals 
agrees with employments that do not require 
great mental exertion j yet, in the contrary 
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cafe, It confumes more ftrength than is gen- 
erally imagined ; and, in acute reflections, the 
mind ought not to be fatigued by the body. 
In this cafe, well-chofen concave fpcclaclcs may 
be ufed with advantage, fo that the body may 
be placed, while reading or writing, in the 
mod convenient poflure : for fuch glaffes will 
oblige the wearer to remove the objeft fome- 
what farther from the eyes. 

After fevere difeafes of the eyes, one of 
them frequently becomes fhort-fighted, while 
the other is fcarcely, if at all, affected. The 
confequence is, that we employ the found eye 
alone, while the weak one is totally impaired 
by this neglect. In fuch a fituation, we ought 
to ufe glaffes in reading or writing, one of 
which mould be carefully f elected for the fhort- 
fighted eye, (according to the rules hereafter 
to be fpecified) and the other of plain, clear 
glafs, chiefly for the fake of affording an equal 
degree of light to both eyes. If, by this pre- 
caution, the weaker eye has perceptibly gained 
ftrength, we may employ a lefs concave glafs 
inftead of that firft ufed, fo that in time it may 
be fimilar with the other, and at length the 
patient be enabi - without this affiftance. 

Eyes which form too extenfive a focus, re- 
quire no aid, uniefx they be extravagantly fo. 
Then, indeed, we mould not hefjtate to make 
ufe of convex glaffes. It is, however, a vul- 
gar prejudice, that by fuch glaiVes the eye is 
too much indulged, and rendered ft ill more 
far-fighted. On the contrary, it is generally 
improved during the ufe of thefe fpectacles, 
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and, after the lapfe of feveral years, they may 
again be difpenfed with. 

It is a confolation in many difeafes of the 1 
eyes, that a long-continued weaknefs is feldom 
the forerunner of total blindnefs. This fatal 
event generally happens by fudden accidents, 
and is fpeedily decided. — Adults are not very 
fubject to external complaints of the eye. or 
fuch as deprive the cornea of its tranfparency. 

Small round fpots, hovering before the eyes 
like firings of hollow little globules connected 
with one another, are defects of no great con- 
fequence, and of which, perhaps, no eye is- 
completely free. 



III. General Rules for the Prefervation of the 
Eyes, 

In all employments whatever, let us attend 
as much as poilible to this circumftance, that 
the eyes may have an uniform and lufficient 
light, io as to affect the retina on all fides 
alike. — The eyes materially fuffer, when the 
rays of the fun are ftrongly reflected from the 
oppofite wall or window. 

In children, many diforders of theeyei- 
which would never have had fo fatal an iflue, 
have terminated in total blindnefs, when pa- 
rents have neglected to provide the cradle or 
window with proper curtains. For this rea- 
fon, we ought to be extremely cautious in the 
ahoice of an apartment appropriated to the 
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labours of the day. We fhould not place 
ourfelves directly oppofite to the light, in 
reading and writing ; we ought rather to take 
the light in a lateral direction. 

A great obftacle to this arrangement is the 
change of light in the fame apartment, by the 
progrefs of the fun. Where the fun dazzled 
in the morning, we find in the middle of the 
day' the moil uniform light, which again in 
the afternoon, particularly in towns, becomes 
reverberatory, and extremely hurtful. This 
inconvenience fhould be remedied, if poffible, 
by a frequent change of the room ; or, at 
lead, we might produce more uniformity in the 
light by means of window curtains, or blinds ;. 
and it may be observed, that blinds of green or 
whited-brown linen are bed adapted for this, 
purpofe. 

It is an ufeful practice to protect weak eyes 
from the defcending rays by means of fhades ;. 
becaufe the vivid light finking them from 
above, is thus intercepted. But we ought to 
confider, that the lower part of the eye is by 
fuch means completely fhaded j while the up- 
per part of this organ is ftimulated by the light 
it receives from below ; — a practice which can- 
not be productive of good confequences. If 
the malady be fituated in the upper part of the 
eye, this conduct is ftill more improper : for 
the healthy part is in this manner protected, 
and that already relaxed is ftill more weaken- 
ed. 

Darknefs, or made, is then only beneficial 
to the eyes, when they are unemployed, when- 
the obfcurit i atural, and coniequentiy 
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every where extended. To reft a little during 
the twilight, is very fuitable to weak eyes. No 
artificial darknefs during the day is ever fo uni- 
form, but that the eye mufl exert itfelf at one 
time more than at another, and necefiarily 
fuffer by this change. Perfons with weak or 
difeafed eyes, who fpend" the whole day in an 
apartment darkened with green curtains, injure 
their fight ilill rnor&by this pernicious practice. 
It is far more prudent to repair to clear day- 
light and the frem air, and to direct the syes 
to diltant profpeets, than to confine them to 
the clofe atmofphere of a room, and to the 
fight of near objects. 

Laflly, it is an error, that weak eyes, when 
employed in minute vifion, ought to have u 
faint light ; for by this practice they are cer- 
tainly (till more weakened. Thus green fpec- 
tacles are very hurtful to fome eyes, as they 
deprive them of that light which is neceflary 
*o a diitinct perception of objects. 



W. Of the Conducl to be obferved in Weak Eyes. 

The artificial light of candles and lam 
detrimental to weak eyes ; not, as fome imag- 
ine, on account of the light being too ftrong 
for the eves, but becaufe the flame of a c 
too powerfully illumines the eye in one j 
and does not uniformly ftimulate the rttiw* 
The means ufed to prevent the great ftiinu- 
roin the rays of light are, in general, fo 
' Z 2 
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regulated, that the fcieen may not or.ly cover 
the flame, but alio concentrate the greateft 
part of the light. 1 hus the room is darkened, 
and only a fmarl foot above and below the ap- 
paratus is illumined ; a practice highly inju- 
dicious. The ftudy- lamps, with large round 
fcreens, feem to be purpoiely contrived to, im- 
pair the foundeil eyes, by their continued ufe. 
— The green parchment fcreens formerly ufed 
were likewife objectionable ; for, though they 
admitted the free acceis of light on both fides, 
yet they produced too great a (hade before 
the eyes. The bed and moft proper defence 
of weak eyes by candle-light is a flat fcreen, 
projecting about two or three inches over the 
forehead j or even a round hat, with a brim 
of a proper fize. 

Thofe who are airlifted with weak eyes 
lhoukl always make ufe of two candles, placed 
fo that their flame be neither too low, nor 
loo high for the eye. This is a circumflance 
of great importance, as the light, when placed 
too low, is uncommonly Simulating and fa- 
tiguing. Candies have this advantage over 
lamps, that their light is lefs offenfive to the 
eye and lefs pernicious to the lungs ; as thsy 
do not, in general, emit io much imoke. But, 
en the other hand, ali < have the follow- 

ing dif.dvuritages : 1. that, by their burn- 
ing downwards, the fatigued eye is progref- 
fively more drained in the later hours of can- 
dle-light ; i. that I [ual light they give 
is aftended with the additional trouble of 
muffing them ; and, 3. that by the leait com- 
motion of the ai I made of bad materials, 
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they offend the eye 'by their flaring light. — 
Hence a clear chamber-lamp, burning with the 
leaft pomble fmoke and fmell, is far prefera- 
ble and more foothing to the eye, than even 
wax-candles. Some of the lately-improved 
Patent-lamps, originally contrived by M. D' 
Argent, in Switzerland, are well calculated 
to anfwer every ufeful purpofe ; but, inftead 
of the common round fcreens, I would re- 
commend another, immediately to be de- 
fcribed. 

Thofefcreens are the belt, which are appli- 
ed to one fide of the light only, which are 
not larger than is necefiary to cover the flame, 
and which (till admit a fmall quantity of light 
to pafs through them. This is obtained by a 
ample contrivance of taffety, nightly gummed, 
and folded fo that it can be carried about in 
the pocket. Thefe little fcreens are very con- 
venient in travelling, and are poffefled of the 
effential advantage, that they overfhade only 
the fmall angle formed for the individual who 
is affected with weak eyes, without depriving 
the reft of the company of light. In the day- 
time, on the occafion of fealing letters, for 
inftance, the light of a candle or taper is more 
prejudicial to the eye than in the evening. 

In the morning we mould not too much 
exert the eyes immediately after rifing. Hence 
it is advifeable to remove the candle to fome< 
diftance and under made in the long winter 
mornings, till the eye be gradually accultom- 
cd to it. For the fame reafon, the window- 
ihutters ought not to be fuddenly opened in 
I day-light. This immediate change, 
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from darknefs to the cleared light, occafions 
fenfible pain even to the ftrongeit eye. 

Writing fatigues the eyes leis than reading ; 
for the letters we form on paper are pre- 
vioufly imprinted on the imagination, and 
confequently require much lefs acutenefs of 
fig] i the feries of letters and words we 

s, for the fame reafon, much eafier 
7 to read our own hand-writing, 
of a itranger, however •diftindt. 
he letters and lines in writing are 
guiftiable by the lower part of the 
blank paper, than the lines in a printed book, 
or on a manufcript ; in both pf which they 
to flow together, and can be kept afun- 
der only by great exertion of the eye. The 
cafe is confiderably changed, when we en- 
deavour to write remarkably well ; when we 
make ufe of a glofTy white paper, and particu- 
larly when we copy the writing of another 
perfon with great accuracy — in all which 
inftances the fight is more impaired than in 
reading, efpecially by changing the direction 
of the eyes too frequently to papers, or books 
of different types. 

The extravagant elegance in the letter-prefs 
of many modern books, the fplendid whitenefs 
and fmoothnefs of vellum paper, or of hot- 
prefTed woven paper, and the broad margin 
injudicioufly contrafled with the printer's 
glofTy ink, are ill calculated to pr'eferve our 
eyes. And if the lines be too clofe to each 
other, the columns too long, as in our newf- 
papers, the ink too pale, as is now becoming 
faihionable, and the paper of a bluifh cail— 
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the eyes are then in a fair way of being total- 
ly blinded. 

I read in the Gentleman's Magazine for- 
April, 1794, a propofal, to print on dark blue 
paper with white letters, or on green pa- 
per with yellow letters. This plan certain- 
ly deferves a fair trial, though it might meet 
with great difficulties in the execution. — The 
eyes would alfo be greatly preferved, by mak- 
ing ufe of a fine light blue writing-paper, 
rather of a greenifh tint, inftead of the fafh- 
ionable white or cream-coloured paper. 

Every exertion of the eyes is mod hurtful 
immediately after a meal, as well as at any 
time when the blood is in great agitation. — In 
the dawn, in twilight, and in moonfhine, we 
ought not to read or write, nor direct our 
fight too attentively to obje&s. 

RrfrrMed rays afford an unpleafant light, 
and oblique rays are particularly painful. 
When we take exercife in a long, irregularly- 
lighted apartment, we feel fenfible vibrations 
in the pupil of the eye. The molt fuitable 
apartment, in this rel'pecl, is one forming a 
regular fquare, with large windows to the eaft,. 
in which there is an uniformly-divided light, 
or dill better by means of iky-lights. Garret 
windows afford a bad light ; it being general- 
ly introduced, as it were, by a funnel, and il- 
lumining only one part of the room, while 
the relt remains dark. 

A fitting-room is bed adapted to preferve 
the eyes, the walls of which are pale green, 
without paintings ; two or three uniformly 
high windows, fo as to give an equal light ; 
(yet fo contrived as to prevent its bein^too. 
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ftroncr) dole and moveable green blinds ; a 
green carpet on the floor ; and, laftly, fuch 
ftuitters as may occaiionalfy leave the upper 
part o'f the window uncovered, in order to 
admit fufficient light — To fit with the back to 
the window, occafions a (hade which forms a 
difagreeable cemtraft to the furrounding light. 
The writing- defk, therefore, ought to be placed 
fo, that the laft window may be on the left 
hand, and that the right hand may throw no 
made en the paper, and not too near a corner 
of the room, as this generally has an unfavour- 
able right. A fpace fufficiently broad, between 
two windows, is a ftill more convenient fixa- 
tion for a- defk ; but we mould not fit too near 
the wall ; a cuftom which is excefTively hurtful 
to the eyes. 

An oblique pofition of the defk is the moll 
proper ; for it prefents to us the writing ma- 
terials in that pofition, in which we are habit- 
uated to place a book, when we hold it in our 
hands, and from which the rays of light di- 
verge more gradually than from a horizontal 
table. It is lefs hurtful to the bread, to the 
abdomen, and alfo to the eyes, to ufe a defk 
of this form, and to write {landing rather than 
fitting ; provided that the height of the defk 
be proportionate to the length of the body, 
that it fland firm, and that both arms reft 
upon it, without being fatigued by raifing 
them too high — In Jlanding before a defk, we 
have this additional advantage, that there is 
lefs occafion to direct the eyes upwards, than 
in fitting. Hence the converfation between 
tall perfons and thofe of a. low flature is moft 
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troublefome to the latter, as they are conftani- 
ly obliged to look upwards. — Thofe with 
whom we converfe ought not to (land between 
our body and t Li :, as it is both rude, 
and prejudicial to our eyes. 

At night we ought to place the candle fo 
that we may receive light from it in the fame 
.direction as we do from the window in the 
day-time. Even if it be provided with a green 
fcreen, as before described, a weak eye will 
not long be able to fupport its glare in a 
ilraight line. Were the candle to be elevated 
at our back, fo as to allow the light to come 
down over our (boulders, we mould then ex- 
perience the fame inconvenience, which at- 
tends that pofture in day-light. Hence it is 
neceffary to place it fideways, and to keep the 
book or paper in a lateral direction. 

We (ho.uld not expofe ourfelves in a ftraight 
direction to objects ftroiigly illumined by the 
thine of a candle, or fire from a grate. Thus 
the highly-polifhed fenders and other fire-irons 
,are injurious to fight ; and not lefs fo is a 
fmooth arid mining wi;.:. -cloth over a table, as 
refracting too much the rays of light : a green 
cloth is preferable. In all cafes, the light 
■mould at lead be of equal height with the fore- 
head ; not clofe to a white wall, and Hill lefs 
before a looking-giafs or other polifhed body. 
To walk up and down a room lighted with a 
Yin fo that at one time we have the 

ht full in our eye, and at another are nearly 
in darknefs, is very prejudicial to weak eyes. It 
is better to place the candle in the middle of 
the room, in order to illumine it more uni- 
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formly, or, what is dill preferable, to hang 
it higher than the (hade of our own body. 

Where perfons muft have a light during the 
night, it ought to be placed in the next room, 
or at lealt within the chimney, that it may be 
entirely out of fight. If neither of thefe 
methods be convenient, we mould place it be- 
tiind or at the fide of the bed, rather than in 
an oppofite direction. For, if 'this be not at- 
tended to, the light may produce very noxious 
effects during fleep, even through the clofed 
eye-lids. The fame attention is required, to 
prevent the rays of the fun or moon, either 
directly or by reflection from the oppofite wall, 
from ftriking the eyes of the perfon afleep. — 
As fome men are known to fleep with their 
eyes open, it would be advifable to employ 
fomebody to fhut them, that they may not 
fuffer by the accidents before mentioned. 

Thofe who have weak eyes mould carefully 
avoid ftrong fires and even hot rooms ; for 
heat (till more dries the eyes already fuffering 
from want of moifture. Indeed, it is highly 
probable, that the weaknefs of fight and early 
blindnefs, fo common in this country, are in 
a great meafure owing to the bad cuitom of 
haftening to the fire-fide, whether coming 
from the cold air, or from the dark ftreets. 

Weak eyes mud be indulged with fhady 
places, and protected againd every dazzling 
object. But green arbours fhould be avoided, 
on account of the twinkling light occafioned 
by the agitation of the leaves. The exercife 
of the eyes ought never to be fufpended for 
any confiderable length of time : too much reft 
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is hurtful ; and to fit whole hours of the eve- 
ning without candle-light, is extremely perni- 
cious. It is, however, very foothing to the 
eyes, to let them reft for half an hour during 
twilight. This mould teach us to adopt the 
general and falutary rule, to rife with the 
dawn, and gradually to accuftom ourfelves to 
the artificial light of the evening. For a fim- 
ilar reafon, thofe who complain of weaknefs 
of fight, ought not to refort to places artificial- 
ly lighted in the day-time, fuch as theatres, &c. 
Even the founded eyes mult inevitably fuffer 
by a fudden change from light to darknefs, or 
from darknefs to llrong light. 

If it become necefTary to let the eyes reft, 
we mould by no means prefs the eye-lids too 
clofely together, which if long continued, is 
very hurtful. So is ftrong and frequent fric- 
tion, which powerfully ftimulates the nerves 
and injures the' eyes. If we fit for any length 
of time with clofed eyes, we are eafily overta- 
ken by fleep, which, though beneficial, ought 
to be of fhort duration, that the eyes may not 
be overheated. As a protection againft inju- 
ry from external caufes, it is moil uleful to 
wear a ihade at fuch a diftance, as may allow 
the eye free motion, and not keep it too warm. 
The green veils worn by ladies are, in this ref- 
pect, well calculated to prevent the duft from 
entering the eye, as well as to protect it againft 
cold winds, and the burning rays of the fun. 

The common eye-cafes, ufed by travellers, 
and by artificers who work in fubftances a- 
bounding with duft, are, for the following rea- 
A a 
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ions, improper : i. the glafs in the cafe ftands 
too prominent, and diminimes the horizon ; 
hence, as thofe who wear them cannot fee 
fideways and downward, but only ftraight for- 
ward, they travel unfafely on an uneven road ; 
2. the glafs in thefe cafes being eafily covered 
with vapour, both from internal perfpiration 
and external cold, prevents diitinct. vifion. 
Thefe eye-cafes might be much improved by 
making the brim fomewhat narrower, and 
fubftituting a fine filken gauze, or rather a 
thin plate of ivory, dyed green, with a fmall 
horizontal incifion, in preference to glafs. 

All glaffes ufed to afiiil: vifion appear to re- 
quire fome effort of the eyes, and, unlefs they 
be indifpenfable, they mould never be employ- 
ed by perfons at an early time of life. In proof 
of this afiertion, I lhall only remark, that by 
looking through a window of the fin ell: glafs, 
we feel our eyes much more fatigued, than if 
the window had been open. This is particu- 
larly the cafe in looking through coach-win- 
dows, where additional injury is occafioned to 
the eyes, by the motion of the carriage, and 
the impure air arifing from refpiration. Green 
curtains in coaches are, therefore, judicious 
and proper. 

Of all the remedies for preferving weak eyes 
(for difeafed eyes require profefii.onal a ft ft - 
ance,) bathing them in pure cold water is the 
mofl refrefhing and ftrengthening. But this 
ought not to be done above three or four times 
a day ; otherwife it has a tendency to give an 
unnecefTary flimulus to the Nor mould 

it be done immediately after rifing in the morn 
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ing, but only when the moifture, which dur- 
ing fleep is depofited even in the foundeft eyes, 
is nearly evaporated. This partial cold bath 
may be repeated after dinner and fupper, at 
which times the eyes ftand as much in need of 
it as in the morning. Not only the eyes, but 
alfo the brow, the region behind the ears, 
fometimes the whole head, and particularly the 
upper lip, which is cloiely connected with the 
optic nerves, ihould be bathed or warned as 
well as the eyes. In the morning, the < 
ought not to be precipitately, but gradually 
expofed to the water : and the warning ftiould 
be expedirioufly performed. In drying or 
wiping the eye, we mould proceed gently and 
with caution'; and immediately after warning, 
we fhould particularly guard againft any rays 
of light, as well as every kind of exertion. 

A large piece of fponge, containing a good 
deal of water, fo that it may not too loon be- 
come warm, is far preferable in thefe partial 
bathings, to the warm, fmooth hand, or towel. 
The fponge fhould be frequently dipped into 
cold water, and occafionally allowed to lie for 
a few moments on the eye, with the head bent 
backward, while the eye. is generally moved 
and a little opened during the operation. 

The bathing of the eyes, in fmall glanes, is 
Iefs advantageous, as the water very foon turns 
luke-warm, and is perhaps too cold, when fud- 
denly renewed. Thefe glanes occafion an- 
other difagreeable fenfation, as their edges 
will, in fome degree, attach themfelves to the 
{kin, not unlike cupping-glafies. 
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The cold bath, under certain reftri&ions, is 
ufeful j as it invigorates the whole body, and 
confequently ftrengthens the eyes ; but in 
fome cafes it may injure them, by propelling 
the blood too forcibly to the head. This may, 
in a great meafure, be prevented by not only 
warning the eyes and the whole head previ- 
oufly to entering the bath, but alfo by diving 
the whole face and head under water. 



V. Dietetical Precepts refpecllng the Eyes in 
general. 

Above all things, we mull obferve the old 
rule ; to try carefully what befl agrees with 
us, and to attend to moderation and regular- 
ity in our manner of living. 

Smoking tobacco, and taking muff, are in- 
jurious ; as by either practice the eye is too 
much ftimulated. It is a vulgar error, that 
people cannot refign thefe improper habits, 
without injury to their health. They may be 
fafely abandoned at once, though occafionally 
prefcribed as medicines. — Tobacco* has only 
been known in Europe fince the beginning of 
the feventeenth century^ and was long merely 

* The tobacco-plant was firft difcovered growing wild in South 
America ; in the year 1496 it was alfo found in Saint Domingo ; 
in 1520 in Jucatan ; from which laft place the firft feeds were 
brought over to Portugal in 1560, by the French Ambaflador 
Nuet, who gave it its prefent- name from the Ifland of Tobago r 
where it grew it great abundance. Hence Liniurui calls it by the 
compound name vt NkMunu 'Iabacum. 
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ufed as a luxury. This plant is now much 
abufed ; and thofe who are once accuftomed 
to it, cannot leave it off without great refolu- 
tion. To fuch perfons it does not afford relief 
as a medicine ; their olfactory nerves having 
become almofl infenfible to its ftimulus. As a 
medicinal remedy, it ferves to draw fuperflu- 
ous humours from the head ; but in thofe 
who ufe it extravagantly, efpecially in muff, it 
imperceptibly weakens the nervous fyflem, 
and efpecially the memory. 

After meals, and the above-ftated bathings, 
it is beneficial to the eyes to. remain in the 
open air, to direct our looks to a grafs-plat, 
or to divert them with fome amuling employ- 
ment. — borne have obferved, that their eyes 
are not fo ftrong after they have eaten weak 
foups or broths, as after folid food : they 
further affirm, that their fight is ftronger aftt-r 
a meal confiding entirely of vegetable aliment, 
than after a very moderate portion of animal 
food. Ihefe obfervations are far from being 
unimportant, and, if fully confirmed by ex- 
perience, they may throw fome light on the 
dietetical treatment of the eyes — a branch of 
medicine that has hitherto been too much neg- 
lected. 

A fhort deep after dinner can only be bene- 
ficial to the eyes of thofe, with whom this 
practice does not difagree ; at all events, the 
eyes ought to be protected from day-light, 
which would hurt them more than they can 
be refrelhed by a fhort flumber. — The particu- 
lar rules refpefting this practice, 1 have Itated 
A a 2 
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in the Seventh Chapter. — The fleam of boiled 
coffee, gently applied, has alfo been recom- 
mended after dinner to perfons afflicted with 
weak eyes ; but nothing has a more falutary 
tendency, in this reipecl, than to go to bed at 
an early hour ; for moll people impair their 
fight by heavy fuppers and heating liquors, fo 
that their eyes remain inflamed till next day. 
The fame, indeed, is alfo the cafe with thofe 
who indulge too much in fleep. 

A pure, ferene air is an eflential requifite to 
the prefervation of the eyes. Fetid exhalations 
fometimes inftantaneoufly affect, the eye •, hence 
we mould avoicfthe putrid effluvia from marines 
and ditches, or other places in which the air 
is filled with noxious vapours ; for inftance, 
the vicinity of colour-fhops, hartfhorn-diftil- 
leries, and the like. It is, perhaps, unnecef- 
lary to point out every fpecies of mephitic va- 
pours to be fhunned as the enemies of fight ; 
.yet it deferves to be remarked, that the exha- 
lations of ftables are injurious, while the flails, 
and other places where cattle are kept, are far 
lefs hurtful. Laftly, the galleries of churches, 
as well as the higher boxes and galleries of 
playhoufes, are mofl pernicious places ; for 
trie exhalations, afcending from a great num- 
ber of people aflembled below, are extremely 
detrimental to fight. 

On the other hand, the frequent enjoyment 
cf a pure and frefh air, the occafional relort to 
elevated fituations, nay, even the expofure to 
a moderate wind, are means of improvement. 
The more vigorous fpecies of bodily exercife 
alfo, are in a certain degree ufeful j provided 
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we do not exert the eye by reading, writing, 
&x. before the circulating fluids are reduced 
to their proper medium. — The application of 
eleclricity, which has benefited many weak, 
eyes, by its fluid being conducted through a 
wooden point, is fomewhat analogous to the 
going and ftanding againft the wind ; as it 
probably operates more by the gentle vibrations 
of the air, than by the communication of the 
ele&ric fluid itfelf. 

To read in the open air is hurtful to found, 
and (till more to weak eyes, unlefs the light of 
a clear day be modified at leaft by the foliage 
of a tree from above ; yet even here the vivid 
light furrounding the book is fatiguing. 

The greater or lefs intereft we take in our 
employments, is of confiderable importance 
to the organs of fight ; particularly if they be 
in a weak ftate. The more alluring a book or 
any other amufement is, the longer we are in- 
duced to continue it. Hence the important 
rule : to referve the moil interefting labours 
for the half-wearied eyes ; yet, with prudent 
feverity, always to appoint a tafk ; for, with- 
out this precaution, the fight, though at a later 
period, will inevitably experience more or lefs 
injury from fuch practices. 

The ilate of the weather has great influence 
on the power of vifion ; hence perfons troubled 
with weak eyes fnould not be alarmed, if in a 
temped or thunder-ftorm, in rainy, or foggy 
weather, their fight be lefs acute, or even 
much impaired. — Such individuals are eafily 
affe&ed by ftanding too long on cold or damp 
ground, by a too light drel's, and particularly 
by a too thin covering of the legs and feet, 
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Riding en horfeback is beneficial to weak 
eyes, as is alfo walking and riding in carriages. 
The principal advantage in all thefe exercifes 
is, perhaps, derived from employing the eye 
with a great variety of objects, none of which 
occupies the attention too long. 

Laftly, perfons having black eye-lames gen- 
erally poffefs greater powers of vifion, than 
thofe whofe eye-lames are of a light colour ; be- 
caufe the former are a better fcreen for the eye, 
and reflect no light from their outfide, by 
which the image on the retina would be ren- 
dered weaker and more indiflin£t. 

Montaldus gives an account of a perfon 
whofe eye-lids and eye-lafhes were completely 
white ; who confequently faw but indifferent- 
ly in the day-time, but much better in the 
evening and at night. This man happened 
to be taken prifoner by the Moors, who dyed 
his eye-lids black, by which his fight was much 
improved : but, as foon as the colour was loft, 
his vifion alfo became weaker. 

Dr. Russell mentions, in his " Hijiory of 
Aleppo," that the Turkifh ladies ufually dye 
the inner fide of their eye-lids black, not fo 
much for the fake of ornament, as with a 
view to ftrengthen their fight. — It has farther 
been obferved, that when we lofe the eye-lafh- 
es, as is often the cafe in the fmall-pox, the 
fenfe of vifion is thereby confiderably weaken- 
ed. For a fimilar reafon, the hair combed 
down the forehead, if of a dark colour, will 
affift the fight, as well as any ether contriv- 
ance over the brow. 
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VI. Some additional Rules, addrejfed to thofe 
who are obliged to make ufe of Eye-glajfes. J 

The cafes in which eye-glafles may be ufed 
with advantage, are nearly the following : i. 
when we are obliged to hold fmall objefts at 
a confiderable diftance, before we can diftin- 
guifh them : 2. when, in order to difcern ob- 
jects, we require more light than ufual j for 
initance, when we are obliged to place a can- 
dle between the eye and the object ; for this 
is one of the moll deftructive practices, by 
which the optic nerves and mufcles are much 
injured ; — and, as the eye employs itfelf with 
the object in proportion to the degree of light 
reflected upon it, the pupil ought to dilate 
accordingly ; inftead of which, it is forced to* 
contract, on account of the too powerful light 
produced by the intermediate candle : 3. when 
a near object, upon accurate and attentive ex- 
amination, becomes obfcure, and begins to 
appear covered, as it were, with a mift or fog : 
4. when, in reading or writing, the letters 
feem to flow into one another, and look as if 
they were double or treble : 5. when the eyes 
are eafdy fatigued, and we are obliged from 
time to time to (hut them, or to direct them 
to frefh objeds, for temporary relief. 

In the choice of fpectacles we need not at- 
tend fo much to their magnifying power, as to 
the circumttance of their agreeing with our 
fight ;• that is, when they enable us, clearly 
.and without exertion, to fee at the fame dis- 
tance, in which we formerly were accuflom- 
ed to read or work. Hence we ought out of 



« 
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a number of glafles to choofe thofe, which 
afford the belt and cleared light in every ftafe 
of the eye. But, if a perfon be fhort-fighted, 
he mould choofe a fecond rials, magnifying a 
little more than the other, but fomewhat lefs 
diftinct, yet fo that it may not obfcure the ob- 
ject. This is vripleafant at fir it, but the eyes 
in time become accuftomed to it, end daily im- 
prove. If, after feme time, we make ufe of 
lefs concave glafles, there is no doubt, tl 
the courfe of a few years, according to partic- 
ular circumftances, the defect of fhort-fight- 
ednefs may be gradually removed. 

He who obferves this regular gradation 
with his fpectacles, may preferve his eyes to 
the latefl period of life. But we mould not 
make thefe changes too fuddenly, left the aid 
of art be too foon exhaufted, and the wearer 
of glalTes perhaps be unable to find any of 
fufficient magnifying powers. It is farther a 
hurtful practice, to ufe any other but our own 
glafles, to which the eye has been accuftomed ; 
—-every irregularity is injurious, and the pref- 
ervation of the eyes depends chiefly on uni- 
formity, with refpect to glafles as well as to the 
light, in which the organs of fight are exercifed. 

In ufing one glafs only, people accuftom 
themfelves to neglect one of the eyes ; and, on 
this account, fpectacies are preferable. Yet 
both glafles muft be feparately fitted to each 
eye, and by no means indifcriminately ufed j 
for this would increafe the difeafe. — if, how- 
ever we make ufe of one glals only, each of 
the eyes ought alternately to be habituated to it. 

Many perfons wear glafles in the evening, 
and can difpenfe with them in day-light. This 
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is rather an imprudent pradice ; and, if it be 
not too late^they mould choofe a fecond pair 
of glaffes, fomev/hat more magnifying, and 
to be ufed by candle-light only. In this man- 
ner, the retina would receive an equal propor- 
tion of light, at one time as well as another, 
and the eye longer preferve its vigour. 

Green glaffes are faid to be moil fuitable to 
the eye, iince they modify the impretfion of 
light on the retina. Though this be in -a great 
meafure true, they cannot be indiscriminately 
recommended, and certainly not to fnch as 
have weak eye&. Green is indeed pleafing to 
the eye, more than any other colour, but, at 
the fame time, it fomewhat obfeures objects, 
efpecially at firft. Thofe of a vigorous fight 
only mould make ufe of them as prefervatives, 
efpecially againft the fire or candle-light. But, 
if white or light-coloured obje&s appear red, 
after having ufed green glaffes for a fhort time, 
we ihould difcontinue their ufe ; as this phe- 
nomenon is a certain proof, that they will in 
the end deftroy the eyes. If the green colour 
does not in two or three days become imper- 
ceptible, but appears conftantly upon the pa- 
per as it did at firft, it is a farther criterion that 
the ufe of them is improper. 

Many give the preference to large reading- 
glailes ; in order to avoid wearing fpedacles. 
It is however obvious, that it mult be a per- 
nicious practice, to keep the eyes in conftant 
exertion, as is the cafe here, where every mo- 
tion of the hand and the head neceffarily al- 
ters the diftance. In addition to this inconve- 

nce, the dazzling fplendour of the rays, 
reneded from the furface of the glafs, weak- 
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ens the eye to fuch a degree, as to render the 
ufe of fpectacles ultimately indifpenfable, with 
this only difference, that the eyes require 
greater magnifying powers, than might have 
been necenary without this depravation. 

Hence fpe&acles are in every refpeft pref- 
erable, as they are not only more conformable 
to the nature and mechanifm of the eye, but 
alfo more convenient : they are uniformly 
placed before the objects by the imperceptible 
motion of the head ; they leave the fpace be- 
tween the object and the eyes open and free ; 
and being generally thinner, and lying at an 
uniform difrance before the eye, they prefent 
the objects more clearly and diftinctly than 
reading-glafles. 

Thofe who have weak eyes, ought not to 
employ themfelves, even occasionally, in a 
manner that may be fatiguing to the fight. 
Particularly hurtful are thofe occupations, in 
which one eye only is exerted, and muft con- 
fequently be placed in pofitions, different from 
thofe of the other eye, which is at reft. For 
this reafon, the ufe of magnifying glaffes, of 
whatever kind, is more pernicious to weak 
eyes, if we always ufe the fame eye, and pur- 
pofely fhut the other, than if we alternately 
make ufe of either. On this account, micro- 
fcopical inveftigations are lefs hurtful, if, while 
one eye be employed, we can keep the other 
open. 

We mould not make too frequent trial- to 
difcover, whether we have improved in fight, 
or not ; for the exertion neceffary upon thefe 
occafions, is uncommonly ftimulating and 
fatiguing. 
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Spectacles ought to be ufed only for the pur- 
pofes for which they are defigned ; namely, in 
fuch employments as require the afliftance of 
art, and where the eye is always kept at an 
equal diltance ; for inflance, in reading or 
writing. We mould not without a full trial 
make choice of a pair of glafles, nor be fatif- 
fled with thofe which, at firit, exhibit the ob- 
jects clearly and diftinctly. For objects will 
not always be at the- fame di'Aance before us 
as they appear at the firft experiment. It 
would be proper to try a pair of glafles for a 
ihort time, efpecially by candle-light ; to ufe 
them in that poiture of the body to which we 
are accuftomed ; and, if with the ufual kind 
-of labour, we do not feel our eyes fatigued, 
: but rather fomewhat relieved, we then ought 
opt thefe glaifes. But, as it is almoft 
impofliblc to meet with a pair of glafles in the 
iliops, which fit both eyes, there is nothing 
more abfurd, than to purchafe fpectacles ready 
made. Certain as it is, it may not be gener- 
ally known, that there is perhaps not one per- 
fon among thoufands, whofe eyes are both of 
an equal fize and conftitution. For this rea- 
difterent eyes ihould be accommodated 
with different glaifes ; and, if we confult our 
intereft in an affair of fuch confequence, we 
mall be cautious in felecting for each eye a 
proper glafs. The following advice is fub- 
mifted to thofe who have no optician at hand : 

Short fighted perfons, who wifli for a prop- 

• r magnifying gl l1 s, may take the 

I focus; or point of vilion, by prefentmg 

the fmalleft print very clofe to the eye, and 

Bb 
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gradually removing it, as far as they can read 
the letters distinctly, and without much ex- 
ertion. When they have accurately afcer- 
tained the focus, after frequent trials, let them 
employ another perfon to take the meafure of 
this diftance, with a flip of paper, in the ni- 
ceft poflible manner. An optician, on re- 
ceiving this meafure, and being informed at 
what diftance the glaffes~~are intended to be 
ufed, will be able to judge, in a certain degree, 
although by no means fo accurately as by a per- 
fonal conference with the fhort-fighted perfon. 

Such as obferve their eyes to be inclined to 
far-fightednefs, may proceed exactly in a fim- 
ilar manner. But all eye-glaffes ought to be 
furnifhed with double joints or fprings ; as 
thofe with fingle joints are not only inconve- 
nient on the nofe, but what is worfe, they are 
apt to fhift the point of viiion with every motion 
of the head, and confequently injure the eyes. 

Laftly, in fuch occupations as require a 
more or lefs extended view of the objects* for 
inftance, in playing at cards, where the dif- 
tance of the objects mud be frequently varied, 
it would be extremely injudicious to ufe fpec- 
tacles ; as no eye whatever can bear fuch ex- 
ertions, without uncommon fatigue. For a 
fimilar realbn, it is hurtful to thefe important 
organs, to keep the fpectacles on the head at 
clofe work, when by fome accident we are 
obiiged to fearch for fomething dropt, or mif- 
laid. Thus we force the eye to make uncom- 
mon efforts, in feeing farther than it is ena- 
bled to do, by the conftruction of the fpecta- 
cles. I need not obferve, that many good 
eyes are fpoiled by fuch imprudent practices. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE preceding Chapters contain the prin- 
cipal outlines, relative to the treatment 
of the human body in a healthy ftate, fo far as 
the limits of this work would admit, without 
tranfgrefling too much on the indulgence of 
the reader. 

I fhall conclude with a few general reflec- 
tions, and recapitulate, in a concife manner, 
feveral uieful precepts, which have been more 
fully laid down in former parts of this work. 

Moderation, in every refpect ought to be the 
firft and leading maxim of thofe who wifh to 
live long and enjoy health. Extremes, in the 
molt oppofitc thing?, frequently border on 
each other. The greateft joy may oecafidtt 
the moil acute pain ; and, on the contrary, 
moderate pain is often accompanied with feel- 
ings not altogether difagreeable. The higheft 
animal gratification, indeed, is clofely con- 
nected with difguft, and it is difficult to avoid 
the latter, after the enjoyment of the former. 
Hence prudence enjoins us to reftrain violent 
ienfations and affections, before they have at- 
tained the higheft degree. 

The illuilrious Mead, in his " Medical 
Precepts and Cautions," originally written in 
Latin, when treating of the affe&ions of the 
mind, makes the following remarks, the truth 
of which has induced me to iufert them : 

" All mankind," fays that medical philofo- 
pher " have a natural deiire for the enjoy- 
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ment of pleafures, which are of two different 
kinds, namely, the fenfual and mental. — The 
former engrofs the greateft part of men, while 
thofe few only w whom kind Jove has be- 
friended," are captivated with the charms of 
intellectual pleafure. The reafon why fo 
great a proportion of thinking beings indulge 
in fenfuality is obvious : it proceeds from be- 
ing unacquainted with the lerenity of mind re- 
iuiting from a dignified conduct, and the joy 
that animates a good man, when his reafon 
prefides over his paiTions. But the fenfualift, 
being devoted to grovelling enjoyments, is in- 
capable of reliming the real charms of Virtue, 
and the fuperior beauties of Nature. The 
man who willies to enjoy.tr ue happinefs mould 
habituate his mind to cherifh Virtue, and care- 
fully avoid the opportunities which excite and 
inflame the paiTions. 

" Cicero illuftrates this by a fentiment of 
Cato, which he received from the great 
Archytas, of Tarentum ; — " that Nature 
never afflicted mankind with a more deftruc- 
tive difeafe than the purfuit of bodily pleafure, 
which Simulates to enjoyment with ungovern- 
able rafhnefs."* Indeed, the perufal of that 
great philofopher's writings, on this fubject, 
moil delight the mind of every rational man : 
and Virtue's exclamation, in Silius Itajli- 
cus, is equally juft and impreflive : — 

" Pleafure, by gliding on the minds of men, 

" More mifehiets halt thou wrought than hoftile aims, 

" Than all the wrath of Gods !" f 

" As the rational fubj Ligation of tjie paiTions 
flrengthens the mind, i'o temperance in diet 

* 
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renders the body lefs fubjed to thefe turbulent 
emotions. And this obfervation is applicable 
not only to individuals who are naturally of a 
hot conftitution, but even to thofe who con- 
trol their appetites j becaufe moderation is a 
great means of tranquillifing the mind." 

Cleanlinefs is a principal duty of man, and 
an unclean or iilthy perion is never completely 
healthy. It is better to warn ourfelves ten 
times a day, than to allow one dirty fpot to 
remain on the (kin. On a place where impu- 
rities are furlered to clog the pores, not only 
infenfible peripitation, but likewife the abforp- 
tion by the ikin is entirely fuppreffed j and if 
the whole body be, as it were, covered with a 
varnifh formed of perfpirable matter, it isiu> 
polhble thai aperfon in fuch a ftate can poiTefs 
found blood, or enjoy good health. 

Many difeafes originate from an impure at- 
mofphere, but a flill greater number from the 
hidden changes of the temperature of the air. 
Hence the neceffity of expofing ourfelves daily 
to fuch changes, and of renewing the air in 
the houfe and apartments we inhabit, by open- 
ing the doors and windows every clear morn- 
ing, or during the day, as often as convenient. 
Indeed, to encounter cold weather, however 
intenfe, has the effect of bracing the fibres of 
the fyftem in general, and is attended with 
danger only, when we fuddenly remove to a 
warmer temperature. For this reaibn, it is 
extremely injudicious, and a bad compliment 
paid to a vifitor, to invite him to thehre-fuk. 
upon his tint entering a houfe ; we ihould bet- 
ter cottfult his health, by conducing him to a 
£B2 
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cold room, or to fome ditlance from the fire, 
till the temperature of' his body be more equal 
to that of the apartment. 

Every thing calculated to remove or cure 
difeafesmay alfo produce them ; for, whatev- 
er has a tendency to accomplish ufeful changes 
in the body, - may, under different and op- 
pofite circumftances, be attended with the con- 
trary effect. Hence no medicine whatever 
ought to be ufed as daily food — a favourite 
practice among invalids, valetudinarians, and 
the votaries in quack medicines. 

Feeble individuals ought to eat frequently, 
and but little at a time : the number of meals 
fhould correfpond with the want of ft rength ; 
— for it is lefs hurtful to a debilitated perfon 
to eat a few mouthfuls every hour, than to 
make two or three hearty meals in one day ; 
yet this obfervation is liable to exceptions, re- 
specting thofe perfonS^wtro have naturally weak 
ftomachs. 

There is no inftance on record of any perfon 
having injured his health, or endangered hi3 
life, by drinking water with his meals ; but 
wine, beer, and fpirits have produced a much 
greater number and divcrhty of patients, than 
would fill all the hofpitals in the world. Such 
are the effects of intemperance in diet, par- 
ticularly in the ufe of drink ; for neither beer, 
wine, nor fpiiits, are of themfelves detrimental, 
ii ufcd with moderation, and in a proper habit 
of body. 

It is a vulgar prejudice, that water difagrees 
with many corrftitutions, and docs not promote 
digeition fo well as wine, beer, or fpirits : on 
t&€ contrary, ptiri wsttr is preferable to all 
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brewed and diftilled liquors, both for bracing 
the digeifive organ, and preventing complaints 
which arife from acrimony, and fulnefs of the 
blood. 

It is an obfervation not lefs important than 
true, that by attending merely to a proper diet ', 
a phlegmatic habit may frequently be changed 
into a fanguine one, and the hypochondriac 
may be fo far altered, as to become a cheerful 
and contented member of fociety. 

The duration of work or exercife cannot be 
eafily afcertained, with regard to every indi- 
vidual. Generally fpeaking, we ought to work 
only when we feel a natural inclination to ei- 
ther literary or mechanical labours. To force 
ourfelves to any exertions, particularly thofe 
of the mind, is productive of imperfe6t per- 
formances. — It is better to exercife the mind 
in fine than in bad weather ; but thofe who 
are continually making excurfions in the for- 
mer, cannot ufefully employ themfelves in the 
latter. 

Of the twenty-four hours of a day, we 
ought, in a good ftate of health, to devote 
upon an average twelve hours to ufeful occu- 
pations, fix toNneals, amufements, or recrea- 
tions, and fix to fleep. This would be at 
once a natural and arithmetical proportion. 
It is, however, to be regretted that the hours 
.cannot be thus accurately divided. — An in- 
'duftrious perfon frequently counts but twenty- 
three hours in a day ; as one and fometimes 
even two hours Aide away imperceptibly. 

" Sleep," Jays Dr.. Mead, in the fequel of 
the work afco-iu^uoned, « is the fweet 
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foother of cares and reftorer of mufcular en- 
ergy, which is wafted by bodily and mental 
exertions during the day. But exceflive fleep 
has its inconveniences ; for it blunts the fenfes, 
ftupiries the mental faculties, and renders both 
iefs fit for performing the duties of active life. 
The proper time for fleep is the night, when 
darknefs and filence invite arid eheriih it ; but 
fleep during the day is lefs refrefhing. The 
obfervance of this rule, if proper for the mul- 
titude, is flill more neceffary for perfons devot- 
ed to literary purfuits, whofe bodies and minds 
are more fuiceptible of injuries." 

The modern inventions for promoting lux- 
ury and effeminacy are really furprifing. It 
were to 'be wiihed, that the ingenious contri- 
vers could be periuaded, that their pernicious 
arts refemble thofe of the Quacks, whofe poi- 
fonous productions gradually, though ulti- 
mately confume the vital fpirits of their vic- 
tims. — Every new expedient we ufe, with a 
defign to diminifh the labour of man, and en- 
cqurage indolence, is an additional proof that 
our age is not in a (late of improvement, but 
rather on the decline. Wretched is the man 
who requires the aid of Art, more than of 
Nature, to prolong his life, and to fupport fo 
precarious an exiftence ! — Conveniency leads 
to effeminacy ; effeminacy to general relaxa- 
tion ; and this is eventually attended with 
total enervation and imbecility. 

" Although pleafure, riches, power, and 
ether things (concludes the author before 
quoted), which are called the gifts of Fortune, 
teem to be dealt out to mjvokiiid with too 
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much partiality, yet there is a greater degree 
of equality of thofe things which conftitute 
real happinefs, than is generally imagined. 
People in the lower ranks enjoy the common 
advantages of exigence more intensely than 
thofe in the higher walks of rife. Wholefome 
food is acquired by moderate labour, which 
improves the appetite and digeftion : hence 
found fleep, uninterrupted by corroding cares, 
refrefhes the wearied limbs ; a healthy progeny 
fills the cottage j and the fons perform their 
father's labour, making his hoary locks fit 
comfortably on him. How vaftly inferior to 
thefe blelfings are the delicacies of the affluent, 
which are ever accompanied with real evils. 
Their appetites, in order to relim their food, 
mufl be ftimulated by poignant fauces, which 
heat and vitiate the blood, and render the 
body liable to diftempers. Their excelTes dif- 
turb their repofe ; and as a punifhment for 
their vice?, their fons, who ought to be the 
ornament and fupport of their families, con- 
tract difeafes from their mother's womb, and 
are alf lifted with infirmities through the courfe 
of a languid life, which feldom reaches to old 
age. They are frequently tortured with anx- 
ieties for obtaining honours and titles, info- 
much that they lofe the advantages of their 
poflefhons, by the vain defire of new acquisi- 
tions : 

« In wealth like this, 

• I always wiih to be extremely poor!' 

' Horace, Satire I. v. 78. 

" But the word inconvenience that refults 
from Epicurean modes of living is, that by 
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fupplying the body with fuperabundant nour- 
ishment, the faculties of the foul are ftupined r 
and the paflions inflamed ; while the fparing 
and homely diet of the laborious poor neither 
oppreffes the bodily functions, nor fofters 
a propenfity to vice. Hence, unlefs prudence 
be a conftant attendant on opulence, it is, in 
thefe refpe£ts, better and more conducive to 
the prefervation of health and prolongation of 
life, to live on a fmall fortune. 

" Nor is Nature to be deemed an unjufl ftep- 
mother, but a moft provident and beneficent 
parent. In fhort, it behoves a wife man, in 
every flage of life, 

'•To hold tfic golden mean, 

" To keep the end in view, and follow Nature." 

Lucan, Bookll. Vcr. 38L 

" Whoever invefligates the imperfections of 
human nature will find, that as fome men are 
vaftly fuperior to others in the endowments of 
the mind, yet, mournful reflection ! even the 
bed minds are blended with fome degree of de- 
pravity - r fo the kealthieft bodies are often af- 
flicted with difeafes ; and thefe, being the feeds 
of death, ought to remind us of the fhortnefs 
of this life, and that, in the words of Lu- 

CRETIUF, 

" None have a right to Life, all fo its ufe." 
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A luxurious life, and diflblute manners, 
not only impoverim a people, but ultimately 
depopulate the country itfelf. Such mifchiev ■ 
ous confequences can be averted only by laws 
wifely enacted, duly adminiftered, and expe- 
rimentally adapted to the natural capacity and 
difpofition of a people : for, if their artificial 
propenfities and defires be not controlled in 
time, and directed to ufeful ends, the citizen 
mult degenerate into a feeble and irrefolute 
Have, and his progeny will gradually wither 
away, like a plant in a foreign foil. — Thus 
Rome was fubdued, when fhe departed from 
her ancient fimpHcity of manners, when (he 
adopted foreign and effeminating refinements, 
and when her feafts and public amufements 
became too frequent. *, 



THE END. 
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T has been frequently and juftly remarked, 
that popular books on medical fubjects are 
generally deficient in their practical applica- 
tion ; infomuch that they leave the reader 
doubtful, 'whether and when he is to apply for 
profeflional advice. As my defign, in thefe 
Lectures, has not been to lay down particular 
rules for the didindion and treatment of dif- 
eafes, but rather for their prevention, and 
confequently for the prefervation of health, I 
think it my duty to remark here, that a work 
feems to be wanting, which mould impart in- 
ftruction to general readers, how to diftinguifh 
diieafes, and how to treat them by a due and 
ftricl: attention to diet and regimen, as well as 
to. regulate the habits, peculiarities, tempera- 
ment, and, in fhort, the whole ftate of the 
patient's mind and body : — fuch a work being 
a defideratum of the prefent age. 

When I began the revifal of thefe Lectures, 
for the fecond edition, I had it in contempla- 
tion to give the outlines of a treatife correfpond- 
ing with this defcription : but being confined 
within the limits of a fingle volume, and con- 
fcious that a mere (ketch of fo extenfive and 
important a work could be of little if any prac- 
tical benefit, I have purpofely delayed the -pub- 
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lication of the whole to another year, when a 
feparate volume fhall conclude my dietetical 
labours. 

Having treated, in the prefent volumes of 
almofl every fubjecl that relates to the man- 
agement of the human body, in its healthy ftate, 
my next work fhall be entirely appropriated to 
its treatment in a difeafed ftate.* It fhall com- 
prehend an accurate and clear description of 
Difeales, together with a plan founded on the 
rules of experience, how to treat and eventu- 
ally to cure them, efpecially thofe of a chronic 
nature. The adminiftration of medicine ought, 
infuch.a work, to be only a fecondary mean 
of removing difeafe, as it will be admitted by 
the mofl enlightened and candid of the Pro- 
feflion, that, by flrictly medical remedies, we 
can cure fymptoms, and afford occafional alle- 
viation of pain ; but that we cannot effect, a 
favourable change in the nature and progrefs 
of a difeafe, whether chronic or acute, with- 
out due attention to food, drink, air, fieep, 
exercife, or red, &c. 

Hence I hope to be exempt from the 
charge of prefumption, when I venture into a 
larger field of inquiry than has hitherto been 
explored by practitioners ; for, as novelty is 
not my object, though I think that too little 
has been done by profefhonal men, in guid- 
ing the unhappy luflerer, an i aflifting him with 
thofe finiple remedies which are placed more 
immediately around him, I fhall enter upon 
C c 






- The Editor lias for fome time e*p< 
with a view to propofc it to the public as foon as it i: rrttfvrd. 
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my propofed work with the confidence arifing 
from the importance and utility of the under- 
taking in which I am engaged. 

It is much to be regretted, that the boun- 
daries between, fafety and danger cannot be 
perfpicucufly afcertained in a popular book, 
without deviating from the ufual terms and 
definitions adopted by medical writers : but I 
ilia.ll not hefitate to avail myfelf of fuch famil- 
iar phrafes and expremons as will render my 
works intelligible to the generality of readers. 
To afford a fhort fpecimen of this deviation, 
for which I allege the refpecrable authority of 
late Dr. Tissot, 1 have fubjoined a few 
Queries, which ought to be diflinctly anfwered 
by individuals who confult a phyfician, whether 
perfonally or by letter. Indeed, it is not al- 
ways an eafy or practicable talk to form an ac- 
curate judgment of the Rate of a patient, with- 
out an interview, let his cafe be ever fo accu- 
rately and circumftantially defcribed : yet moll 
of the difficulties will be 1 if the fol- 

lowing queftions be anfwered with candour ; 
precifion. For, as the fuccefs of the medicine 
entirely depends on a previous knowledge of 
the diieafe, this knowledge can, in fuch cafes 
be derived only from a clear and faithful ac- 
count communicated to the phyfician. 



General Queftionii 

Of what age is the p< 

Had he ; I peifecl: health 
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In what manner has he lived— frugally or 
luxurioufly ? 

How long has he been ill t 
, How did the dif'eafe commence ? 

Is he difpofed to be feverifh ?' 

Does the pulfe beat (Irongly or weakly ? 

Has the patient, dill mufcular drength, or is 
he much debilitated ? 

Does he remain the whole day in bed, or 
alternately walk about ? 

Is his ilate the lame at all hours of the day ? 

Is he uneafy or quiet ? 

Is he troubled with heats or fhiverings ? 

Is he afflicted 1 with pains iji the head, tfiroat, 
bread, ftomach, abdomen, thighs, or the ex- 
tremities ? 

Is his tongue dry, accompanied with third ; 
difagreeable tafte in the mouth ; naufeaj and 
has he an averfion to, or appetite for food ?• 

Has he any ftools, and how often ? 

Of what appearance and confidence are the 
excrements ? 

Does he evacuate urine freely and copioufly ? 

Of what colour and confidence is the urine 
— is there any fediment in it ? 

Is he troubled with night-fweats ?• 

Does his (kin feel foft and pliable, or dry 
and parched ? 

Is there any expectoration, and what ? 

How is his deep — quiet or didurbed ? 

Does he breathe with or without difficulty ? 
• To what mode of diet and regimen has he 
been accudomed fmce the commencement of 
the prefent complaint ? 

What remedies has he ufed, and with what 
effeft ?• 
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Has he ever before been attacked with the 
fame malady ? 

In female and infantile difeafes, there occur 
circumflances peculiar to the fex and age ; — 
thefe, as well as the preceding general quef- 
tions, require to be attended to, in confulting 
a medical man. 



Queries relative to Females, 

Do the menfes appear regularly and in mod- 
eration ? 

Is the patient pregnant, and how long ? 

If in child-bed, how was the delivery — fuc- 
cefsful, or attended with difficulty ? 

Were the difcharges eafy and regular ? 

Has the patient a good bread of milk ? 

Does (he fuckle the child herfelf ? 

Is fhefubject to fluor albus, hyfteric fits, &c. 



Queries relative to Children. 

What is the exact age of the child ? 

How many teeth has it, and has it furTered 
much pain in teething ? 

Is it ricketty ? — Is it of a flature correfpond- 
ing with its age ? 

Has it had the fmall-pox — natural or inoc- 
ulated ? 

Has it a large and hard belly, with ftrong, 
or emaciated limbs ? 
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Does it fieep quietly, or Hart up, grind the 
teeth, fcream, &c. ? 

Does it difcharge worms, and of what kind ? 

If worms are fufpected to exift in the child 
(and the fame obfervation will apply to adults), 
it ought to be examined whether fome of the 
following, that is, at lead four or five of the 
principal fymptoms (marked with italics) con- 
cur, which warrant fuch a conclufion : — viz. 
Slight cholic pains — frequent difcharge of 
water from the mouth— -fetid breath — itching 
of the nofe — a fwollen or chaped upper lip and 
nofe — a ravenous appetite for, or averfion to 
food — oppreffion at the ftomach — vomiting — 
an effort to fwallow during Jleep — coltivenefs, 
or diarrhoea — bloody cxcrc;v;2?:ts—fudden and 
frequent inclination to go to Jiool — a large belly 
and thin limbs — continual, thirft — occafional 
debility, and fadnefs — frequent change of colour 
— languid eyes, with a livid hue around them, 
and (landing half open during ileep — terrify- 
ing dreams — frequent ft'artings of the tendons 
— grinding the teeth — uneafinefs and anxiety 
— a milky urine — palpitation of the heart, la 
ing fits, convulfioiis — apt id longjleep 

— coldfweafs, appea inifhing fuddi 

— temporary dimnefs — dumbnefs, or difficulty 
of fpeech — weaknefs or lamenefV. of the joints — 
corroded gums— gh — a fmall and 

irregular pulfe — delirious fits — aj dry 

-worms 
iliulous ulcers, &Ci 
Befides the 

which more im- 
C c 
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mediately relate to the prefent affection of the 
patient. For inftance, in a quinfey, we ought 
to be informed of the particular flate and con- 
dition of the threat : — in difeafes of the bread, 
the feat of the pain, the flraitnefs of the cheft, 
the nature of the cough, and expectoration, 
fhould be diftinclly mentioned. It would be 
ufelefs here to enter into farther particulars, as 
the intention of thefe queftions mud appear 
felf- evident to every intelligent reader : and 
although the queries appear numerous, they 
may be eafily anfyered, and in as few words as 
they were form*. 

The immortai Tiflbt obferves,in his valuable 
work " On the Difeafes of Country-people," 
that it would be a defirable object, if perfons of 
all ranks, in their letters to phyficians, were to 
adopt a plan fimilar to that above fpecified, as 
this would be the means of infuring fatisfacto- 
ry anfwers, and preventing the neceffity of re- 
peating their applications, and explaining the 
contents of former letters. 
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Priestley's important difcovery - - i. 154 

Punch, properties and effects of, on the body ii. 133 
Ptthagorjs's advice to the paflionate - ii. 239 

R. 

Radi/hes, properties of - ii- 84 

Reafon, this is not the age of - - i. 110 

Religion, the Chriftian, mifapplied by the alche- 

mifts ... - - i. 86 

Refpiration, the principal function of the animal 

body - - - - 

Rtte mucofum, or middle (kin, what 
Rice, properties of 

Riciiter's, Dr. prefcription for the tooth-ach 
Rickets cured by clean) inefs alone 

relieved by a proper diet and flannel 

ihirts - - - 

Riding in carriages, what kind of exercife - 

on horfeback - 

Rooms, fitting, the mOft proper fituation of - 

of heating, in Autumn 

, what is the beft fituation of - - 

Roswkreuz, a great adventurer and founder of 

a Seel - - _ - 

Running, what kind of exercife 
Ross&u, Dr. mentions ;i curious fact 
Rujjians, i/cat friends of bathing 
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Sage, properties of ii. 141 

Sago, properties of - - - ii. 87 

Sailing in barges and at fe-a, what kind of cxercife i. 253 
Salads and herbs for cooking, properties of - ii. 76 
Saliva, ufe of, to the body - - ii. 1-4 

Satfajy, properties of - ii. 84 

Salt, properties of - - - ii. 135 

new mode of purifying - - ibid 

Sanctorws's advice to the paffionate - ii. 219 

Sa/igtii?;? temperament described - - i. 20 

Saner Kraut", properties of - - ii. 78 

Saufagcs - - - - ii. 47 

Scented bodies* effects of - - i. 162 

School-7najlers, their great age accounted for - i. 73 
Screens, the moft proper form of, defcribed ii. 283 
Seafons, the different falubrity of - - i. 160 

Sedan-chair, what kind of exercife - i. 258 

Semen, obfervations on the lofs of - ii. 182 

nature and conftituent parts of, explained ii. 192 

Senfation, ihort analyfis of - - ii. 242 
Senfe, organs of; expounded - - ibid 
Senfcs, external and internal, defined - ii. 247 
Senfibility to every change in the atmofphere i. 30 
Sexual Jntercourfe, how important — when con- 
ducive to health — when detrimental — filia- 
tions unfavourable to — the proper time of — 
confequences arifing from excefs - ii. 182 
Shallots, properties of - - - - ii. 84 
Shirts and coverings of the neck reviewed i. 229 
Shoes, on the proper fize of — on rendering the 
leather water-proof— oi changing them from 
one foot to the other - - - i. 237 
Sirocco, influence of, in Sicilly - - - U 17 
Skin the difeafes of, become fafhionable — the 
functions of, explained — how it may be im- 
proved — -fweating, how it arifes — on the im- 
mediate covering of '-33 
Sleep, concife hiftory of — confequences arifing 
from too much or too little — the proper du- 
ration of — in what fituations more or lefs ne- 
ceffary caufes of a disturbed and uaeafy i. 274 
Small- Pox, to be prevented by the Cow-pox i- 13 
Smoking tobacco, a bad cuftom . - ii. 175 
how injurious to health - ibid 
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Snails, properties of ii. 67 

Sneezing, origin of, explained - - ii. 257 

Snuff-taking, injurious to the eyes, nerves, &c. ii. 292 
Soemmering'* doctrine of temperaments — hy- 

pothefis of the feat and operations of the foul i. 14 
Somnabulifm, what -. 

Sorrel, properties of - - - 

Sorrow, definition and confequences of 
SrALLANZAm's difcovery quoted 
Specifics, defined and commented upon 

■ for prolonging life are abfurdities 

Spetlacles, concave, when to be ufed — convex, 

when to be ufed — how to choofe properly — 

green, when ufeful — when proper and how to 

fit — when improper and hurtful ii. 278—302 

Spices, properties of, in particular - ii. 1 35 

Spinage, properties of - "• 77 

Spirits, ardent, their general properties - ii. 117 

Stays, laced, how hurtful - - {• 2 3 2 

St. Germain's Tea for prolonging life, what i. 121 

Stockings, the proper fubftance for them examined i. 222 

Story, a lingular one of a miller's wife - ii. 211 

Strawberries, properties of "• 9^ 

Sugar, properties of - - - \\- J 3" 

Swammkrdam's difcovery quoted •• - jj- 2I ° 

Sweating and perfpirmg, hew to be diftinguifhed ii. 168 

Swimming cdnfidcred as a kind of exercife i. 260 

Swinging confidei rid of exercife i. 261 

lifsy their ctefire of returning home, a difeafe ii. 225 



Tamarinds, excellent properties of - - ii. 89 

Tartar on the teeth, how it originates - _ 1. 184 

how to remove and prevent it 1. iSc 

Tafte, nrechanifm of, explained 



Tea, if drunk hot, its effWts on the (kin— proper- 
ties and effects of, in general— Indian, fubfti- 
tutes for it 
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Temperaments, peculiarities of, investigated' - i. 14 

remarks on the variety of - i^ia 

Temperature, cautions relative to the changes of i. 175 

Terror, origin and confequeno : of - "-231 
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fhort account of 
a late fanatic at Leip' ig 
introduced Cajeput oil into Europe 
fisF.N, u noted aitrologer, &c. at Berlin 
, p rn perties of 

w to prevent their offcnfive fmell 
■ feme of the befl: remedies for 
— — - powders, fome of th 1 mended - 

— — Brufljes and .'pong-, i agamft - 

5, the fenft of, analj 

■ the mechanifj-i of, explained 

Transfiifitn of the bleed defcribed 
Turtles, properties of 
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tfyas, the deadly, of Surinam 

V, 

Vanilla, properties of 

Veal, properties of 

Vegetables, divided into five clafles — farinaceous, 

nature and properties of — leguminous 
Venery, means of diminilhing the defire of 
Vcri'j'.n, properties of - 
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ii. 41 

ii. 68 
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Walking, effects of, on the body - ii. 

Walnuts, properties cf - ii 

Water, of fprings, vvelis, rivers, and lakes — of 
rain, fnow, and hail — dew, whether whole- 
fbme — if bad, how to purify and prefcrve ii. 
Water, drank habitual]/, preferable to other iiquors 
Weeping, nature and effect s of, on the body - ii. 
of into five claifes — conftituent 
parts of — general properties ana of — 

effects from a copious ufe of — the adulterations 
of and dangers attending — Directions for de- 
tecting different adulterati' •• ii. 
Withering 1 ?, Dr. fimple cofmetic - ' i 
Work, or exercife, fhuuld not be toe long conti- 

nuc » - ii. 
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